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fo 
tells the 


story of another big 
step forward by a progres- 
sive concern. ~ 


THE CENTRAL TYPE- 
SETTING & ELECTRO- 
TYPING COMPANY, with 
the largest plant of its 
kind in the world, are 
adding Monotypes, be- 
cause they see in them 


the opportunity to give 
their customers higher 
quality, greater capacity, 
and better service. 











Lanston Monotype Machine Co - Philadelphia 


CHICAGO, Plymouth Building 
TORONTO, Lumsden Building 


Monotype Company of California, Rialto Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK, World Building 
BOSTON, Wentworth Building R 


“HIGHER QUALITY 
Y° GREATER CAPACITY 
IMPROVED SERVICE” 





Central Orders 


Monotypes 


(ARP HE service standards that we 
ONS have set for our plant will 
not permit us to be satisfied 
with ‘anything less than the most 
efficient facilities to be had. There- 
fore, we have placed an order with 
the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company for their most complete 
composition ie ig tcahy ee 
uipment, bei e largest single 
onder ever placed with thot as 
pany in this district. 
This means that your work will 
receive, in our plant, the advan- 
tages of a wider range in type 
selection, a greater flexibility of 
style, a more truly satisfying pro- 
duction in every respect than can 
be obtained elsewhere. 


It is but another step toward 
higher quality—greater capacity— 
improved service in the largest trade 
plant in the world, where we turn 
printers’ copy into printing plates. 

Specify “Plates furnished by 

. Central” and stop worrying 


Central Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company 
Telephones: Superior 307, 308, 309, 8300 
466-472 West Superior Street, Chicago 


THIS AD SET AND ELECTROTYPED tN OUR PLANT 








This Advertisement set in Monotype Series Nos. 36 and 79 and Monotype Rule 
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which appeared 
int Chicago 
daily papers in 
July and in the 
trade journals 
for August 








ENGLISH KID 
PASTED BRISTOL 


Seldom will you find such an appear- 
ance of quality in a Pasted Bristol 


which you can quote to your patrons 
at the price of English Kid. Its 
dulled surface gives uniformly good 
printing as well as attractiveness to 
sight and touch. Made in all regular 
plies for fine wedding invitations, 
visiting cards and commercial uses. 


VELLUM PLATE 
PASTED BRISTOL 


Particularly when figuring on a half- 
tone job, you can count on the silk- 
like surface of Vellum Plate to give 
beautiful results. Finely made from 
all-new stock —itappeals to the 
printer because it lies flat and feeds 
easily. It is widely used for programs, 
menus, business and campaign cards. 
Samples furnished in all regular plies. 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY - Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1844 








DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS —STANDARDIZED PAPER 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Washington 
Kansas City, Missouri Endicott Paper Co. eC Ae Portland, Oregon 
St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America) New York City 


Standard Paper Company 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 


Southwestern Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Sierra Paper Co... 
Butler Paper Company . 


Dallas, Texas 

. Houston, Texas 

San Francisco, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michigan 


National Paper & Type Co. 


- Havana, Cuba 


National Paper & Type Co. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


National Paper & Type Co. . 


National Paper & Type Co. 


National Paper & Type Co. . 


Mexico City, Mexico 
. Monterey, Mexico 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


National Paper & Type Co. . 
, New York City National Paper & Type Co. . 
Grand Rapids, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. . 


Guaymas, Mexico 
Mazatlan, Mexico 
. Lima, Peru 


J. W. Butler Paper Company 
(Foreign Trade). . . 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 
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Karte PROUTY 
Balance Feature - 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive macs = by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(Unexcell ed) EAST eidiiene cere ak caaneaitts 
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The Aristocrat of the Business Pig taf doer eo 


Man’s Desk! 
Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
C A S | | IE © IN ID excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 

pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
. may represent the difference between profit and loss to-you. 
It Prints Well Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization— give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 


CLEMENTS PAPER COMPANY : . 
Paper for Printers Exclusively Dinse, Page &F Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 


























A CARD for PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 
Every printer knows the, business The INLAND PRINTER 


largest profits and the surest pay, 
is high-class work. Cheap printing 


i iably is f hi st ors—a . 
Bouin ther Meurstle gelccbnice. Vol. 65, No.6 Harry Hitiaan, Editor September, 1920 


PEERLESS PATENT 





Appearance of Our Neat 
= Cardsin Case 











BOOK FORM CARDS Published Monthly by 
do not Ito ch t : 
Users of these cards are the strong: THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
MOTEEL COMPANY est, most wide-awake, most pro- 
ranovnen.ra cal ng CES aati aa a . 
ae to be brought to the attentionof such 32 erman street, cago, U.S. A. 


e ke th . Surel sos 
Saas creenicien petites wants New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 
and desires to hold such customers. 
Here is the way. Supply them with 








these famous cards, and they will supply you with a patronage you may have sought for years. - . : a 
There iano word picture that carries an adequate Kon of these cords. zhey must have been TERMS — United States, $4a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
seen and used t ii le ‘ou will appreciate them the instant you examine them. *sj ; “a 
Send for a scent beck totar and satisfy yourself that the edges are absolutely smooth— Canada, $4.50 ’ single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 ayear,; single copy, 50c. 
mechanically perfect—even though they are detached one by one from the book or tab. 
Send today. Ask for our suggestion how to use them. 
ae cons Established Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
The John B. Wiggins Co. "4357 Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 








Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 

















The Fort Wayne Printin3, Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., write us in regard to the 
Hickok Automatic Paper Feeder as follows: 


Our satisfaction with the Hickok Feeder is best expressed 
by the fact that two days after installation, we ordered 
another feeder. We are operating the Hickok Feeders 
twenty-two hours a day, delivering to the lay-boy ruled 
sheets 341% x 431% inches at the rate of over six reams per 
hour. This result is produced with men who never oper- 
ated automatic feeders prior to two weeks ago. We believe 
with longer experience, greater output will be possible. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1844 Harrisbur3, Pa., U. S. A. 























The Hickok Automatic Paper Feeder 
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([THE extracts from recent test?- 
monials contained tn this book- 
let are published simply toconvince 
you that you should at least look 
into automatic feeding before mak- 
ing new decisions regarding re- 
placements or additional equip- 
ment. Send for a copy. 
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An Order for Another 
We are herewith enclosing our check in 
payment of the Dexter Combing Pile 
Feeder which you recently installed in 


iat 1 lant, and are herewith handi 
The appreciation and praise that ee rere 
cs % : | hat I Ul pl d with th k 
Dexter Combing Pile Feeder SF —_ that ai done and when ay ait 
owners express is our greatest i conetruction, oe, n> doubt, will re. 


quire the third one. 


asset in marketing this machine. Tue Premier Press, Cleveland, Ohio 








Every new installation adds to our list of friends and boosters. Let us put you 
in touch with Dexter Combing Pile Feeder users so that you may actually hear 
their enthusiastic opinion of automatic feeding. What our users say is a safe 


buying guide for you to follow. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 
LINOGRAPH 
Way is the 
Easiest Way 


Fact vs. Guess-Work 


When you want definite, reliable information about anything, you naturally turn to 
someone who is competent to give you the proper information. 

When you want to find out how a LINOGRAPH performs in actual operation, you 
naturally will ask someone who has used one enough to find out for himself. 

LINOGRAPH users and operators are always willing to tell you what results they 
obtain with a LINOGRAPH. 

We are always willing to rest our case on what they may tell you. 

The only suggestion we offer is that your inquiry should be directed to someone who 
really knows from actual experience. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Inc. 
General European Agent Agents for Australasia 
Rue des Boiteux 21, Brussels, Belgium. 30 Market Street, Sydney, Australia, N. S. W. 
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We're All Agreed 


as to this-aren’t we? 


Electrotypes print better mounted on metal 
or patent bases than when mounted on 
wood. Wood as a printing-plate base has 
two decidedly objectionable features: 


Ist Wood does not successfully withstand 
the crushing strain of a modern press. 


2nd Wood warps, splits, twists, swells, 
shrinks and does the most unexpected things 
toannoy both the printer and the electrotyper. 


Because it acts this way and is not in the 
first place a good foundation for printing 
plates, its use should be discouraged. 


Unmounted electrotypes require less manip- 
ulation and make ready. 


The electrotyper realizes that it is out of the 
question for the printer to do away entirely 
with wood mounted plates, but most unre- 
servedly recommends the use of unmounted 
electrotypes whenever and wherever possible. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTY PERS 


This space contributed by Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


The Choice of the Galley-Wise Printer 
























SQUARE CORNERS INS/DE 
tad cD ielare aiatecit —v 


The Single-Piece All- 
Purpose Steel Galley | 









0 
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92, 





Rigid, Smooth, Durable, ee 


Strong, Accurate, Economical, Light 










AS an all-purpose job galley, for book and catalog work, tabular matter and other forms necessitating clean, accurate 
proofing—as a newspaper galley, for linotype work, in the ad. alley, in make-up, in the mailing department—as a storage 
galley in connection with modern storage cabinet systems — CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are standard 
equipment — fill every requirement at a cost exceptionally small — the lowest-priced highest value galleys on the market. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are moulded into shape from a single piece of selected cold-rolled 
steel, smooth as brass, with no flakes or blisters. They have reinforced electric-welded square corners inside and a beaded 
edge of metal extending around bottom of galley, which gives it extra strength and rigidity. This style of construction 
permits type matter to stand squarely on its feet for proofing, also provides drainage channels which, leading to drainage 
holes in corners, carry off all cleaning fluids, insuring freedom from rust or corrosion — a patented feature. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are made in all standard job, news and mailing sizes, including the new 
sizes, 13 ems plus 1 point and 26% ems plus 2 points for newspaper work. These latter sizes can be furnished with 
Challenge Non-Removable or Removable Galley Locks. 


CHALLENGE PRESSED STEEL GALLEYS are packed in waxed paper and shipped in specially designed wire-bound 
wood containers, reaching purchaser in perfect condition — no bent galleys. 


A Sample Galley will be cheerfully sent upon request to anyone interested. In these days of steel shortage, prompt- 
ness in delivery of steel galleys is an important factor to the busy printer. WRITE TODAY. 















Write us or any dealer in printers’ supplies and specify “Challenge Pressed 
Steel Galleys,”’ the best one-piece galleys made. 


Challenge Galley Storage Systems 









ERHAPS the leak in the average composing room 
Pp that is most easily stopped is the loss occasioned 
through haphazard or unsystematic methods of hand- 
ling and storing standing pages and job forms. 





Challenge Galley Storage Systems provide a most simple and 
inexpensive remedy. We say inexpensive, because the saving 
will more than cover the original cost in a short time. 






In every office some forms are kept standing, and the Challenge 
system of storage and indexing is equally applicable to ten or 
ten thousand galleys. The saving in pied forms alone will soon 
pay for it, It is well worth looking into and there is no time like 
the present. 






| 68892666059 02008665 806688860 








Single Unit Cabinet Drop us a line today. 


Capacity 100 834 x 13 Galleys. 




























The Challenge Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells Street 


Office and Factory, Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 71 W. 23d Street 
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The “Cleveland” 
For Quantity and Quality Production 


THERE ARE NO KNIVES, TAPES, CAMS, 
CHAINS OR SPROCKETS TO SOIL THE 
SHEETS OR DELAY PRODUCTION 


Let us tell you more about it! 


THe (jeveranofejoine [facyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


Aeolian Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 101 Milk Street, Boston 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, Newfoundland and all Countries 
in the Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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JIMMY MASTERS, of the Royal Electrotype Company. 
Born and bred a Royal workman: from errand boy to 
expert journeyman. 
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Lnterviews with 
Royal workmen 


“Jimmy” Masters 
Master Moulder 


and loving-cup holder; also Royal’s 
first errand boy. 


We are proud of Jimmy. He’sa Royal product from the knee-high stage 
to his present high state of manly development. Jimmy’s association with us dates 
back to the beginning of the Company—about fourteen years. He was our errand 
boy in our boyhood days. But we grew up quickly and so did he. He became 
an apprentice in the shop; spent the usual five years and became a full-fledged 
journeyman. Then he specialized on wax moulding, so that today, after six years 
doing that one thing, Jimmy may be called an expert expert. 

In addition to this, Jimmy is our star athlete. He holds the Company’s 
loving cup, awarded for all-round supremacy at our last field-day meet. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to introduce Jimmy to those outside his own circle. 
He is a mighty fine boy, and we want everybody who knows Royal to know 
where Jimmy stands with us. Then again we feel that our customers will place 
an added value on our service when they know that such men as Jimmy form 
the basis of our organization. We are specialists— making duplicates of process 
color plates—turning out the highest grade of electrotypes known to the industry 
and soliciting orders from all parts of the United States. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 


IsiINE DuBiol | Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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For Almost Half a Century 


We have concentrated on the production of Printers’ Furni- 
ture with a success best indicated by the fact that today it is 
difficult to find a printing plant zot equipped with Hamil- 
ton goods. Our designs are based on a technical knowledge 
of what the trade requires and our manufacturing facilities 
insure a satisfactory finished product. We show hereon a most 
popular design of Newspaper Ad. Cabinet. 


UPVANNUNDTONLTTNOE 


No. 471 — Steel. (Same Design in Wood, No. 2030.) 


DETAILS: 
Flat working surface of size to accommodate 8-col- 


Forty of these cabinets were 














recently purchased by one of 
America’s greatest dailies. 
For more information con- 
cerning this and other attrac- 
tive designs for newspaper or 
job offices write us direct or 
apply to your nearest dealer in 
printers’ supplies. 


umn page on galley. Height to top of working 
surface, 41 inches. 

Contains 44 full-size cases with Pulls and Label 
Holders. 

Four Swinging Trays for Quarter-size Cases. 

Two Copy Drawers. 

Electric lights overhead and over cases. 

Pyramid-style Lead and Slug Case with duplicate 
compartments for most usable sizes 4 to 60 ems 
inclusive. 

Both sides alike. 

Finish: Steel—olive green; Wood—Antique gloss. 

Total floor space required—7ox34 inches. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





~—_— 


Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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THE SCOTT 


High Speed Direct Drive Cutting and 


Creasing Press 


The High Cost 
of Labor 


warrants the installing 
of machinery produc- 
ing the maximum 
amount of work in 
shortest space of time, 
and this press will do it. 


The Bed of This 
Machine 

is driven by our direct 

drive center bed 

motion, now used on 

all modern two-revolu- 

tion presses. 


During Twelve 
Months 


twenty four concerns 














ordered The Scott fast running direct drive Cutting and Creasing Presses, and every user is 
delighted with the press. It has reduced the cost of manufacturing considerably and is 
rapidly replacing the slow running platen presses formerly used for this work. 


A Number of Concerns 


formerly operating large size Cutting and Creasing, are installing them as the press runs 
faster, is cheaper and quicker to make up and make ready. It takes up less floor space, 
uses less power and costs less for its upkeep than the large machine. 


The Bed of This Press 


is thirty four by forty four inches (34x44) and takes a maximum sheet thirty one by 
forty three inches (31x43). It has four wide faced steel shod tracks, two air chambers 
on each end of the machine. If you wish to increase your output BUY THE SCOTT. 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: 1441 Monadnock Block 
CaBLE AppREss: Waltscott, New York Copes UseEp: (5th Edition) and Our Own 
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United Printing Machinery Company NP} 








Judged by its effect upon 
production and quality 
in printing pressrooms, 


is it an 
exasseration 


to say that the 


Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 


has a bigger record of achieve- 
ment than all the improvements 
that have been made in print- 
ing machinery during the last 
ten years? 

We'll put a big value on every 
answer to this question. 


It Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 


LIKE INSTEAD 
THIS a 


LIKE THIS 


SEND FOR A COPY OF ‘“*FACTS” 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
604 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
83 BROAD STREET . BOSTON 














When in doubt 


use Bronze! 


O combination of 
colors of ink that 
the lithographer 
or printer can use 
will command 
the instant atten- 
tion or produce 
the same effect 
of richness and 
quality that comes 
as though by 
magic with the 
glint of bronze. 


U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzer 


Bronze for Emphasis 
Bronze for Beauty 
Bronze for Profit 


That’s the triple title of a booklet we 
have published in behalf of bronz- 
ing. How many copies do you want? 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


38 PARK ROW . NEW YORK 
604 FISHER BLDG., CHICAGO 
83 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
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“Clean Cut’” has attained a 
desirable meaning as applied 
to a man or his appearance. 
a ie a It means just as much when 

ove Me applied to a paper cutting job. 
DOWD Knives cut clean. They 
leave no rough edges, no fringe. 
A booklet is finished when 
trimmed with a DOWD Knife 
and carries the stamp of good 
workmanship. 


























For over seventy years DOWD 
Knives have been made right and 
- maintained a reputation for quality. 

















Send your knife or cutting problems to 
Down of Beloit. Dowd will solve them. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Mokers of better cutting knives since 1847 
Beloit, Wis. 
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Read Our List of Daily Users 


Thismachine will drill 
perfect holes through 
the hardest and thick- 
est kind of cardboard, 
binder’s board, or any 
kind of paper stock, 
at terrific speed. In 


addition to the ma- 
chine illustrated, we 
have models in a vari- 


ety of styles to meet 
the user’s purpose. 


This machine 
is built in 
four models. 
Write for 
literature. 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ackerman-Quigley Printing Co., 727 W. Van Buren St. 
Armour Printing Works, Union Stock Yards. 
H. J. Armstrong & Co., Rand, McNally Bldg. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 731 Plymouth Court. 
The Faithorn Company, soo Sherman St. 
Glennon & Kern, 626 South Clark St. 
W. F. Hall Printing Co., Superior and Kingsbury Sts. 
Hale Specialty Co., 118 N. Jefferson St. 
The Harvester Press, 600 W. Adams St. 
Hedstrom, Barry Company, 618 So. Sherman St. 
J. W. Hoodwin Company, 2049 W. Van Buren St. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company, 1322 Wabash Ave. 
Poole Brothers, 81 W. Van Buren a 
Rockwell Barnes Co., 815 Wabash A 
Rogers & Hall Company, Polk and “pg Salle Sts. 
Sears, Roebuck Company (4). 
Stationery Mfg. Co., 732 Federal St. 
Shea Smith Company, 320 Federal St. 
Workman Mfg. Co., Racine and W. Monroe Sts. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Becktold Printing Mfg. Co., 210 Pine St. 
Blackwell-Wielandy Book "& Stationery Company, 
1602 Locust St. 

C. P. Curran Printing Co., 8th and Walnut. 
Cupples Company. 
Garrison-Wagner Printing Co., 17th and Locust Sts. 
Isler Thompsett Litho Co., 1602 Locust St. 
¢ Louis Bindery Co., oth and Walnut. 

S. F. Myerson Printing Co. 
Stewart Scott Printing Co., 313 Chestnut St. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 309 N. 3rd St. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
American Lithograph Co., 52 East roth St. 
Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co., 76 Lafayette St. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave. 


BERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


John P. Smith Printing Co. 

The Read Printing Co., 106 Seventh Ave. 

E. C. Lewis Co., 461 Eighth Ave. 

Robert Gair Company, Foot of Washington St. 
Wyncoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Atlanta Printing Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Adams Brothers Company, Topeka, Kan. 

American Sales Book Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

American Sales Book Company, Elmira, } 

American Pad & Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Associated Students’ Store, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Edward Barry Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Brown & Howland, Boston, Mass. 

Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. 

Caton Lithograph & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Colwell Press, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Courier-Journal Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, N 

Cussons, May & Company, Richmond, Va. 

W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Ind. 

Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wis. 

Dessaulniers & Company, Moline, Ill. 

a Publications (Agriculture), Washington, 


Dodson Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Everett Pulp & Paper Company, Everett, Wash. 
General Manifold & Printing Co., Franklin, Pa. 
Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill. 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (3). 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (3). 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

The Herold Company, Milw: aukee, Wis. 
Hargreaves Printing Co., Dallas, Tex. 


305 North Third Street 


J. C. Hub Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Imperial Wall Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N 

Keystone Printed Specialties Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, 

Mitchell Printing Company, pre Minn. 

The Macey Company, Grand Rapids, M 

C. R. Moore Company, Pittsburgh, Ny 

The MC Kee Printing Works, Spokane, Wash. 
National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, Mass. (2). 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 

National Carbon Coated Paper Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Til. 

Chas. A. Nanz, Inc., South Orange, N. J. 

Pacific Manifold Book Co., Emeryville, Cal. (2). 

The Reynolds & Reynolds (73 =. a 

The Reimers Company, Fort Worth, T 

Simple Accounts Sales Book A anol — Ohio. 
Schooley Stationery & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

Sullivan Printing Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Shelby Sales Book Co., Fremont, Ohio. 

Wheeler Index Card Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., So. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOREIGN 
Government Printing Office, Adelaide, S. A. 
Government Printing Office, Brisbane, Australia. 
Japan Paper Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
Sand & McDougall, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 
Saults & Pollard, Winnipeg, Canada. 
S. B. Foot Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Appleford Counter Check Book Ca. Hamilton, Can. 
Manifoldia, Ltd., West Bromswich, England. 
R. M. Nosworthy, Barcelona, Spain. 
J. Brandt & Zoon, Rusland 24, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Southman Press, Toronto, Canada. 
Dept. of Public Printing & Stationery, Ottawa, Can. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 
The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 


Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the greatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 


Every printer should know about them 





PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AgoLiaAn Bipe., 33 West 42d Street 





CHICAGO: 506 Fisuer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Bipc., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. ScHrogter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHattuck & Bicxrorp, INc., 345 Battery Street 
CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 
Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 

105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 2” Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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REGARDLESS of the fact that your pressman may be 100% efficient and keenly 
alive to every production essential, it is physically impessible for him, handi- [F 

capped by the human element in hand feeding, to even approach the high production . & 

standards established by the tireless energy and mechanical accuracy of the 


MILLER @utomatic Feeder 


IT TAKES ¢wo presses and two hand feeders to secure the output 
of one Miller Automatic Feeder—a fact that has been satisfact- 
orily demonstrated in more than three thousand representative 
shops in this country and abroad. 


PRODUCTION problems are becoming more and more 
acute, due to shorter hours and scarcity of labor. A simple 
solution is the installation of Miller Automatic Feeders 
thereby eliminating the human element, substituting there- 
for mechanical accuracy and mechanical constancy. 


MILLER Automatic Feeders are built in three sizes: 8x12, 
10x15 and 12x18. Guaranteed to feed all weights of stock, 


onion skin to and including heavy cardboard, at speeds up to three thousand 
impressions per hour with perfect register. 


WRITE today and get the whole story of the 

importance of the Miller Automatic Feeder gy wees aner 

to your business. ie 
MILLER e << 





ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - —— 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 











a oe oll fe a : 
DMG? ENVELOPE ATTACHMENT) CW FEEDER | Miccrcmct MOUMPLTEEDER ELEVATED 
AMIN OPERATING POSTION, Ps Mume27ING POSITION es ts aioe 
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FEATURES 
Te quality of the Miehle is best 


seen in its performance over a long 
period of time. 


There is no single feature of the Miehle which 
is urged as a reason for its preference by the vast 
majority of printers. 


Its low power cost; its extraordinary speed; its 
unusual convenience; its practically unlimited 
life—all of these are factors of the perfect bal- 
ance of all of its features, reinforced by the most 
painstaking care in every detail of its building. 


The Miehle is a feature in itself. 








M IEHLE PRINTIN G PRESS & ME G. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BC ISTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. ssio 





ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: To 


4 ¢ rrr 5 RERSE RSE RER ¥ TITIT. TITTIIIT 
| Ys NW YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED ¢ 
A 
il | | ut TO rm 
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—and lends itself so well 
to the binder’s craft 


 nemeers may be easily stamped, gilded or embossed 


with special designs. Countless beautiful effects may 
be obtained. Itcutsin multiples with minimum waste and 
can be worked with standard adhesives and machinery. 
It is ideal from the binder’s point of view. 


And the owner of books is always pleased with volumes 
bound in Fabrikoid for, not only is it beautiful, but nothing 
can compare with it in utility, Finger-prints, grease-stains, 
even ink-spots, may be washed off Fabrikoid bindings. 
Furthermore, Fabrikoid is scuff-proof and practically in- 


Branch Offices: destructible. 


21 E. goth Street . . New York City There is a Fabrikoid for every type of binding—from the 
Dime Bank Building . Detroit, Mich. ; : 

oe masterpiece that ornaments the library table to the textbook 
Gugle Building . . Columbus, Ohio : : aie : 
McCormick Building . Chicago, Ill. in daily use. It is ideal for catalogs which must make an 


Merchants Bank Building Indianapolis, Ind. impressive and lastingly fine appearance. 
Harvey Building . . Boston, Mass. 
Chronicle Building . . San Francisco, Cal. Why not write for samples today? Méention the type in 


Plant: Newburgh, N. Y. which you are immediately interested. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


FA BRI KR O TT D 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentuchy Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 


























Prevents Offset 


























Eliminates Static Electricity 





THE DOYLE ELECTRIC 
SHEET HEATER 


For all kinds of Printing Presses and Folding Machines 


This is what it does 


IMPROVES WORK 
Prevents offsetting — removes 
static electricity. 
— carrying of sufficient 
ink. 
Insures perfect jogging. 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 
Allows quick backing-up. No 
fumes. Does not impair health. 
Speeds delivery of thin stock. 


ELIMINATES DANGER 
Open glow, but no flame. 
No matches—turn a button. 
No escaping gas. 
Does not blow out. 

SAVES MONEY 
Reduces paper spoilage. No 
waste heat—can be regu- 
lated to heat any portion or 
entire sheet. 
Throws sufficient and equal 
heat under all circumstances. 





SHOWING APPLICATION TO 42’’ MIEHLE PRESS 


CONSTRUCTION 


HE Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 

is an open glow heater throwing 
an intense live heat on any part of 
or entire sheet. It may be fastened 
to any part of any press. 

A combination switch at each end 
regulates the operation of each in- 
dividual unit so any combination 
may be used and no heat wasted. 


A special formula heating wire is 
used at only one-third capacity to 
insure perfect results, durability and 
economical operation. 

The entire device is guaranteed for 
one year against any defect. The 
construction is strong and durable. 
It is designed to outlive your press. 





This is how it works 


FOR CYLINDER PRESSES 
We are so well satisfied with our 
heater that we are sending a 
sample of halftone work that 
will express more adequately than 
we can just what can be done 
without slip sheeting. 
The Cayuga Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 
FOR MILLER FEEDERS 
Your heater is one of the best 
investments we have made. It 
has enabled us to back-up heavy 
forms in a few hours, and it will 
save its cost in a short time. We 
are contemplating equipping all 
our presses. 
The Service Printing Co., Canton, O. 
FOR KELLEY PRESSES 
The writer wants to compliment 
you on your new heater. We are 
using them on our Kelley Presses 
and Miller Feeders, and are cer- 
tainly pleased with the results. It 
gives a dry heat without odor. 
It does not absorb oxygen and 
there is no dangerous flame. 
Every printing plant can surely 
use them to advantage. 
W. D. Frank, Manager Nela Press, 
National Lamp Works. 





(PROTECTED BY PATENTS AND APPLICATIONS) 


BRITTON & DOYLE, Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


205 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


This insert printed complete on 10x15 job press equipped with The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor. 
One impression—all forms single rolled, no slip sheets. 





























The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


REAL DISTRIBUTION ON JOB PRESSES 


Print heavy forms without double rolling Print solid tints without streaking 
Carry plenty of ink on all forms properly distributed 


i, §8=—Limitations of Platen Press Printing Entirely Overcome 


Ts HE size of the form is limited only by 
— =% the size of the chase when the Doyle- 
Allen Distributor is used. 

It makes possible that smooth, even dis- 
tribution of ink which is so essential to good 
work, but which is out of the question with 
ordinary roller equipment. 

The cost is not great and returns on invest- 
ment will pay for it many times over. 

With the Doyle-Allen Distributor vou can 

print many jobs on platens now being printed 
The gears do it on cylinders. 


This vibrator gives real gear driven distribution. Modeled from the best cylinder practice and fully protected from 
infringement. Write for descriptive booklet containing complete information as to construction and prices. Send for 
samples of work done with this distributor—you will marvel at the real capacity of your jobbers with this attachment. 


The Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


for PRINTING, LITHOGRAPH AND OFFSET PRESSES 


EMOVES all lint, dirt and sedi- 
ment from paper before it touches 
the type form. Eliminates a large per- 
centage of wash-ups—which means a 
saving of one to two hours per day, 
with the additional advantage of 
cleaner impressions and better work, 
as this appliance keeps the rollers and 
ink clean as well as the type form. An 
efficient and economical device highly 
recommended by practical users who 
keep their presses running rapidly and 
continuously under all conditions and 
maintain a high standard of work. 
Printers who are troubled with the 
filling up of type and plates and their 
possible damage through dirt and sedi- 
ment deposited by the paper, will rec- 
ognize the tremendous advantages of 
this device. 


BRITTON & DOYLE, Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


205 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


This insert printed complete on 10x15 job press equipped with The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor. 
One impression—all forms single rolled, no slip sheets. 
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COLD SNAP 
COMING! 


Occasional cold days will soon be 
dropping in without warning— days 
that will catch your pressroom un- 
heated. That means inks full of 
tack, and hours wasted on your 
presses—unless you have RE- 


DUCOL on hand for such emer- 


Wij g i) : 
N Hh : Mh \ \\ encies. The coal situation looks 
a 4 iN) 
= i) ) hed 


You may have to operate 

Wy) yf your presses over long periods when 
> your plant will be only half-heated. 

o That means continual trouble for 

- your ink—unless you use RE- 


DUCOL. 


Ariiditid 


DS 
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is more than insurance against trouble. It is made to be used every working day of the year, 
and many of the best printing houses use it just that way. It keeps their inks always in perfect 
condition to do good work at high speed. 


REDUCOL cuts the tack out of the ink and absolutely eliminates picking and mottling, with- 
out ill effects of any kind, because it softens the ink instead of thinning it. It reduces to a 
minimum washing up the form during the run. Although neither a dryer nor a non-dryer, it 
has a marked tendency to cut down slipsheeting and offset onto the tyvmpan. And it is actually 
cheaper to use REDUCOL than to get along without it, because of the greatly improved dis- 
tribution it gives the ink. 


REDUCOL is used by most or the best-known printers and lithographers. Norman T. A. 
Munder & Co. of Baltimore, Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co. and the Beck Engraving Co. of 
Philadelphia, Charles Francis Press of New York, Corday & Gross of Cleveland, and Rogers 
& Co. and Walton & Spencer of Chicago are typical. Hundreds of smaller houses use it as 
well. 


REDUCOL is guaranteed to do all we claim for it. A trial order of 5 or 10 pounds will con- 
vince you. 


Dept. I-9 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


135 South East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. Canadian Agents: Manton Brothers 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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The pressroom 

of the Kennedy- 

ten Bosch Company 
San Francisco, 
showing string of 
Chandler & Price 
Presses. 


The Kennedy-ten Bosch Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


This company has built up an extensive business by consistent, 
persistent effort. Their product is known from coast to coast and 
figures prominently in the printing trade magazines. 

This firm is recognized as solid and successful. One of the 
elements in their steady progress has been the continued use of the 
Chandler & Price press. From time to time they have added new 
ones, showing their confidence and approval. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The Profit in Printing’’ 


Chandler: &! Price! 
BB —Pressest Ge 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— a 
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The Economical Press 


Economical in its First Cost 
Economical in its Operation 
Economical in its Up-Keep 


A Noteworthy Achievement in Press Construction 





Size of Bed 26x38— Takes Form up to 22x35 — Takes Sheet up to 24x 36 





“ was designed especially to meet 
The Lee Two-Revolution Press tye govcra tor an cconomical, 
easily handled, high-class, two-revolution fly delivery, two-roller press that will turn out 
all kinds of commercial and job work as well as publication work —in fact it’s the general 
“‘all-around”’ press. It represents the ripe experience of a third of a century. 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press is a modern machine, and its unyielding impression, 
perfect register, fine distribution, unfailing delivery, superior product and easy, quiet 
running are only a few of its many distinctive features that will appeal to all up-to-date 
printers and publishers. From feed-board to delivery-table it will make good every claim. 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press is in use in all parts of the civilized world, a substantial 
testimonial of real merit for this most excellent machine. 





YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 





Manufactured by The Challenge Machinery Co. Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago Office, 124 South Wells Street New York Office, 71 West 23d Street 
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| ©Ohe Construction 
is Scientific~O 


Modern Enjineerin, Science 
has worked many wonderful 
improvements and economies | 


in the processes of industry— In the old-fashioned furnace the But in the PERFECTION the flames 


flames touch only the bottom cover the entire Pot—sides as 
of the Pot well as bottom 

















In the construction of the 


Perfe&ion Metal Furnace 


It shows a saving of nearly one-half in fuel and 
time required to melt a pot of metal 
It does this very simply by makin}, the outer shell conform exactly to the shape 
of inner pot. This confines the flames close to the pot, and the conical-shaped 
bottom permits the flames to reach up the sides, covering, the entire pot. Thus 
the metal is melted in the shortest possible time, with greatest economy of fuel 
Thirteen different sizes and styles of the PERFECTION are made—one to suit every 


Linotyper, Intertyper, Stereotyper or Monotyper— burnin, gas, Sasoline, coal or wood 
Ask us for specifications and price on the one that will be most efficient for your plant 


‘Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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Driving the Rotary Press Silently, 
Efficiently, and Continuously— | 
— 


When the make-ready is = 
completed, and the pub- 
lishing date draws near, 
one rotary press may seri- 
ously delay things if the 
drive should break down. 


Avoid these dangers — 
install Westinghouse-Cline 
motors and control. This 
equipment assures silent, 
efficient and continuous 
operation. 








This equipment is de- 
signed and manufactured 
to meet printing press re- 
quirements. It is installed 
by men who studied requirements, 
know conditions and devote their 
entire time to power problems 
encountered in print shops. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. es 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. res 


Sales Offices in All Large American Cities. 


Westinghou 
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The Westvaco Brands of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company are stocked and sold exclu- 
sively by the following distributors through 


the MILL Price List: 


DETROIT . . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI . . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH . . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON... . . . « The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA . . ._. Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
NORFOLK, VA. | . « R.P. Andrews Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 

CHICAGO and 

NEW YORK 
Be Sure Your Name Is On the Mailing List of Our Nearest Dis- 
tributor So That You Receive the Mill Price List Each Month. 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 


. The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 





Does Your Stock Look Like I his? 


Does your stock come through the 
press even and straight, ready to back 
up or for the folding machine — or is it 
full of static and in uneven piles, requir- 
ing jogging ? 

The answer depends upon whether you 
use a Johnson Perfection Burner or not. 


JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 
2187 EAST SECOND STREET 
CLEVELAND 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Distributors for Canada and Newfoundland: 
Distributors Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


Chicago Washington, D.C. St. Louis Se F 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle oe Rs wee 8 Rage 


"LESS SPOILAGE AND MORE SPEED 
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BASHELIER’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS KRAMER WOODWORKING CO., PHILADELPHIA 











PRACTICAL CABINET DESIGNS 


Adapted for the Monotype and Linotype 


These two Cabinets have been 
especially arranged to serve 
as Machinist Working Bench 
and the Storage of Material 
and Supplies used in connec- 
tion with above machines. In 
addition we have numerous 
other designs arranged to 
suit any size office. 


aa 








For the Linotype 


The Work Bench is made of white 
rock maple, 26” wide, 70” long, 
and 134” thick, with cleated ends. 
The hood over top provides for 
tools while at work. Base contains 
seven large blank drawers for tools 
and parts, one drawer for liners, 
special drawer for cleaning space 
bands, with drop hinged front, 
three drawers containing go re- 
movable boxes for small parts, 
two drawers spaced for larger 
parts, one drawer for space bands 
together with 120 large removable 
boxes, one drawer for ejector 
blades and 14 matrix drawers. 
Ends and back of Cabinet are 
paneled. Concave toe base. Made 
in all steel or wood. 


Linotype Machinist Bench and Storage Cabinet. ™ : Write for illustration of other sizes. 
In Steel, S-4091. In Wood, K-257. 




















Monotype Storage Cabinet — New Design 


The new feature in this Monotype Machinist Work Bench and Storage Cabinet is the arrangement for the care of die 
cases and matrices. Cabinet has white rock maple work top 28’x84"x 134” thick. Each of the 40 special drawers provides 
for one die case with mats. 
This is a great saving of 
time in making changes. The 
die case with mats are always 
together. This gives a capac- 
ity of 40 die cases and 
120 fonts of mats and sorts. 
In addition the Cabinet holds 
54 body type molds, six display 
molds, 60 normal wedges, and 
one drawer for pump, and 14 
blank drawers for tools and 
parts. Drawers are of various 
depth. All drawers have auto- 
matic locking devices. Among 
the hundreds of users of this 
Cabinet are the following: 
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Industrial Printing Co., Baltimore. 
Premier Printing Co, Cleveland. 
Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia. 
Wm. F. Fell Co., Philadelphia. 
Chilton Printing Co., Philadelphia. 
Pictorial Review, New York City. 
Monotype Composition Co., 
Pittsburgh. : 
Monotype Work Bench and Storage Cabinet. 
In Steel, S-4201. In Wood, K-357. 


KRAMER WOODWORKING COMPANY (pence! 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE = “Since't7e7" PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Life is one %reat Ad 


Venture after another 






Our Specialty is the elimination of 





Venture in the use of 


Printing, Inks 











Thus releasin3, 





Your overtaxed energies 





To register 
The full development of 
Your Art 









Simund Ullman Company 
Highest Quality Printing Inks 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 








It has saved its cost 
more than once in time 
of figuring on jobs alone. 

Barron County News- 

Shield, 
Barron, Wis. 





I think it is one of the 
most valuable additions I 
have made to my office. 

The Augusta Beacon, 

Augusta, Mich. 





The use we have made 
of the Price List shows it 
to be marvelous. 

J. S. Zood, Mgr. 
Lititz, Pa. 





We have been doing 
more jobs, in greater 
quantities and at a better 
profit. 

H. L. Sunderlin, 
State Center, Iowa 








RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 











The money I have 
spent for this List is 
the best investment 
I have ever made. 

R. H. Alcorn, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 








We consider the 
List the salvation of 
the printing business. 

Jas. B. Pearce, 

La Junta, Colo. 





The Price List has 
been a money-maker 


or me. 
Fred L. Tipton, 
Girard, Ill. 


Onward! the Cry of Franklin Printers 


Endorsed by the big paper supply houses, the big type foundries and the 








The greatest buy I 
ever made for the 
money. 

W. N. Curtiss, 
Continental, O. 





The Business 
Printer is well worth 
$15 to any printer. 

Towne & Robie, 
Franklin, N. H. 





It is the best List 
that we have seen. 

The Leader Pub. 

Co., Ltd., 

Regina, Sask., Can. 





Would not do busi- 
ness without it. 
A. H. Planck, 


ORGANIZATION 


How wi!l organization help 
you? Are you open-minded 
as to the plight of yourself 
and competitor or do you 
amble along with smug sat- 
isfaction, unresponsive to the 
trend of the times? 

You will find organization 
all around you, but do you 
recognize in it the potency of 
tremendous power? If not, 
better awaken! 

Organization means power, 
for each and every member 
in it. “Let us organize and 
progress,” should be your 
battle cry! 

“Organization,” a teeming 
monthly publication devoted 
to this phase of the printing 
industry, will be sent you for 
a vear for Two Dollars. Sub- 
scribe today to this organiza- 
tion-promoter if you want to 


biggest men in the printing industry, the Franklin Printing Price List today 
ranks as the most potent influence in making for the prosperity of printers all 
over this continent that exists. 


WHY are these big concerns and men so 
strongly endorsing the Franklin Printing 
Price List ? 


WHY are printers subscribing at the rate 
of about five hundred a month? 


WHY are big corporations with private 
printing plants adopting its use? 


WHY are business men recognizing its 
power and seeking its users ? 


All because it is right in principle; and, furthermore, 
because it brings into existence a standard—a fair 
standard by which everybody is assured satisfaction, 
fair treatment and consistent quality throughout. 


keep your fingers right on the 


McKinney, Tex. ! 1 
pulse of printers’ progress. 


Because it eliminates the uncertainty of the printing 
business. Uncertainty, or lack of price knowledge, has 
been the factor directly responsible for the tremendous handicaps the industry 
has labored under in the past. Printers have not developed financial stability. 
Your big supply houses and printing men endorse and recommend it so categori- 
cally because they have seen its use demonstrated so positively that it spells pros- 
perity for the craft — the big printer and the little printer — that they are using 
their own organizations to place it in every shop in the land. 














A veritable _life- 
saver in our shop. 
J. G. Campbell, 

Wellington, Kan. 





We wouldn’t give 
up the Price List. 
The Recorder Press 


Co., 
Albion, Mich. 





Send two Price 
Lists for another 
year. 

E. F. O’Brien, 

Havana, Cuba 


In other words, it has made the printer prosperous — and this prosperity has 
been enjoyed by the allied trades. 





We want to say 
that we are more 
than pleased with it. 

E. M. Stenniger, 

Elko, Nevada 


And big corporations with private printing plants are adopting it to provide 


them with absolutely definite knowledge of their costs of operation. This shows 
their confidence in its utility —all proved to their utter satisfaction ere they 
made their decision to use it. 





Am almost ashamed 
to pay so little for 
this service. 

. F. Lee, 
Haines City, Fla. 





And the business man, he too is converted for the reason that he above all is 
the real judge of business principles. He recognizes in the Franklin Printing 
Price List the force that he is going to improve the lot of the printers, to him 
meaning better service, which he is more than willing to pay for if he can but get 
The Franklin Printer is giving it to him. This printer is getting better 
prices; he can afford to give better service. 


Couldn’t get along 
without the “Price 
List.” 

Peter Peterson, 
Manti, Utah 





I consider it the it 
best investment I y 
ever made in my life. 

Samuel M. Gilbert, 
The Pioneer Register, 

salem, S. D. 


RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE UIST 
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€ T figure the List is actu- 

article that has ever en- assured to printers who copies of your book, for ally worth seven thou- 

tered a print shop. use the Price List. the use of our salesmen. sand dollars per year to 
. E. Wright, 5 2 me. 

The RE 2. ows D. H. McGrath, Keller-Crescent Co. 


Geneseo, N. Y. Jerome, Idaho Evansville, Ind. 


Your List is the best I realize that success is Send three additional 


RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 


John T. Durst, 
Forest City, Ark. 


















































The work is the finest The Franklin Price List 
thing our profit-less soul is the real bulwark of our 
has seen for many moons. defense. 

P. W. Hohnson, 
Marion, S. C. 


Could not get along 
without the Price List 
now at any cost. 

W. H. McCurdy, Pub. 
The Carleton Enterprise, 

Carleton,.Neb. 


RA N K LI N We discarded our other 
o_ — been using 
PRINTING] Seuubecribed fori 


PRICE Lil ST Wessale, The Grandview Herald, 


Waconia, Minn. Grandview, Wash. 


PRINTING 
PRICE LIST 


We are very much 
pleased __ Bageen the 


Mr. Printer, You Are In Great Danger! | ***::::: 


Conditions are treacherous now for the printer. Onto you is foisted, to add MD gd mide cling 


to your already heavy burden, increased transportation costs on paper. The ny C feomam, 
paper situation causes unlimited anxiety and no little loss of business and pres- isons 
tige. And on top of it all, a difficult labor problem confronts you. 

Where is the printer at? you ask. What will be the outcome? Will it be 
insolvency, or must you grind soul out in the death struggle, sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day, merely to defer the day of reckoning? 

There is, of course, no cure-all for these complexities. But what a deplorable ey hal 
and miserable condition for a printer to “carry on” under the old regime, the old Weeea’ Mite, 
order of things— charging before-the-war prices or even 1919 prices—like so 
many thousands are doing. 

Are you one of the class which is paying toll to a weakness of not knowing what 
to charge for your product to make a profit; of lacking courage to serve for a fair 
and liberal profit; of living up to the ideals of the successful modern business man 
of today in demanding at least fair and impartial emoluments; of submitting to G. L Beetler, Mer. 
the temptations and coercion of shysters who would deprive you of birthright, Farmington, N. M. 
subjecting you to humilities no creature called “man” should tolerate — or 

Are you the counterpart of the other extreme — the 
Franklin Printer, who has been disillusioned and who is 
reaping the rewards of courage and sagacity, having 






































Can not sail the 
rough seas of Print- 
dom without it. 

The Milan Standard, 
Milan, Missouri. 





It has made good 





Price List is just 
what I needed. 
E. P. Andree, 
516 Natchez St., 
New Orleans, La. 





Sorry that we did 
not know of it sooner. 





We couldn’t get 
along without it. 
C. B. Davies, 

Concordia, Kan. 





PRINTERS’ 
CLEARING HOUSE 





We have found it 


adopted the most effective of all available forces to 
progress and to dethrone a spineless thing labeled “‘fear 
and ignorance ?”’ 

Just hear the voices of Franklin Printers speaking. 
Listen to their enthusiasm and appreciation; their con- 
fidence and assurance that the future is rosy, that all 
goes well with them. 

This ought to be cheerful news to you, Mr. Printer, 
receiving this invitation to join the success-throng—the 
printers who are not slaving for a pittance, but getting a 
good margin of profit on their time and money investment. 


Mindful of the need for 
Practical facilities to make 
the printing office systematic, 
we have correlated the knowl- 
edge of w idely experienced 
men covering the whole field 
of printing office conduct into 
Practical systems, and enu- 
merate, among others, the fol- 
lowing, which have proved 
invaluable in obtaining extra- 
ordinary results for printeries: 


Practical Sample 
Case for Selling. 

Practical Advertis- 
ing System. 

Practical Cost 
System. 


In conjunction with the 
Franklin Printing Price List 
no printer need be unsys- 
tematic —for these systems 
and devices are available to 


very wonderful. 
Behrendt Press, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Will not be with- 
out one. 
Vernon Parish Dem- 
ocrat, 
Leesville, La. 





I am getting a 
great deal of good 
out of the Price List. 

The Lakeland Star, 
Lakeland, Fla. 





We could not get 
along without the 
“Bible.” 

W. H. Pugh, 


all printers at a very nominal Edgemont, S. D. 


Let us show you the way! Let us add inspira- a 
tion to your equipment and encourage you on to get- 
ting a legitimate remuneration for your diligence and 
endeavors. Probably you only need some more real contact with that big 
fraternity of printers who are forging ahead. We will give you this contact. 





Once used always 











used. 
Herbert C. Anderson, 
The Harlem News, 
Harlem, Mont. 





We are very well 
: pleased with this 
Heed the call! Merely say that you are interested, and we'll do the rest. It entails service. 


ee one s 4 : August Pohl, Mer., 
no obligation on your part. Wait not, for tomorrow will be too late. Write today. oa D 


Ashley, N. D. 
D m I. 221 Atlas Bl 
PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY sir Take City, Uteh 
R. T. PORTE, President ' "Tt ccue 


» Printery, 
BRANCH: 32 Temperance Street, Toronto, Canada Milwaukee, Wis. 





This is the best 
thing that ever came 

















We couldn’t do with- 
out the Price List now 
that we have it. 


I would rather do with- 
out my feeder than be 
without the Price List. 


Fred P. Robinson, 
Curwensville, Pa. 


The List made it pos- 


sible for my office to RAN KLIN 
ma <n PRINTING 


The Bristow Record Co., PRICE LIST 


Bristow, Okla. 
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R KLI N We are delighted with 

A N the List as it saves time 

PRI NTI NG pea aed in almost every 
ca: 


Freeport Press, 
Freeport, L. I. 


“Hollins & Porter, 
London, Ont., Can. 


PRICE LIST 



























































Three Nodels for Cylinder Presses. Write for Circular I 











UTILITY 


SAFETY GAS DEMAGNETIZING 


HEATERS 


lead all others because they quickdry the 
ink and increase pressroom production. 


Recent re-order sales of utility heaters 


A Utility Heater sold usually sells more, as witness 
the following list of recent re-orders for them: 


Sold 
Re-orders Previously Total 


Art Color Printing Co., New York.......... 
Barta Press, Boston, Mass................ 
F. A. Bassette Co., Springfield, Mass........ 
I. H. Blanchard Co., New York............ 
Canadian-American Machinery Co., London 
The Chilton Co., Philadelphia............. 
eMac RO MAIO noosa os das escwes 
Finlay Bros., Hartford, Conn............... 
Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston............ 
Charles Francis Press, New York.......... 
Grolier-Crafts Press, New York............ 
A ee 6 Sl || rn 
Hood Printing Co., Memphis, Tenn........ 
Hurst & Hurst, New York................. 
D. F. Keller & Co., Chicago, Ill............. 
foc Ye | | a ee 
Geo. F. Lasher Co., Philadelphia........... 
Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
The Maqua Co., Schenectady, N. Y......... 
Murdoch, Kerr & Co., Pittsburgh.......... 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. . 
R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, Conn.......... 
Wm. E. Rudge, New York................. 
Rumford Press, Concord, Vt............... 
Sherwood Press, Hartford, Conn........... 
South Publishing Co., New York........... 
Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia......... 
aypographic Service Co., New York........ 

Ulimann Press, New York ela Sica th sills ie Gigs 
University Press, Boston, Mass............ 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co., New York........... 
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UTILITY HEATER CO. 


Bea 
Main Office and Factory: 220 Centre St., New York 


H of Sold in Washington by Chas. F. Calhoun; San Francisco by Harry W. Brintnall; 

Printer Philadelphia by Hartnett Co., 1010 Race St.; Pittsburgh by Lewis Roberts, 

| t p 104 Smithfield St.; Boston by Philip Ruxton, Inc.; London, Eng., by Canadian- 
ay Ss American Machinery Co.; Stockholm, Sweden, by Fredr. Wagner. 
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KIDDER Al/l-Size Adjustable 
ROTARY PRESS 


Speed 1 to 3 colors on one or both sides of web. 
5000 to 6000 per hour Practically any length sheet taken from roll 
Perfect Register . ‘ . 

and delivered cut and printed. Suitable for 
printing on wrappings, parchment, grease 
proof, onion skin, glassine. Also specially 
adapted for long runs printing such as alma- 
nacs, commercial forms, labels or unbound 
publications. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


has used tons of Printing Ink in his printing plant and tons and 
tons are being used to elect him. 


Inks for political printing must suit all parties and meet all con- 


ditions, North, South, East and West. 
We make Republican and Democratic Inks and all other kinds. 


Have you seen our booklets on Printing and Process Inks? 
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Write, Wire, Phone, Call — Offices in all the principal cities. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co, 


NEW YORK, 605-611 WEST 129th STREET 
BOSTON riscsssescsccsscaced 516 Atlantic Avenue CHICAGO.......... 718 South Clark Street TORONTO..........233 Richmond Street, W. 





PHILADELPHIA... 1106 Vine Street ST. LOUIS......101-103 S. Seventh Street MONTREAL ...........46 Alexander Avenue 
BALTIMORE......312 North Holliday Street CLEVELAND ......321 Frankfort Avenue © WINNIPEG......... 173 McDermott Avenue 
NEW ORLEANG............... 425 Gravier Street DETROIT..............184 Gladstone Avenue ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 














| FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA | 
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“A word to the wise is sufficient” 


Good Reliable Service 





Install on trial a 


Frohn Simplex Feeder 
For Your Cleveland Folder 
No speed too fast —othing simpler to operate. 


Handles the most delicate stock without marking or smutting. No 
anti-smutting devices needed with the FROHN SIMPLEX. 

Not an experiment —a successful feeder for over 15 years — the first 
feeder doing as good work as when installed. 

Many in use on Cleveland folders and not one dissatisfied customer. 

No feeder for Cleveland folders compares with the FROHN SIM- 
PLEX —costs more but the saving of human labor and increased 


production reduces extra expense quickly—then the profit keeps growing 
year after year. The very nature of the feeder makes the expense of 


upkeep comparatively nothing. 
We believe you can not afford to be without one on every Cleveland 
you have. 


Investigate—an installation subject to trial in your own plant gladly made. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CoO., INC. 


Printers’ & Bookbinders’ Machinery 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING Broadway and 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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0 PONT 
BRONZE: 
POWDER 


Pale Gold 7205F 
An Achievement in the Development of the Bronze Powder Industry in America 


Unusual brilliancy and covering qualities distinguish Du Pont Bronze Powder as a superior product. 


It is offered for use wherever the finest and most lasting effects in bronze are desired, either in 
embossing, lithographing, engraving or flat printing. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Incorporated 
SALES DEPARTMENT, CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half —enable makeready to 
permanently stay “put”—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 














For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to ‘‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 


3. Durability.— Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless. — Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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The “Gene’”’ Turner (Guide Doubles the life of the machine. 


Doubles the capacity of the machine. 
For Cleveland Folding Machines Controls long narrow sheets. 
(Patent applied for) Can be attached or removed in 30 seconds. 
Saving on one job pays for the device. 


Right angle or parallel work up to fourteen inches can 
be run on right hand side, equalizing the wear of the 
machine and producing 100% perfect job. 


Small or fancy parallel or novelty fold work can be cut 
in the sheet and doubled with two operators, producing 
better work than if folded two on and cut afterwards. 


Long narrow sheets can be fed narrow side to guide 
without swinging if the guide is used as control; set 4 
to 1 in. from off side of sheet. 


Two narrow sheets, not exceeding half the width of 
machine, can be fed at same time, using two guide bars, 
the middle one acting as a control for left hand sheet 
and guide for right hand sheet. 


The “Gene” Turner 
Extension Guide 

















aon: | 
Hump --->> 


66 99 
GENE TURNER **Press the Hump=—Slip on—Slip off *’ 
30 EUCLID ARCADE CLEVELAND, OHIO ; : ’ 
For feeding very small work in first folding plate of 
Send for Vest Pocket Catalog Model B, per pair 

















Better Catalogues at Less Cost 


Your hand-covered, side-stitched, paper-bound books are too costly because 
hand covering, when compared with machine work, is slow and expensive. 


to bind these books is to gather the paper covers with the 
A Be f t er Way sections, stitch and strip the back a iy harmonious color 
of paper or cloth on the Brackett Stripping Machine. 

Why not write or zs M ; . 
send in samples of Wuy Nor Boy an inexpensive machine that will produce ten 
your complicated to twenty times as much in an hour ? 
wr agpintl “ge RESULTs in a better bound book with stitches and the back 
make a tremen- covered tightly. 

alice Money SAVED in labor and rent will more than recompense 

—— a you within a short time for the investment. 








It is an all-purpose machine which will strip 
end sheets, reinforce outer sections, make hinged 
covers, hinge maps, cover the backs of books 
34” to 1” thick and strip index sheets or any 
other stripping which is done by hand. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
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The ‘‘Sterling’’ Mark of Presses 


HE Meisel Trade Mark is like 


the Sterling stamp on silver- 





MEISEL PRESS of spe- 
cial design has been 
installed in the private 
plant of the American Rail- 
way Express Company for 
the production of express 








waybill forms. Read the 
notice on Page 640 of The 


ware. It is your assurance that you 
are getting a machine of the highest 
quality and one that will be a prof- 
itable investment. Meisel Presses 
are making money for printers in 
hundreds of plants. Is yours one of 
them? Write for details. 


>. 
lo, 


MEISEL PRESS 
MFG. COMPANY 





944-948 Dorchester Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


-@* 


| aun 


| 


MEISEL 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office. 

















The Eternal 
Question 


Asked Printers 


“What is 
the Price” 





You will find a profitable answer in Nashville Printers Club’s 
reliable and authoritative 


PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING § 


Compiled from authenticated Records of Cost and Production. 


Now Ready, List No. 6. 


More than 200 schedules covering all classes of 
Commercial Printing, Blank Books, etc. Published 
continuously by the Nashville Printers Club for the 
past eight years. In use in more than 1000 shops 
in all parts of the country. Many big shops use 
from 6 to 20 of these lists. This list is available to 
buyers of printing. A fair list to check by. A safe 
list to sell by. 


Revised Completely 
to August 15, 1920. 


RECENT ENDORSEMENTS: 
W: ard Printing, Washington, Pa., July 23, 1920. 
“Continue price list service for another year. We consider your list the 
best, although we are Typothetez members.” 
Commercial Lithographing Co., Louisville, July 14, 1920. 
“Have been using two of your lists for the last year, and find them very 
valuable. Send three additional lists at once.’ 
Caldwell Publishing Co., Lenoir, N. C., March 10, 1920. | 
““We are thoroughly pleased with your price list. Kindly send us two 
more complete lists.” 
Knoxville Lithographing Company, Knoxville, Tenn., March, 1920. 
“T think it is the best printers’ price list that has ever been issued.” 
Brandao Printing Company, New Orleans, La., March 5, 1920. 
“Your 1920 list is worth all you ask for it—and more.” 


P e l () Sent on 5 days’ approval to any reliable concern. Further information on application. 
rice $ =" 0 Nashville Printers Club,403 Commercial Club Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Miles and Miles of Leads and Sluzs 


Are Quickly and Cheaply Produced by the 


Thompson Type, Lead and Rule Caster 


HE galleys shown above contain 33 pounds 

each of 2-point leads and 6-point slugs, a total 
of 66 pounds produced in 50 minutes, including 
change of mold from leads to slugs. 

It is this great output, combined with the high 
quality of its product, that makes the Thompson the 
only type and lead caster you can afford to install. 

And you should install a type caster. The high 
wage scale in composing rooms, together with the 


high cost of foundry type and spacing material, are 
two big reasons why you need just such a machine. 


With a Thompson in your composing room 
there will be an immediate reduction in these high 
costs. Eliminating the expense of distribution, 
wiping out type foundry bills, doing away with 
picking and hunting for sorts, are three ways the 
machine will save you money. A request on your 
business letterhead will bring further particulars. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie St., Chicago 























For Job Presses — 


Save your Rollers from 
setting cut by rule work 
and get a better product 


O away with the necessity of using bearers in 
your Press forms — prevent slurs caused by 
sliding of form rollers— turn out fine halftone 
printing and other difficult work with ease — use 


Warner Expansion Roller Trucks 


Bearers are unnecessary and the work is produced without 
slurs or other defects due to sliding of form rollers. Turn out 
the finest work, such as delicate vignette halftones, halftones 
with heavy solids, tint blocks, rule work, gold ink printing, or 
any work where the rollers are likely to slide across the form. 
If extra distribution is desired you can run the vibrator with 
the Warner Expansion Roller Truck, since you have the full 
width of the surface of the truck tire bearing on the track, 
leaving no chance for the roller trucks to skid. 

Notice the illustration (9) in this advertisement and you will 
see that the tire does not flare out at the sides when expanded. 
Trucks can be left on the press while idle or over night and 
they will be just as true as the day they were put on the press. 
You are always assured of equal ink distribution with the 
Warner Expansion Roller Trucks, since there are no flat spots 
and the surface of the tire is always even. They are strongly 
built without unnecessary weight. 


1234567 8 9 


HE proper expansion for a roller truck is illustrated above. 
Read the following explanation: 
1—The lock nut is locked when truck is adjusted to its proper diameter. 
2—The adjusting nut which is used to adjust the truck to its proper diameter- 
3—Allows spring (4) to climb upward when the nut (2) is adjusted. 
4—Endless coil spring closely wound which is used for internal expansion. 
5—Spring steel band which is placed around coil spring (4) to give flat founda- 
tion for rubber tire (6). 
6—Tire which is made of a composition of rubber to overcome the effects of 
ink, oil and gasoline. Tire is V-shaped to fit (3, 7) so as to overcome the 
ink, oil, gasoline, or any dirt getting into the internal parts of trucks. 
7—V-shaped washer, same as (3). 
8—Roller assembled ready for proper adjustment. 
o—Roller expanded to its full capacity. Allows for 14-inch expansion over all. 
1o—Hexagonal hub. Allows the use of a wrench and keeps inking rollers from 
turning while adjusting trucks to proper size. 


TEST THEM YOURSELF 


Order a set on a free trial basis of 30 days— If unsatisfactory return the trucks 
at our expense — otherwise mail remittance for $18.00. 


Expansion Roller trucks for C. & P. Gordon Job Presses of all sizes 


WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


Box 424 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 

Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 

Other Operations 

ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 

Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 

Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 


ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on ; 
can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Built by The Regina Company wit. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 











as Sian Tue NET EXPERIENCE of 


= aoe users —employers as well as em- 
am §=s- ployees — proves conclusively that 
the Ludlow is the easiest and most 
economical system of display com- 
position in the world. To those in 
doubt some interesting “FACTS” 
are available for the asking. 


The Ludlow Typograph 
Display Composition—8 to 60 Ludlow Typograph Company 
point without any change what- General Office and Factory, 2032 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO 


ever of machine, mold or liners. Eastern Office, 606 World Building, NEW YORK 


THE LUDLOW 


A Complete System for DISPLAY Composition 


All Display in this Advertisement is Set in Ludlow Typefaces—Note Full-Kerning Italics 
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Two Essentials at least 
that mark the progress of our career are found in our busi- 
ness of supplying Machinery and Materials for Photo- 
Engravers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers, and Printers— 


Wesel Quality and Service 


THE QUALIT Y—the Best Made. 
THE SERVICE—at your service in any way we can serve you. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY built to plans and specifications. 


As an old established house, experience and knowledge have placed 
the Wesel Company in an excellent position to respond promptly 
as to your orders or inquiries. Do not hesitate to ask us regarding 
your plans or needs. Our Western Representatives are advised from the Home Office. 


6 F.WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Home Office, 72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention The Inland Printer. 























Each Tuft of Bristles Fastened With a Staple 


Staples Benzine Brushes 


EGULAR BeENzINE BRUSHES are made 
in four sizes, Nos. 15, 20, 25 and 30. 
Size No. 20 is 2%x7% inches. The Oval- 
Back Benzine Brushes are 5%x2% inches. 
No. 1 has long and No. 2 has short bris- 
tles. The Perfection Benzine 
Brush is 5x2% inches, and is |} sign cf uality 
made with ten rows of pure Staples 
China bristles. No. 2A with |] St#mpedon Each 


handle has a 4-inch brush. aa 


Send for illustrated circular ‘‘ Evervpay NEcEssITIES FOR THE PRINTING 
Orrice,’’ showing a full line of brushes and other printing accessories 
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N-O-S COMPOUND does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 





THE HIGH 
REPUTATION OF OUR 
INKS 
IS WORLD-WIDE 
JUST AS IT WAS 


NEARLY A CENTURY 
AGO 


THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aul PRINTING G & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEWARK, N.J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 
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“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our little booklet just issued is yours if you'll only ask for it. 





























LARGER QUARTERS :: LOWER RENTS 
BETTER LIGHTING SATISFIED LABOR GREATER OUTPUT 


These are some of the reasons why printers are moving from the centers of big cities to the 
suburbs. This change frequently means a change from direct current motors to alternating 
current motors. The Sprague Electric Works have made a specialty of this change over work. 
Many large contracts for fitting out plants with A. C. motors have been handled by them. 


This illustration shows a two motor A. C. drive large magazine web press as used 
or printing periodica!s and catalogues. It is actuated by full automatic control. 


Main Offices 0 General Electric Company Branch Offices 
$27 W.34th-St. NewYorls, in Principal Cities 
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waiting for repairs. 


The man without a set of seasonable 
Rollers is in the same predicament as 
the man without a wearable pair of 
shoes. Both have to wait for repairs. 


A set of seasonable Rollers held in reserve 
saves a great many valuable minutes in the press- 
room. Think what it is worth on the cool, dry 

days we will have this month to have a set of pliable Rollers in the racks for 
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few seasonable Rollers in reserve your presses can be operated continuously. 


Remember “One good Roller on hand is worth three on 
the way,” and order a seasonable supply of those extra 
long-wearing, result-producing ‘‘Fibrous”’ Rollers today. 
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SHALL APPRENTICES BE TRAINED OR 
EDUCATED IN PRINTING? 


BY FRANK K. PHILLIPS 


_— present dearth of workmen 

/ ) in the printing industry is 

34) arousing much interest on the 

part of employers and employees 

as to the selection and teaching 

of apprentices. Many suggested 

methods of producing competent 

workmen are constantly being 

==) presented, but nearly all of 

these methods endorse either the shop or the public 

school as the proper place to provide instruction. 

Which of these places should be selected? That is to 

be determined. The selection of the best place for 

apprentice instruction, depending as it does upon the 

question of instruction methods in either the shop or 
the school, is a very vital matter. 

The ordinary shop method is that of technical 
training; the school method is that of technical edu- 
cation. Between the two methods of instruction there 
exists not only a distinction, but a great difference. 
Technical training means to teach by repetition those 
processes which help standardization and quick pro- 
duction. It makes of the worker one cog of a vast 
machine by so familiarizing him with his job that he 
does the right thing at the right time almost auto- 
matically, and becomes merely a specialist in his par- 
ticular line. The result of training a number of workers 
in specialty operations undoubtedly leads to quicker 
and greater production. 

As an elementary illustration we may take the case 
of the trained monkey Joe, who takes so prominent a 
part in some more or less humorous moving pictures. 
Joe is undoubtedly the best trained monkey in the 
world, and performs prodigious feats. One can easily 

6-4 


imagine the great patience and persistency of the 
trainer teaching him to perform, with the numberless 
repetitions necessary of each trick, until at last Joe 
automatically performs the right feat when the proper 
signal is given. But, Joe is only trained — not edu- 
cated. Left to himself he probably would soon discard 
the human apparel which he affects in the movies, and 
his apparently human customs and mannerisms would 
be replaced by the natural customs and instincts of the 
ordinary monkey. However, could Joe be taught to 
understand the hygienic value of bathing, the healthful 
value of proper diet, and the elevating influence of 
correct customs he then would be educated as well 
as trained. 

Technical education means to teach more than the 
actual technical processes. It teaches theory along 
with facts, excites the vision and imagination, and 
above all things it affords an opportunity for creative 
ability. Had he possessed only technical training and 
not technical education, Benjamin Franklin would 
never have improved the printing press, would never 
have discovered that lightning and electricity are the 
same thing; nor would Ottmar Mergenthaler ever have 
invented that marvelous machine, the linotype. 

Printing was originally intended as and by many is 
now considered an art — one of the great arts — but 
the substitution of training instead of education has 
largely caused it to be looked upon today as nothing 
but a trade, wherein technical operations and product 
are emphasized and creative ability and inspiration are 
not encouraged. Present apprentice training methods, 
or more correctly speaking, the lack of apprentice 
training methods, are largely responsible for the 
inferior printing produced, and for the lack of competent 
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workers in the industry. Few self respecting boys of 
sixteen years of age or over are willing to be identified 
with an art where they are compelled to depend on the 
whim of a journeyman printer for the knowledge they 
may obtain of any of the technicalities or processes of 
that art, nor are they willing to labor under factory 
conditions in an attempt to produce an artistic output 
requiring thought, initiative, and skill equal to that 
of the fine arts. Subconsciously, perhaps, they realize 
the difference between training and education. They 
want to be more than mere workers in printing 
factories; they want to be artists who create and 
work in order that they may have the opportunity of 
displaying the results of their efforts to be criticized, 
corrected, or praised as the case may be. 

The teaching of printing apprentices in the past has 
been mostly confined to training methods, and to this 
fact may be largely attributed the scarcity of competent 
workers and the specialization of workers in the various 
processes of the industry. How could any boy learn 
the principles of the printing art in a modern news- 
paper plant, which more properly should be called a 
newspaper factory? The production of the type matter 
used is mechanical, the assembling of this matter into 
page formation is mechanically done by makeup men, 
most of whom know nothing about shape harmony (and 
would not have the time to utilize such knowledge 
even though they possessed it), the making of the matrix 
is mechanical, and the press upon which the paper is 
printed is an automatic machine, needing machinists 
more than artists to operate it. Surely, under such 
conditions, one can not expect an artistic product. The 
apprentice boy unfortunate enough to have entered 
a newspaper factory has little incentive to study the 
beautiful and interesting history of printing, or the 
theory which should accompany the actual performance 
of the technical operations. He doesn’t study them, 
but is content to learn that particular mechanical 
branch which to him offers the road of least resistance, 
being influenced, of course, by the wage scale and the 
working conditions existing in the particular branch 
he patronizes. 

Apprentice conditions in most of the job and book 
publishing shops are little, if any, better than the 
conditions in the newspaper factories. The stress is 
usually placed on the quantity of production and not 
on the quality of the product. 

Technical training without being supplemented by 
educational processes is often valuable in emergency 
cases, where it is desirable to produce certain commodi- 
ties in the shortest possible time. For instance, with 
the entrance of the United States into the world war 
there was an immediate demand for specialized workers, 
such as riveters, boat builders, radio operators, machine 
tenders, etc. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that 
the need for specialized workers was one of paramount 
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importance. How to secure a sufficient number of 
these specialists in the shortest possible time was a vital 
problem that had to be solved and solved quickly. 
The Government solved it by calling upon the educators 
of the country and putting up to them this matter of 
producing specialized workers. These educators, using 
vocational methods, trained thousands of such workers 
who were placed in standardized shops and shipyards. 

In the printing industry the present demand is for 
trained workmen; men familiar with certain technical 
processes who, by coérdinating their efforts are capable 
of producing a product quickly and efficiently. The 
demands of the printing industry may be compared 
to the military demands for war material during the 
conflict, but the future will offer the more lucrative 
positions to the educated artizan, or, more exactly 
speaking, to the artist, who is not only able to perform 
the skilled operations but who can originate and 
plan ideas. 

The trouble with some journeymen printers who 
learned their trade in shops is that they have been 
trained — not educated. A number of them can set 
type, or can lock up forms, or can make ready on a 
press; in fact, some of them can perform all the tech- 
nical operations of printing, but few of these journey- 
men can give you an accurate account of the history of 
the art, or of the great benefit of printing to civilization, 
nor do they possess an extensive knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of art, lettering, and geometric 
design, which are essential to produce printing of 
originality and above the ordinary quality. Perhaps 
a majority of them possess just enough skill to produce 
in one of the many technical operations of printing. 
They are trained in their particular phase of the craft, 
but they have not been educated in the broad, general 
sense that makes for the future growth and advance- 
ment of the art. 

Mere training which offers no incentive to become 
educated often stultifies ambition and transforms the 
embryo artist into the skilled worker, whose inspiration 
and pride in his work have been destroyed and who may 
degenerate into a routine drudge, a clock watcher and 
wage grabber. 

To become properly educated in the printing art 
it is essential that present apprentices receive part of 
their instruction outside the ordinary shop, where the 
chief incentive for production is the dollar. With but 
comparatively few exceptions the print shop can not 
function in providing entire instruction to apprentices. 
This positive assertion is made despite claims of so 
called industrial experts who stress the importance of 
shop “atmosphere” and shop “conditions.” The very 
fact that they advance these things as being necessary 
is proof that they have no actual knowledge of the 
atmosphere and conditions in average print shops. 
Artistry and inspiration in the ordinary print shop of 
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today is largely asphyxiated by the fumes of molten 
metal and nerve wrecked by metallic noises. 

No, the print shop is not the place of elementary 
instruction. The proper place is the public school, the 
birthplace of utilitarian creative spirit and the foster 
spirit of “doing something for its own sake.” 

The schools are equipped to provide instruction. 
More than fifteen hundred of them are provided with 
equipment and instructional facilities to furnish instruc- 
tion in printing, with an “atmosphere” of learning and 
under “conditions” that would have a tendency to 
produce artists and not factory workers. The schools 
can supplement mechanical training with theoretical 
education. Employing printers, under the guidance 
of professional educators, are realizing these facts. 

Two instances of the codperative plan between the 
employers and school authorities are the apprentice 
training systems of Connersville, Indiana, and Little 
Rock, Arkansas. As to information regarding the 
degree of success being secured it is only necessary to 
quote from an article by Francis H. Bird, assistant 
director, Department of Industrial Relations, United 
Typothete of America, in the May issue of The 
Typothete Bulletin. Mr. Bird writes: 


Mr. Shellhouse, director of production of the Express Printing 
Company, was very much perplexed over the labor problem in 
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his plant. His production was decreasing. Help was getting 
scarcer and scarcer. He saw the industrial condition facing the 
printing business unless some one got busy. The more he thought 
about the subject the more distracted he became. But one day 
the big idea came. Why not study the vocational education laws 
and see if they could be used to the advantage of the printing 
trade? 

He took the matter up with the high school officials of Con- 
nersville, and with the board of directors of the Express Printing 
Company. A codéperative plan of training high school boys was 
worked out by which the Express Printing Company instructed 
the high school boys, not only in the various branches of the 
printing industry but also in its art, creative and accounting 
departments, a part of each day. 

How is the plan working out? Mr. Shellhouse appears satis- 
fied with the work the boys are doing in his establishment, while 
the school officials report that those boys who are getting five 
hours’ practical work daily in the Express Printing Company’s 
plant are doing better in their school classes. 

It is quite a jump from Connersville, Indiana, to Little Rock, 
Arkansas. In Little Rock, however, the employing printers are 
experimenting with a plan somewhat similar to that just described 
for Connersville, with one fundamental difference — the Little 
Rock employers together with the Typographical Union are 
coéperating with the public school authorities. As far as can be 
ascertained, the plan is working out successfully. 


The students in the schools referred to are being 
educated as well as trained in the art of printing. As 
long as our public schools exist there should be no dan- 
ger of the degeneration of the art of printing into the 
trade of printing. The school educates in the art of 
printing; the shop rains in the printing trade. 









your own print shop — some suggestions and some facts. 


OT long ago I first met the mana- 
ger and salesman of a certain 
Middle Western printing con- 
cern. We met at an advertising 
convention, in fact. Perhaps he 
felt it necessary to explain why 
he was there, though increasing 
numbers of printers are going 





becoming real advertising counselors. “You see, Ram- 
say,” he said, “I kill two birds with one stone. I 
make the advertising convention while I am East 
selling certain insurance companies some printing.” 

At the time I was a bit surprised at his being able to 
sell printing so far from home, and I told him so. 

“We have some special work we do for them,” was 
his only explanation. 

Some time after that I happened to be in the home 


*Director, Sales Promotion, Publicity and Advertising, American Writing 
Paper Company; formerly editor Advertising and Selling, Postage, etc.; author 
of “ Effective House-Organs.”’ 





BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY* 








town of that printer and made it my business to call 
on him personally and see his plant. I was in for 
another surprise. They had a neat, well equipped 
plant, but a rather small one. In the town there were 
not less than three plants which were larger and better 
equipped than the one I was then calling on. 

The bulk of the business of that Middle West small 
printery was being sold to Eastern insurance companies, 
and at good prices, practically without competition. 

“How did they do it?” you ask. 

By specialization. They specialized in the prepara- 
tion of small enclosures designed especially for use by 
insurance companies. By specializing they were able 
to produce ideas that had not been used by the insur- 
ance companies, and by reason of their outside view- 
point, ideas which had not occurred to the insurance 
companies themselves. 

Starting in a small way they had built up a repeat 
business that eventually made it impossible for my 
printer friend to attend the advertising club conven- 
tions because he was so busy getting out specialized 
insurance advertising printing. 
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Since then I have kept my eyes open for other 
examples where printers have by specialization put 
themselves out of the realm of competition, so to speak. 

And the profit is not all on the side of the printers, 
as the customer by reason of their specialization is able 
to get his work at a lower price, with fewer chances of 
being disappointed, and with considerably less work and 
worry on his part. 

In Cleveland there is a firm of printers who for 
many years have had the account of at least one steel 
office equipment house, solely because they were 
specialists in printing such catalogues, booklets, and 
so on as were usually bought by firms in that line. They 
have artists who are specialists in retouching drawings 
and photographs, and their compositors and other 
plant men are adepts at handling the many varied and 
extremely technical details in that field. 

In another Eastern city there is a firm of printers 
who specialize in the production and printing of house- 
organs. They have for a long time piled up the total 
of a house-organ each working day. In New York city 
not many weeks ago I heard the proprietor of a big, 
finely equipped shop say: ‘Some day I hope to have a 
plant that is like Soandso’s,” mentioning the firm 
specializing in house-organs. Now the fact is Soandso’s 
shop is not over half the size of the New York city 
plant. Yet there is a concern that has made its 
reputation by specializing. 

In Omaha I found a big printing establishment 
which was printing catalogues and advertisements of 
pedigreed stock farmers from all quarters of the beef 
raising country. Many of the catalogues were sold 
entirely by mail, and as time went on the business of 
that concern grew in this particular because it special- 
ized in this form of printing. 

Of course for years we have had the printing plants 
which specialized in long runs, the bookbinding special- 
ists, the concern whose complete plant was its talking 
point, and so on. Those were specialists from the 
mechanical angle, but what we are talking about today 
are the specialists from the mental viewpoint. 

We have our criminal lawyers, our will case special- 
ists, our pleaders and our strictly office advisers in the 
legal fraternity. We have surgeons, eye, ear and 
throat specialists, specialists in bone diseases, and a 
multitude of other specialists in the medical profession. 

Why not printers who are specialists in the various 
industrial forms of printing? How soon shall we see 
printers specializing on production of printing designed 
to sell incubators, ice boxes, paint and varnish, retail 
store advertising, department store advertising, desks, 
typewriters, ice, milk, bread, coal and wood, building 
material — and a thousand and one other things which 
will occur to every reader as he reads this paragraph? 
Or, what is perhaps more logical, why not specialize on 
some class of prospect whose needs and wants you are 
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in position to know, as retailers of hardware, retailers of 
shoes, retailers of this, that and the other product? 
Or, specific prospects such as farmers, merchants, 
manufacturers — this would have to be specialized 
of course — and so on. 

What the little print shop out in the prairie country 
did with the mammoth life insurance companies can 
be done by every other printer in the country who has 
the vision and the “go ahead and get it” spirit. Such 
business as this is not subject to local conditions. It is 
usually not subject to competition. Frequently it can 
be taken months ahead of actual delivery date and used 
to fill in the valleys of production which our friends, 
the efficiency experts, make mountains out of. 

The change can be made gradually in any shop, you 
are not counseled to throw out your present bread and 
butter business. Far from it, keep that and use the 
specialization stuff as the back log to your fire for the 
winter time of orders. 

In one field, perhaps, specialization has been a bit 
overdone, we might as well admit, and that is catering 
to banks. I dare say there is hardly a scheme of any 
kind that in some course of its career is not tried out on 
our friends the bankers. The reason is obvious, the 
list is so easy to get at, with all the officers, capital and 
surplus, and all the other facts needed for a specialized 
campaign. More than that, bankers are sporadic 
advertisers as a rule, and “fall for’’ these schemes, it 
seems, and from the manufacturing standpoint you 
have only about a thirty thousand list to work on. So 
let the bankers alone, but aside from that I believe my 
heading, “All the world loves a specialist,” holds good. 

I must hasten to add that the bankers’ list is not a 
barren field if you can produce something brand new 
and appealing, for I know of several new things which 
have been sold to the bankers by specialists in printing 
bank supplies, advertising, etc., one of them such an 
ordinary every day thing as a coin wrapper with a 
unique advantage. 

While I have — for obvious reasons — not men- 
tioned a single name in this article, I can assure you 
that every case is a genuine one, and names would 
have been used had I not thought that doing so would 
embarrass the originators of these plans. 

How would I suggest a firm to join the specialist 
class? I would analyze the plant equipment, possi- 
bilities of stocks to be needed, the brain ability of the 
men behind the plant or who could be interested in it, 
and then I would pick out an industry which according 
to Babson and similar reports was in good healthy 
financial condition —not already overworked. I would 
study that industry until I knew more about it than the 
average man init. Then I would sell my first man, and 
then like the old saw about opening the bottle of olives, 
“the rest will come easy,” for I repeat: 

“ All the world loves a specialist.” 
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OUR CONFUSION AS TO COMPOUNDING 


BY F. HORACE TEALL 


O extended systematic search is 
necessary to discover that indi- 
vidual persons have widely dif- 
fering ideas of propriety and 
of necessity in regard to joining 
two English words, not only as 
to when the words should com- 
bine, but as to how to combine 

= 4) them, whether with or without 
a hyphen. And this is no new problem, but has 
existed, though but slightly studied, for centuries. A 
noted grammarian, William Chauncey Fowler, said: 
“Compound words in English, as distinguished from 
derivatives, have received comparatively but little 
attention; yet, from the great variety of the component 
parts, and the different relations in which they stand to 
each other, it is evident that these words deserve a 
more minute investigation.” This is certainly true, 
and probably will remain so. An adequate exposition 
of all that is proper to the subject would fill a large 
book. Of course we can not attempt anything more 
than generality. The present writer has ventured one 
full systematic treatise and found little adoption in 
full of his system, which, however, he still holds as 
correct in principle. 

The great point of divergence in opinion is one that 
is most clearly told in terms of grammatical classifica- 
tion. It is simply that of the difference between a noun 
and an adjective, and I shall strive to make clear the 
somewhat limited distinction as I see it. It is more 
fully explained in the Standard Dictionary. Some 
authoritative teachers have insisted that the mere 
placing of one noun before another made the first one 
an adjective; others, and among them most of our best 
grammarians, deny that mere position has this effect. 
The latter I hold to be correct. 

Henry Sweet was one of the keenest English gram- 
marians. He told, in the preface to his latest grammar- 
book, a story of his saying at a meeting that cannon in 
the word cannon-ball is not an adjective, meaning, of 
course, that it retains in such use its primitive function 
of a noun and so becomes part of anew word. He wrote 
that a prominent teacher, author of grammar-books, 
instantly protested that cannon so used is an adjective, 
and others united in protesting to the same effect, 
which meant that cannon ball is two separate words. 
One of these reasonings must be right and the other 
must be wrong, and I personally have no hint of a 
doubt that Sweet was right. Before telling what is 
my reasoning in regard to such words, which I shall 
explain dogmatically, we may note a variant treatment 


by John Earle, another highly credited philologist. 
Earle said that mere position before another noun made 
the first one become an adjective, and he did not say 
in connection with such statement that sometimes it 
was not so. But in the same book, elsewhere, in treat- 
ing of compound words, he divided them into what he 
called orders, and made his first order consist of words 
made by joining two nouns into one, with no provision 
for instances where the two should remain separate. 
Earle spoke truth in both places, but not full truth 
in either. 

An adjective is a word added to a noun, but remain- 
ing a separate word, to attribute or assert a quality, 
quantity, characteristic, or limitation which actually 
distinguishes the thing named from others of a similar 
nature or make. Thus, in the phrase paper box, the 
separate word paper distinguishes a box made of paper 
from a box made of any other material. A box used to 
keep paper in may be of any material, and so is not 
distinguished or defined by the word paper alone before 
box, but properly by the compound word paper-box. 
A paper-box, in other words, is simply a box for paper, 
and the name is one noun made by uniting two merely 
naming elements, as truly so as the name papyropyx 
would be if that were used instead. The difference in 
function between the two uses of the word paper is 
clearly a sound basis for difference in classification. 

The grammatical distinction here indicated is 
undoubtedly the basis of the difference between the 
compound and the two-word forms used in good print. 
A simpler means for discrimination is necessary, how- 
ever, and is found in the common rule based on accentu- 
ation, with the limitation that that rule is not appli- 
cable in all cases, especially in deciding between use 
of the hyphen and what printers call the one-word 
form. Certainly the editors of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary did not apply it when they made 
letter writer two words and story-writer a hyphened 
compound, nor in the case of their other innumerable 
discrepancies. It is equally certain that any reasoning 
that influences in one of the two cases here named is 
entitled to the same effect in the other. 

Added to the confusion thus indicated is the growing 
tendency toward the rejection of hyphens altogether, 
which to me seems nothing more or less than puerile 
nonsense. But it must be admitted that the whole 
subject is of slight importance in general, unless we 
can secure wide adoption of some real system which 
will adequately provide for preservation of distinctions 
that are urgently necessary to sense. Our dictionaries, 
our grammars, and our authors have left or kept us 
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unprovided in this matter, and it seems that we must 
remain so. Of one thing I am fully persuaded, and that 
is that the systematic use of the hyphen in certain 
kinds of compounds, if it could be universally estab- 
lished, would afford sure relief from one source of very 
common annoyance. Such relief would undoubtedly 
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be of practical benefit to proofreaders, who now must 
be satisfied with merely following copy or definite 
instructions. The time when, as Benjamin Drew told 
us, “the proofreader is left to his own discretion, and 
can do very much as he pleases,” is surely gone, if 
there ever was such a time. 


OVERCOMING STATIC ELECTRICITY IN 
PRINTING 


BY W. D. HORNADAY 


the dry and more altitudinous 

part of west Texas and all 

through the Southwest there 

are times when static electricity 

(oy is so bad that it is almost 

A\"| impossible to operate printing 

| presses. In summer this trouble- 

some period often lasts for 

3) several weeks at a stretch. L. 

D. Shaw, editor and publisher of the Higgins News, 

of Higgins, Texas, has invented a device for overcoming 

static electrieity and has had it in successful operation 

in his printing plant for some time. He has a technical 

education in electrical engineering. He describes the 
device as follows: 

“Tt has been a known fact for many years that 
moist paper will not electrify. Acting on this knowl- 
edge, for several years I have been working on a device 
that would feed sufficient moisture to paper, while in 
the act of printing, to prevent electrification, and at the 
same time not make the paper soggy and unsightly. 

“Almost two years ago I applied the device to our 
press, in its present form, and from that day to the 
present I have had no trouble whatever from ‘static.’ 
The device consists of a suitable tank, the length of 
which is the width of the largest paper that is to be 
used on the press. This tank — on some presses two 
are needed —is placed in position parallel to the 
cylinder of the press, and at such a distance that it will 
not interfere with the grippers or other part of the press. 

“T also have what I term a brush, composed of 
some absorbent, fibrous material, that will feed the 
water from the tank to the paper passing over the 
cylinder of the press, by capillary attraction. 

“T also have a mechanical arrangement to hold the 
brush, or any portion of the brush, to the paper that 
is being printed, so that in case sheets smaller than the 
capacity of the press are being printed, the tympan on 
the press will not become water soaked. 

“After much experimenting I find that nothing does 
so well to use in the making of the brush as a soft, 
tough paper, and I have found that news print will 


and 
RS) 


answer the purpose and will do the work for quite a 
number of weeks before it wears out. 

“Tn making the brush I take about twenty layers 
of suitable paper, and in order to aid in the feeding 
of the water I use a number of layers of blotting paper 
along the lower end of the brush, but I do not carry the 
blotting paper to point of contact with cylinder. 

“Tn actual work I make the brush in the form of a 
right angle along its length. The bottom portion of 
the brush stands in the water in the tank, in a perpen- 
dicular position. The horizontal portion of the brush 
touches the cylinder of the press very lightly, along the 
whole length of the cylinder. 

“With suitable screws I am able to bring the brush 
in more or less close contact as the case may necessi- 
tate, and it is possible to feed sufficient water to the 
press to soak the tympan, if it were so desired. 

“When ‘static’ is not bad, but is present, I find that 
absolute close contact of brush with cylinder is not 
needed, and I have used it with the brush absolutely 
out of contact. 

“On a drum cylinder two of the brushes are needed 
— one feeds water to the cylinder at a point where it 
moistens the paper in passing over the cylinder, the 
other is placed so that it lightly touches the tympan 
after delivery of the sheet of paper. 

“Both water tanks are electrically grounded, and 
of course the brushes are also grounded at the same time 
as the tank. By this I mean to say that the grounding 
of the tanks also grounds the brushes. 

“T am a little inclined to believe that, in spite of the 
moisture applied to the paper, some little electricity 
is generated, but I have never been able to establish 
it to my own satisfaction. But should electricity be 
generated, the brushes, thoroughly soaked with water 
(an excellent conductor), carry off the electricity as it 
is formed and the sheets deliver in good shape. 

“On a two revolution press I am somewhat inclined 
to believe that only one brush will be needed, but Iam 
not sure on this point, and it may be necessary to use 
more than one brush in actual practice. Not having 
tried it on a two revolution press I can not speak 
with certainty. 
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“On first thought it would seem as though the 
tympan of the press would become water soaked and 
soggy. Such, however, is not the case. With continued 
use of the device the tympan is uninjured and examina- 
tion would not disclose the fact that water had been 
applied to it. 

“T am not absolutely certain that it is the moisten- 
ing of the paper that prevents the generation of elec- 
tricity. Of course we all know that sufficient water 
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will do this. But I apply so little water that I am 
inclined to the belief that the brushes carry off the 
electricity rather than prevent it. The fact that once 
in a while there is evidence of electrolysis in the vulcan- 
ized iron tank might lend support to this theory. 

“For fourteen years we had been much troubled 
with ‘static.’ This dry climate is very favorable to it, 
but since putting this device on our press we have 
been free from trouble caused by static electricity.” 


LETTERHEADS AS DIRECT ADVERTISING 


BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


AN letterheads be used as direct 
advertising? Can sales argu- 
ments be carried on letterheads 
in so interesting and yet dig- 
nified a manner that they will 
do the work of a more expensive 
folder, or even of a catalogue? 
If they can, then it is highly 

a important to the printer to 
know that they can and to know why they can, because 
the use of such letterheads would mean more work for 
the printer. Let us look at the sort of letterheads that 
are now generally in use and then compare them with 
some of the sales argument letterheads used by paper 
houses and other progressive firms. This examination 
will be of immense help in securing the right answers 
to the two questions given above. 

Many present day letterheads eliminate all text 
save the firm name and the address. No hint is given 
of the nature of the business conducted by the firm, 
this matter apparently being left to knowledge gained 
by the receiver of the letter in some way, perhaps by 
second sight or clairvoyance. The type used, too, is 
small and grayish, the idea in using this sort of type 
being that it gives dignity and tone to the letterhead 
and thereby reflects the character of the firm itself. 

As a matter of fact, when a punchless letterhead of 
this sort is sent to a stranger it is quite apt to give him 
anything but the desired impression of dignity. It is 
more likely to create an impression of spinelessness 
and puzzlement. It is quite apt to make the recipient 
of the letter wonder what aggregation of aged incom- 
petents is trying to get to him now. 

It may sound like a strong statement to declare that 
this is a fact, but that the psychological result of gray- 
ness and lack of definiteness in type is to annoy and 
discourage the reader is a fact well known among adver- 
tising men. Type that looks forceful and says some- 
thing definite inevitably creates the impression of 
force and definiteness upon the reader. The gray type 
that says nothing beyond giving the firm’s name creates 


the exactly opposite impression upon the reader, 
whether the gray, indefinite type appears on a letter- 
head or in a page advertisement in a newspaper. 

A letterhead to be a good letterhead — without any 
reference to the direct advertising phase of the matter 
—should be printed, engraved or lithographed in 
strong, readable type which can be dignified despite its 
strength; it should tell the nature of the firm’s business 
and reflect the standing of the firm in the trade. If 
the letterhead is that of a hosiery mill and that mill is 
the largest in America, then why not state that fact 
on the letterhead? Even print a picture of the mill. 
It’s good business to do so, because by doing so the firm 
is advertising itself to every person to whom the letter- 
head goes. 

And if it is good advertising to go this far in a 
letterhead then it is good business to go even farther 
along this line. It is good business to make every 
letter sent out by a firm as much of an advertisement 
as a display advertisement that is placed in a newspaper 
or magazine. Every letterhead, in the opinion of the 
writer, should be definitely framed to be a business 
producer, just as other advertising matter sent out by 
the concern is framed to bring in business. 

But this, of course, does not necessarily mean that 
letterheads should quote prices, carry punch sentences 
urging people to buy goods, and that sort of material. 
The idea is something along that line, but not so exten- 
sive as that. We can see just what the idea is by now 
taking a look at some of the letterheads issued by paper 
firms and other concerns which appreciate the value 
of letterheads as direct advertising. 

Many paper firms issue different letterheads every 
few weeks or months. They print these letterheads in 
the very latest styles and on different weights, sizes, 
kinds and colors of paper. And at the bottom of each 
letterhead appears some such line as this: “This is 
a sample of our twenty pound Silktone Bond”; or 
“This is printed on our sixteen pound Everwear 
Bond.” Every letter sent out by these manufacturers 
is a snappy, high class, clever advertisement of what can 
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be done in the way of getting out striking letterheads 
by the use of their paper. Each of these letters is 
one hundred per cent direct mail advertising. The 
recipient simply can’t get away from this advertising. 
It isn’t a thing he can skip over or avoid, the way he 
can skip or skim or avoid an advertisement in a news- 
paper or magazine. The letterhead advertisement is 
there, staring him in the face every minute that he 
spends reading the letter. And, if the letter is a reply 
to one he has written, or if it is offering him business, 
or something of that sort, then, of course, he is going 
to read the letter through once, twice, or more times, 
and spend considerable time looking at it while he 
does so. 

Now, there appears to be little reason why almost 
every concern couldn’t adopt the scheme of the paper 
companies in a modified form. This thing of constantly 
using the same letterhead, year in and year out, is not 
so tremendously vital after all. Nowadays firms do 
not use the same advertisement over and over again 
in the same periodical month after month, nor do 
periodicals appear in the same cover from month to 
month. Advertisements are reworded, and covers of 
periodicals are changed, where such variations were 
never made in years gone by. So why shouldn’t letter- 
heads be changed, made more timely, given an interest- 
ing variety and utilized as direct advertising matter? 

When some enterprising printer who is looking for 
more business puts a proposition of this sort to a con- 
cern, he is pretty apt to meet with a reply somewhat on 
this order: “A firm’s name or the name of its product 
is its trade mark. The shape and size of the firm’s 
name or the trade mark can not be changed without 
losing the identity which the firm has built up for itself 
or its product through years of endeavor and through 
the expenditure of considerable sums of money. And 
one of the most effective ways of identifying a firm or a 
product is by the constant repetition in its letterheads 
of the firm name or trade mark in exactly the same size 
and form time after time.” 

That argument is all well and good, but, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, it is partly based on a false premise. 
It is true that a trade mark can not be changed. But 
its size may be varied. The same thing is true of a 
firm’s name. Some of the paper manufacturers find 
it a positive help to vary the manner in which the 
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The printer who corrects hts errors cheerfully 
will get both sympathy and trade, but the fellow 
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firm’s name is placed on the letterhead and the sort of 
type used in printing it. Other concerns might not 
care to make changes that are so extensive, but what 
is to hinder them from running the firm name and the 
trade mark as usual and, in addition, putting advertis- 
ing material on the letterhead? Some firms are 
already doing. this. 

The Famous Players-Lasky Company, makers of 
Paramount-Artcraft pictures, recently had a “Para- 
mount-Artcraft Week” in which movie theaters all 
over the country were urged to run the firm’s pictures 
exclusively for the week. To help put over this week 
the firm turned all its letterheads into direct advertis- 
ing. The firm name and trade mark appeared at the 
top of the sheet, as usual, but in much smaller type. 
And at the sides and bottom were run reproductions of 
magazine and newspaper headings and covers. “‘These,”’ 
said a line at the bottom, “are some of the hundreds 
of periodicals in which Paramount-Artcraft Week will 
be nationally advertised. Cash in on this intensive 
campaign.” Think of what a vast amount of inex- 
pensive advertising this company secured for its 
campaign through this simple device of making every 
letterhead advertise the stunt! 

There is no doubt but that many other firms could 
adopt this same plan when they have particular cam- 
paigns under way. Whena maker of shaving soaps has 
a “Shaving Soap Week” among dealers throughout 
the country, during which they are supposed to push 
his particular product, think of how much more effective 
his letters would be in helping get the campaign over 
if each letterhead carried some direct advertising 
matter along the line adopted by the movie concern! 
And when a manufacturer puts out a new line of goods, 
why couldn’t he help the good thing along by pushing 
it hard with a direct advertising campaign conducted 
through interesting letterheads? 

Not all firms, of course, would care to vary their 
letterheads as frequently as do some of the paper 
houses. Some of them might not care to use special 
letterheads except for special campaigns. 

But letterheads cam be used most effectively as 
direct advertising. 

And the progressive printer, who is always looking 
for methods of increasing his business, will convince 
progressive firms of this fact, and profit accordingly! 


who growls will get the cold shoulder first, and 


the sheriff afterward.—George W. Tuttle. 











An exceedingly attractive way of picturing the printshop product. 
The Hugh Stephens Company of Jefferson City, Missouri, makes 
college year books of which it can well be proud. The design and 
process plates are the work of the Burger Engraving Co., Kansas City. 
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For several months past THE INLAND PRINTER has 
been working out a plan whereby we can present to our 
readers a series of good portraits of some of the early 
masters of printing, those who had a prominent part in the 
early development of our art. Portraits of this kind are 
extremely scarce and hard to secure, and it is our belief 
that a large number of our readers will appreciate this 
opportunity to obtain a collection of this character. 
Arrangements have finally been completed, and we take 
pleasure in presenting the first of the series as the frontis- 
piece of this issue. The portraits are being drawn 
especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by R. H. Sommer, 
a Chicago artist who has built up an enviable reputa- 
tion and gained wide recognition as a master of por- 
traiture in the etching technique. The drawings are being 
made from old prints, furnished through the kind codpera- 
tion of Henry Lewis Bullen, librarian of the Typographic 
Library and Museum of the American Type Founders 
Company, at Jersey City, New Jersey. So far as is pos- 
sible, short biographical sketches will appear with each 
subject, unless such a sketch has been given in a com- 
paratively recent issue, in which case reference will be 
made to the issue in which it appears. The portrait in 
this issue is of Christopher Plantin, in whose honor a 
quadrennial celebration was held at Antwerp during the 
past month. A good biographical sketch of Plantin will 
be found in THE INLAND PRINTER for March, 1918 (Vol- 
ume 60, Number 6). We trust this new feature will prove 
not only of interest but also of educational value to our 
readers. 





THE past month witnessed two gatherings of national 
importance to the printing industry: The annual con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union, and 
the first annual meeting of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. The month of September 
also brings two important events: The annual convention 
of the International Association of Employing Electro- 
typers, to be held at Menasha, Wisconsin, and that of the 
United Typothetz of America, to be held at St. Louis, 
Missouri. The programs of both present for consideration 
matters that are of direct interest to all connected with the 
industries, and those who belong to these organizations, 
also non-members, should make every effort to be present 
and take an active part in the work. Gatherings of this 
character never fail to leave a beneficial effect on the 
industry as a whole. 

6-5 


Scientific Methods Applied to the Wage Question. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has already informed its readers 
in the matter of the joint industrial councils which are 
working so well in Great Britain. These councils are com- 
posed of employers and employees. Since they started 
their activity there has been such harmony in the print- 
ing industry as never existed before. I believe there are 
now no non-union employees and no non-association 
employers. Ina recent address the head of one of the most 
important printing houses in Scotland said: “The council 
spirit, as you know, is a far reaching one; it has permeated 
every trade; it is an expression of the need which has been 
felt that there should be some common basis by which 
difficulties could be adjusted that, in the past, were settled 
by the crude and obsolete methods of the strike and 
lockout. Certainly no amount of machinery will ever 
overcome ignorance on one side or another, but where a 
body of men are gathered around a table periodically there 
is generally found some sort of common agreement. A 
spirit of reasonableness and of justice prevails in the 
long run.” 

Four months ago the printers of South Africa formed 
a National Industrial Council. The first meeting was held 
in Johannesburg March 29 to 31, 1920. The agreements 
entered into last December had all been observed. Expe- 
rience suggested certain modifications and additions to the 
agreements. The debate was frank and friendly. The 
most important action of the council related to appren- 
tices. It was agreed to support a bill pending before the 
parliament in Cape Town for the general regulation of 
apprenticeship in all trades, some wise provisions of which 
are that all contracts for apprenticeship must be registered, 
that the employer must instruct the apprentice, and that 
failure to fulfil the terms of the contract on either side 
may be the subject of proceedings against the offender. 
The bill provides for an apprenticeship committee in each 
trade. A two years’ technical or training school training 
is to count as one year’s apprenticeship. An eighty-three 
page report of this first meeting of this National Industrial 
Council is before us. Copies of it may be had by address- 
ing the National Industrial Council of the Printing and 
Newspaper Industry of South Africa, Consolidated Build- 
ings, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

These joint councils are needed in America. There 
will be harmony and mutual prosperity when all the master 
printers are in one great association and all the employees 
in another great union, and these two delegate members 
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to form industrial councils in prescribed areas to establish 
rules, adjust differences and promote the prosperity of all 
who are of the industry. Men and brethren, get together 
and compel the slackers who pay wages and the slackers 
who receive wages to submit to the discipline of the 
whole.— Henry Lewis Bullen. 


International Typographical Union Reports Show 
Evidence of Splendid Progress. 


A considerable amount of extremely interesting and 
enlightening reading is to be found in the reports of 
officers of the International Typographical Union, sub- 
mitted at the annual convention and published in full as a 
supplement to the August issue of The Typographical 
Journal. We can not too strongly urge a careful study of 
these reports. In these days, when no little feeling is 
being stirred up against unionism, caused by the actions of 
some unscrupulous so called leaders in labor organizations 
of other industries, it is encouraging and gratifying indeed 
to have such strong evidence of the upright principles 
which govern in the conduct of the body which has rightly 
gained recognition as the leader among trades unions. It 
may well be said that those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the grand old I. T. U. have set a 
standard which other similar organizations might well 
copy. Conservative in their actions, demanding justice 
and fair treatment for their members but equally as insis- 
tent that their members grant justice and fair play in all 
their dealings, the officers have strongly upheld the tra- 
ditions of the organization and maintained the principles 
. which have gained for it the enviable reputation it has 
enjoyed for these many years. We in the printing industry 
can rightly point with pride to our International Typo- 
graphical Union as an example of genuine constructive 
trade unionism. 

The reports of the various officers collectively present a 
rather voluminous document, and an extended review can 
not be given in the limited space available here. Several 
points, however, we wish to emphasize. Retiring Presi- 
dent Scott, in summing up the progress made in the past 
six years, calls attention to the following increases: In 
gross earnings of the members, $53,543,926; in member- 
ship, 12,408; in average earnings, $573.25; in pension 
assessments, $267,450.93; in mortuary assessments, 
$267,988.33; in pension fund, $374,214.86; in mortuary 
fund, $520,673.31; in the reserve funds, $867,751.29. For 
beneficial purposes the union has expended in the past six 
years a total of $4,743,876.54, divided as follows: Old age 
pensions, $2,048,355; mortuary benefits, $1,824,257.43; 
Union Printers’ Home, $871,264.11. As Mr. Scott well 
states: “In the years to come, when the wreckage of the 
world’s great war shall have been cleared away and when 
normal conditions shall have been restored in industry, 
this splendid record will be more fully appreciated.” 

In referring to the cost of conducting the affairs of the 
union, Secretary-Treasurer Hays states that “The Inter- 
national Typographical Union is engaged in selling the 
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labor of its members, and its sales of labor for the past 
fiscal year were $114,594,258 — $32,130,091 in excess of 
those of the preceding year.” He then shows that the 
grand total expended last year for all expenses was 
$1,192,880.86. ‘Of that sum, $877,161.75 was paid in 
benefits to members of local unions and in support of the 
home, leaving $315,719.11 as the amount paid for con- 
ducting the headquarters of the organization, officers’ 
salaries, traveling expenses, etc. 

The preceding references are wholly to financial mat- 
ters, but read between the lines and see the great good done 
from a humanitarian standpoint through the expenditures 
for old age pensions, mortuary benefits, and the main- 
tenance of the home at Colorado Springs. 

The committee on Apprentices and Supplemental 
Education, a vitally important part of the organization, 
calls attention to the fact that “The vital question of 
producing skilled journeymen in the compositors’ trade 
will not take care of itself,’ and places emphasis upon the 
need of selecting boys who possess the necessary educa- 
tional qualifications, and who are mentally and physically 
fitted. Then comes another extremely important feature: 
“The boy must be guaranteed every opportunity to 
acquire full knowledge of every essential of the trade.” 
That the committee is doing its part is evident from the 
facts presented in the report. It is also shown that 1,292 
students from local unions are now enrolled in the course 
of instruction offered by the parent body, and increasing 
interest is being taken in this work. 

Heartiest congratulations are due the officers upon 
the manner in which they have conducted the affairs of 
the organization, and to the members upon the high 
character and integrity of the men they have as their 
representatives. 





Better Americans. 


“When desired, we are lending every aid possible to 
assist our employees to become American citizens.”” Thus 
writes James M. Brooks, employment manager of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, in a recent letter to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
These are not mere idle words, as is evidenced by the 
number of workers from the Miehle plant who are well 
advanced in the preliminary steps of becoming American 
citizens. Eighteen out of a class of twenty-six recently 
passed the examination of the Naturalization Bureau and 
received their diplomas. 

These eighteen men are Americans not only in name, 
but in fact. Meeting twice a week since last March, the 
members of the class were taught the principles of Ameri- 
canism by competent instructors, and as a result, after 
finishing the course, are well grounded in the principles 
and practices of American government. 

In this connection THE INLAND PRINTER compliments 
this company and other large corporations on the work of 
codperating with their employees who desire to become 
American citizens. Let the good work go on! 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Knows a Good Thing When He Sees It. 


To the Editor: MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
Please find enclosed check in payment for subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. We believe THE INLAND PRINTER is an 
essential to the small as well as to the large printing office, and 
we know of no better way for the printers of today to keep up 
with the trade. SERVICE PRINTING COMPANY, 
H. Grady Moore, Manager. 





Price Lists of Printing. 


To the Editor: Jersey City, NEW JERSEY. 

There are now offered to the printers of the United States 
and Canada two loose leaf price books of printing. One of these 
is issued by the United Typothetz of America, the other, known 
as the Franklin Printing Price List (originally issued by the 
Ben Franklin Club of Salt Lake City), is now published by 
Porte Publishing Company of Salt Lake City, Mr. R. T. Porte, 
president. Mr. Porte is secretary of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Salt Lake City. A printer who uses one or both of these 
is well advised. 

A printed price list, constantly and conscientiously revised 
and kept up to date by weekly changes of some parts of it, as 
required, is the best means of stabilizing fair prices; saving 
time now lost in estimating; equipping salesmen with the 
means of closing an order on the spot without referring it back 
to the office; giving a firm basis on which a group of proprietor- 
printers in one locality may agree on equal prices to all, 
eliminating the price hunter, by giving the surety of a printed 
generally accepted price list to the prospective customer, thus 
making the printing business more respected and fairly profit- 
able. That these advantages are appreciated is shown by the 
growing use of these loose leaf price books. I have not been 
able to inform myself as to the number of subscribers to the 
Standard Price List of the United Typothetze of America. 
Having behind it a powerful organization I would expect it to 
have more users than the Franklin Printing Price List, not- 
withstanding its higher cost. The Franklin Printing Price 
List costs the subscriber $15 per annum, and there are now 
nearly eight thousand subscribers, covering every section of 
the country. If the United Typothetz of America Price List 
has as many, one might surmise that about half of the employ- 
ing printers are using these price lists. I scarcely think this is 
true, though the time is coming when every proprietor-printer 
will consider such a price list indispensable to the comfort, 
dignity and profit of doing business. 

Both these constantly revised lists will make their way 
according to their merits. Both should be encouraged. As a 
student of both, I personally prefer the Franklin. A natural 
rivalry will be to the interests of the subscribers. One editor 
will correct his figures as he scans the figures of the other 
editor. Thus it may be expected that both lists will be equally 
reliable. 


But, Mr. Editor, the object of this letter is not so much to 
advocate the use of one or both of these price lists, as to protest 
against what seems to me to be a very foolish, not to use a 
harsher term, propaganda among certain employees of the 
United Typothete of America or of its local against the Frank- 
lin Printing Price List. It has all the appearance of being 
instigated from a central point. Documents in the case reach 
me from widely separated points. They do not give facts, but 
make use of innuendos. The object is to injure some one, that 
is evident. It is ungentlemanly and, worse still, it is injurious 
to the most beneficial idea that has been put into practice since 
the inception of the cost finding movement. Mr. Porte 
originated the idea, and was the first to put it into practice. 
Long ago, when it was used for the benefit of the printers con- 
tiguous to Salt Lake City, I advised in your columns that the 
work be made national, under the auspices of the United 
Typothetea of America. Such a proposal was made and 
rejected, Iam told. On the whole, I think it better to have two 
price lists, one to correct the other, and probably that was the 
view of the United Typothete of America, which later on fol- 
lowed in Mr. Porte’s footsteps. If either list is inexact it is 
fair criticism to prove it. Such criticism will be beneficial and 
afford the list that is criticized an opportunity to defend or 
amend itself. Criticism in this connection should be solely 
in the interest of the printing industry, but the kind of attack 
now indulged in is petty and ungenerous, and benefits no one, 
least of all the utterers. 

The United Typothete of America, under Mr. Borden’s 
able guidance, is making a lot of friends. That is excellent 
business. It is bad business to create among the very numerous 
users of the Franklin Price List an antagonism which will go 
far to defeat Mr. Borden’s larger program. 

H. L. Butten, Manager Efficiency Department, 
American Type Founders Company. 


Three Color Inks in Theory and Practice. 


To the Editor: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 

In reference to the note with the above title, in the Process 
Engraving department, page 617, of the August INLAND 
PRINTER, the small excerpt quoted (incorrectly) as my views 
is taken from a full discussion of the question of the ideal inks 
for three color printing given in our booklet “‘ Reproduction 
Work with Dry Plates and Films” and can not be properly 
understood except in relation to the context. 

I am as fully aware of the difficulties of obtaining theo- 
retically correct three color inks as Mr. Horgan, and perhaps 
have had more actual practical experience in trying different 
specimens of inks for three color than most people who have 
been in the engraving business for the last twenty-seven years. 

I do not think Mr. Horgan means to be unfair by taking a 
small extract and quoting it to represent me as being unprac- 
ticed and stupid, but this may be the effect of his note; a 
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perusal of the booklet would disprove it, as this sets forth the 
requirements for correct three color inks with clear reasons for 
the conclusions arrived at, and these have never been con- 
troverted, but on the contrary, fully agreed to by every one 
who has taken the trouble to study the subject. 
A. J. Newron, Engraving Department, 
Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey. 

Eprror’s Note.— A copy of the above letter was sent by 
Mr. Newton to Mr. Horgan, who has sent the editor the 
following letter in reply: 

To the Editor: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 

My friend Mr. Newton, in his booklet referred to above, in 
which he sets forth the requirements for correct three color 
inks, says: 

“A red must be reproduced by printing full strength yellow 
and full strength magenta inks.” 
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The letterhead has four pages, full 814 by r1 size, the first 
page being reserved for correspondence, the others containing 
a sworn statement and analysis of the circulation; a map show- 
ing the territory covered by the paper, with one portion circled 
to show the district in which the paper goes to more than two 
thousand families, and a larger circle showing territory in which 
there are more than three thousand subscribers; and a state- 
ment of the quality of circulation. This latter statement, 
appearing on the fourth page under the heading ‘‘Quality In 
Circulation — Advertisers Get Actual Value In Every Copy,” 
is something that every newspaper publisher should read and 
then adopt, with the firm and steadfast resolution that he will 
live up to every claim set forth (though we think the sub- 
scription price should be higher). We give it in full: 

Every copy of The Independent-Reporter that comes from the press 
reaches an interested reader. None are sold for waste material. Surplus 
copies, after the first few days, are mailed where they are sure to be read with 
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Check for Ten Year Subscription to ‘“‘ The Inland Printer.’ 


“A pure blue will be reproduced by full strength blue (green) 
and full strength magenta.” 

In his letter he states that these conclusions ‘‘have never 
been controverted.” 

The writer believes that the way to get a red is to print 
in red without full strength yellow. And the way to get a blue 
is to use a blue printing ink and not to print a blue green on 
top of a full strength magenta. If Mr. Newton’s conclusions 
have never been controverted, they are disputed now. 

S. H. HoRGAN. 


A TEN YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE INLAND 
PRINTER.” 

It is needless to state that we were somewhat surprised, and 
greatly pleased, to receive the check reproduced on this page. 
It is a source of gratification to have this evidence of the fact 
that some of our readers think so highly of THE INLAND 
PRINTER that they subscribe, as in this instance, for ten years 
in advance in order to be certain of not missing their copies. 
This check comes from Roland T. Patten, business manager of 
The Independent Reporter, of Skowhegan, Maine. Mr. Patten, 
by the way, is the secretary-treasurer of the Maine Press 
Association. 

Incidentally, this check and the letterhead on which the 
letter accompanying it was written demonstrate the effective 
use of stationery as a medium of publicity. The reproduction 
of the check tells its own story. It will be noticed that it is 
designed to represent the first page heading of the newspaper. 
The three portraits at the left are of Mr. Patten’s three charm- 
ing daughters, Margaret Goff, Eunice Farnsworth and Lois 
Mead Patten. 





interest, even if received a week or more after the date of publication. For 
this purpose we constantly maintain a list of former residents of Somerset 
County now living in other counties or in other States. A sample copy, even 
a month old, received by them will be studied with greater eagerness, even, 
than it would be in a resident family on the day of issue. We count only 
actual revenue bearing subscriptions in our statement of circulation, but 
our entire edition, as shown by press registration, could fairly be classed as 
“paid circulation,” so far as advertising value is concerned. 

ACTUAL SUBSCRIBERS.— Five people, officials of our corporation, 
receive The Independent-Reporter free. About forty copies are sent to 
advertising agencies and five are exchanged with other publications. All 
others pay for it at an unvarying price of $1.50 per year, or render services 
far in excess of this amount. Our circulation is the ‘paid in advance” kind. 
We send a notice or two after expiration, and then very promptly discon- 
tinue. We have no subscription solicitors on the road. We offer no pre- 
miums. We have not run a “contest”’ or anything of the sort for five years. 
All this makes for unusual quality in circulation. 

Another statement, printed in red at the bottom of the 
fourth page, calls attention to the fact that “‘There are 17,000 
country weeklies in America. There is but one, The Regisier, 
published in Redbank, New Jersey, with a circulation exceeding 
that of The Independent-Reporter.” 

Herein is contained an excellent suggestion for other news- 
paper publishers. The stationery can be made an effective and 
inexpensive advertising medium, and in the manner adopted by 
Mr. Patten every letter that is sent out of the office becomes a 
live piece of publicity for the newspaper. It is bound to attract 
the attention of the recipient, and, being prepared in an 
attractive manner, it invites reading. 





Upon your use of cold type will depend your acquisition of 
warm patrons. 

A SLOVENLY job of printing is an eyesore to the patron, and 
a snare and delusion to the printer.— G. W. Tuttle. 
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The Book of Life. 


Of this fair volume which we Morld do 

name, 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn 

with care, 

Of Dim who it corrects, and did it 
frame, 

We clear might read the art and wisdom 
rare: 


find out Dis power which wildest 
powers doth tame, 
Dis providence extending everywhere, 
Ris justice which proud rebels doth not 
spare, 
In every page, no period of the same. 


But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
ell pleased with colour’d vellum, 
leaves of gold, 
fair dangling ribbands, leaving what 
is best, 
On the great riter’s sense ne’er 
taking hold; 


Or if by chance we stay our minds on 
aught, 
It is some picture on the margin 
wrought. 
— @. Drummond, 1585-1649. 
* * * * 
Christian Wechel, Printer. 


HERE recently came to the hands 
of Collectanea an interesting little 
t2mo. book of 126 pages, “Clarissimi 
Viri D. Andree Alciati, Emblematum,”’ 
Paris; printed by Christian Wechel, 1542. 
Each page has a weli executed woodcut. 
Alciati’s book of emblems was one of the 
best sellers of that period. Many printers 
issued editions, and called to their aid 
the best engravers at their command. 
Wechel, the printer, was born in Basle, 
but the first notice we have of him is in 
1522, when he was a master printer in 
Paris. He continued in prosperity until 
his death in 1554, leaving his establish- 
ment to his son, Andrew. Andrew, being 
a Huguenot, fled from Paris to Frankfort 
at the time of the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He flourished in Frankfort, 
where he wrote an account of his escape 
from assassination during the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day in 1572. He 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


surpassed his distinguished father in the 
beauty of his typography. His social 
status may be guessed from the fact that 
he entertained in his home the renowned 
and learned soldier and ambassador, Sir 
Philip Sidney. Andrew died in 1584, 
leaving his printing office to a son. We 
print the mark which appears on the 
books issued by the Wechels. 

But to return to Christian Wechel. 
He practiced his art at a time when 
Europe had a splendid company of great 
printers such as the Estiennes, the Aldi, 
Plantin and Badius, yet a great author 
of that time dedicated a book to Wechel, 
in which he says Wechel is worthy to be 
numbered among renowned printers of 
his time. The books he printed show 
that he merited this praise, as also does 














Printer Mark of Christian Wechel, Paris, 1534. 

Wechel’s mark testifies to his high appreciation of his 
profession of printing. The clasped hands of amity or 
peace on earth are holding the winged caduceus, in which 
the rod symbolizes power, the serpents wisdom, and the 
two wings diligence and activity. Intertwined with the 
caduceus are two horns of plenty. Surmounting all is 
Pegasus, the winged horse of the Muses, his rear hoofs 
springing from a stream of water issuing from a horn of 
plenty, in allusion to the classic tradition that while passing 
over Mount Helicon (fabled abode of the Muses) he caused 
to well forth, by a stroke of his hoof, the poetically inspir- 
ing fountain of Hippocrene. Wechel looked to printing to 
promote peace, dominion of men over nature, wisdom, 
industry, wealth, and inspiration; and so it does in 
greater measure than any other instrument available to 
mankind. 


the spirit of his prefaces, and it is the 
preface of this little Alciati book which 
endears it to us, for it discloses a printer 
proud of his art and worthy to be 
honored. It is in Latin, but the learned 
bookseller who sold the book to us has 
translated it and here it is in English: 


To the Reverend Father in Christ, Philibert 
Baboo, of Angouleme, his master and patron, to 
be in all ways served, Christian Wechel dedicates 
this book. 

Among the Egyptians, we read it was the 
custom, Reverend Father, that each candidate 
for public office should give an account of his 
life, as they judged it was to the greatest interest 
to the state that all should be properly accredited. 
So when I began to consider a suitable means of 
earning a living honorably and of being of some 
use to the state, I chose from the great diversity 
of professions the art of printing books, which I 
saw everywhere neglected and in almost prostrate 
condition. I would in fact be blind not to see the 
manifest corruption of many monuments of 
authors, due to the carelessness of printers. This 
book of Alciati’s emblems is also a proof — which 
in former years and without the author’s per- 
mission, was published among the Germans so 
carelessly, to use no harsher term, that most 
people considered it was the work of malevolent 
persons who wished to lower the author’s reputa- 
tion. Therefore I thought it my duty by a new 
edition both to aid the reading public and to 
wipe out the stain affecting Alciati by the 
inaccuracy of the former edition. So although 
Alciati hardly cared to have a crude work of his 
student years published broadcast, yet since it 
had been once printed too rashly by other hands 
and it was scarce possible to suppress it entirely, 
he kindly undertook to subject it to correction 
and shape this cub, raw and formless, by licking 
it bear fashion. So he amended and improved 
the innumerable faults and also added not a 
little, so that now finally the book may be justly 
deemed to be by this author. As to my part, I 
have given my best effort to the making of the 
illustrations which are so numerous that no one 
can justly accuse me of avoiding either toil or 
expense. Accordingly under what banner rather 
than yours, Philibert, most Reverend Father, 
could I publish this book, now raised from the 
dead, as it were, especially as I know that you 
judge everything from Alciati’s desk a treasure 
and worthy of storing away in your very sanctum 
sanctorum? Do you therefore, Reverend Father, 
with your accustomed kindness, favor this toil 
of ours? By so doing you will make me much 
more ready to bring out other authors whose 
splendor is greatly dimmed by the deep shadow 
of errors. Farewell, and consider me among 
your most ardent supporters. 

Paris, from our printing shop, in the year 
1542. CHRISTIAN WECHEL. 


So it was that Wechel conducted his 
business with a dignity commensurate 
with the grandeur of the art he practiced. 
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Look Out for This Book. 


HE first book wholly relating 
to typography was written 
by Joannes Arnoldus Bergellanus 
in Mainz in 1541, ‘“‘De Chalcog- 
raphiz Inventione, poema enco- 
miasticum.” It is a quarto of 
twelve leaves, containing verses 
on the origin of printing. Bergel 
was a proofreader. His verses 
are known to have been re- 
printed seven times, the first 
time in 1585 and the last in 
1740 in Wolf’s ‘“‘Monumenta 
Typographica,” in which it occu- 
pies the premier place. A copy 
of the original would seem to be 
unobtainable; if found, it would 
be worth a great price. The 
word chalcography means en- 
graving on metal. Bergel quite 
properly rates the types (which 
originate from engravings in 
metal) as the prime factor in 
printing. 
The above paragraph and 
heading were written months ago, 





DE CHALCO- 


GRAPHIAE INVENTIO#¢4 
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Lurids turbd uale,non cit bec dentibus 4pta 
Materies, proeli durs metallia uides . 
Sufpice,res e& facra,facris deprompte thefauris, 
Quios fouct in largo Caftalis unde finn, 


CYM PRIVILEGIO CAESAREO 
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departments breathe an atmos- 
phere of dignity and of honor 
to printing. Mr. Updike is, in 
Collectanea’s opinion, the most 
successful printer in Boston. We 
do not mean in volume of busi- 
ness, for what does that amount 
to in the final analysis? The big 
things are seldom, if ever, the 
best things; nor do they pay the 
greater dividends. Mr. Updike, 
we believe, enjoys an adequate 
prosperity, to which is added 
the distinction of doing the best 
printing in Boston. He is Bos- 
ton’s most distinguished printer, 
in which repute we see the 
greater dividend, for it is well 
and truly earned. Truly, there is 
no incompatibility between beau- 
tiful surroundings in one’s work- 
shops and prosperity in its 
crudest gilded aspects; rather do 
these things aid in producing the 
dividends. 

Mr. Updike’s beautiful fur- 
nishings are for inward applica- 
tion and benefit, but in Garden 








at a time when Collectanea did 
not venture to hope that this 
encomium of printing would ever 
be seen by him. Yet now, in 
this issue, we show a reproduc- 
tion of the most interesting title 
page of this exceedingly rare book, a 
perfect and beautiful copy of which has 
been found by the Typographic Library 
and Museum, Jersey City. It was printed 
by Francis Behem in Mainz. With the 
title page we show Behem’s printer 


mark. a 


I Am the Printer. 


AM an artist, an artizan, and a pillar 

of the world’s civilization. I make 
possible the progress, education and 
advancement of the human race. 
Through my faithful hands must pass 
the message of the philosopher, the 
dream of the poet, the music of the 
master, the laws of the forum, and the 
history of the world. I record the doings 
of mankind from the sunrise of time to 
the dawn of eternity. I am a master of 
the world’s greatest craft; I am the 
architect of the printed page; I am the 
Printer.— W. H. Cousins, Dallas, Texas. 


* * * * 


The Work Is Done Better in Good 
Surroundings. 


HY shouldn’t a printing house be 

made beautiful? Why should 
most of them be ugly? There are a very 
few proprietors who take pride in the 
places in which their helpers do their 
work. Mr. Updike, of the Merrymount 
Press, Boston, does his work in charm- 
ingly furnished quarters in a plain loft 


printing that has come down to us. 
less allegorical, but it gives us the first clear view of a composing stick. 
also that the letters J and U were nonexistent. 


Ti Page of the First Book Written About Printing, Mainz, 1541. 
Reproduced from the original, as described in another column; size of original 
(type area) 20 by 34 picas. Here we have the fifth pictorial representation of 
That part relating to composition is doubt- 


building. His neighbors are, most of 
them, wool merchants. The furnishings 
of Mr. Updike’s delightful workrooms in- 
clude pictures and books about printing, 
of which he has the most notable private 
collection in America. His helpers in all 





Stulte quid e& mundus,mortis nif caufa future? 
En ruit im uitijs, en perit ille fuis, 


1. lo4n.z. 
Mundus tranfit, 7 cOcupifcentia cius. 














Printer Mark of Franciscus Behem, Mainz, 1541, 
the printer of “De Chalcographiea Inventione” 
(Invention of Typography). 

The Latin inscriptions are translated thus: (first two 
lines) “The world is mortal and because it is mortal it will 
fall to ruin and perish”’; (within the mark) “This is my 
motto”; (underneath the mark) “Thus posseth the glory 
of the world.” Life resting on the world holds in one 
hand the emblem of death, in the other flowers flourishing 
and drooping. In other words, to quote Beaumont, “Our 
lives are but marches to the grave.” 


City, New York, Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. have successfully 
made the exterior of their estab- 
lishment beautiful by means of 
architecture and horticulture and 
floriculture. The “counting” rooms and 
salesrooms are in correct style; but to 
the workrooms beauty is a stranger. 
Why, we hear some ask, should money 
be “‘wasted” in adorning workrooms for 
the purpose of inspiring the work people? 
Collectanea agrees that the exterior of 
The Country Life Press is admirable — 
a fine advertisement, which may be 
enjoyed but for a few minutes each day 
by those who work within; but how 
much better to adorn the interior as 
Mr. Updike does — 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 


Note 


If This Is True, Some Folks Are 
Living a Losing Life. 

Without the love of books the richest 
man is poor; but endowed with this treasure 
of treasures, the poorest man is rich. He has 
wealth which no power can diminish, riches 
which are always increasing, possessions 
which the more he scatters the more they 
accumulate, friends who never desert him, 
and pleasures which never cloy.— John 
Alfred Langford. 


Take Collectanea’s word for it, it is 


true.  - & & 


The first ruling machine appears to 
have been one for which a French patent 
was, granted, in 1775, to Guillaume Le 
Rohbergheer, of Vausenville. 
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request is accompanied by return postage. 


What Is an Estimate ? 


“Oh, any one in the printing business knows that,” did 
you say? Perhaps you did, but you know in your own soul 
that you did not mean it. You know that few persons in the 
business, and practically none on the outside, act as if they 
know what an estimate really is. 

According to the makers of the dictionaries, an estimate is 
a judgment of value, “especially value determined by judgment 
where exactness is not sought nor attainable.”’ Can you find 
a more definite statement of the nature of an estimate on the 
cost of printing? 

It is an exceedingly difficult task to make an approximately 
exact estimate of the value of a job of printing of any size from 
the copy and specifications given (often only partially given 
in a very vague way) by the customer. It takes years of 
experience and study of averages of production and the effect 
upon them of different kinds of copy. Yet we daily find 
printers making these approximate judgments of the value of 
something which is only an idea or an ideal, and giving the 
total of these valuations as a fixed price for the finished work. 

If there ever was an estimator who could make an absolutely 
correct judgment of the various things that enter into a piece 
of printing and be as much as ninety per cent correct — that 
is, correct in nine out of ten cases — he would be the best paid 
man in the business. Now, do not jump too quick. Nine out 
of ten of your estimates including estimated profits may be 
high enough to cover the actual cost and some profit, but are 
they absolutely correct as to the cost of the various items 
entering into the job rather than correct on an average because 
the “lows” and the “highs” balance or nearly balance each 
other? Think this over. 

In the average printing office considerably more than half 
of the estimates are defective in some particular — that is, 
they are either high or low — and it is only because of the fact 
that most estimators use average records of production as a 
guide that they come out as near as they do in the year’s 
business. This being the fact, is it not a very foolish mistake 
to confuse an estimate with a price? 

Estimates should be made on the basis of average cost of 
each item of production and material, according to the best 
judgment of the estimator as to class and peculiarities. This 
figure is then to be considered as the approximate cost and due 
allowance made for unforeseen difficulties and delays, after 
which a reasonable sum should be added for profit. This last 
amount is then the guide in making the price for the prospective 
work, and unless the specifications and the copy are clear and 
definite, care should be taken in making a hard and fast bid. 

Even when selling from a price list, care should be exercised 
to make sure that the job the customer is asking a price upon 
is the same kind of job in every detail as that upon which the 
list is based; if it is not, it will in all probability cost more and 
entail a loss of profit. 


BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made only when 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 





Always bear in mind that an estimate is merely your 
judgment of the value of the work and material that you 
think will be required to complete the job, which is rendered 
more precarious by the fact that you and the buyer may not 
be in mental unison when talking over and arranging the 
details of production. In addition, remember that all estimates 
should be made at cost and the total expected cost definitely 
determined as accurately as possible. Profit is something that 
business conditions may determine variously at different times, 
but the cost is generally a matter that must be determined by 
previous records and averages. Under no condition should 
an estimate be confused with a bid or a quotation or a selling 
price; it is only a judgment as to the basis from which to figure 
those things, even if the customer does ask for an “‘estimate.”’ 
If you make estimates instead of prices you are apt to find out 
that the customer did not mean what he said and will refuse 
to recognize the estimate as the approximation which it 
really is. 
Records of Production. 

Unless records of actual production are kept, there is 
always danger of estimating too high on production and making 
too low a price for presswork, especially job presswork where 
the running speed of the press almost without exception is 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent higher than the production 
of perfect sheets. Many printers keep a record of the total 
number of impressions run on their job presses, and a few 
keep separate records for the different individual presses, but 
it is unusual to find any of these records that are of real value 
for estimating the probable number of hours that a job will 
require for running. The reason for this is that job presswork 
varies greatly in character and in the speed at which it can be 
done properly. Therefore, a record of the gross work of that 
machine is not a guide to the time taken for any one job or for 
all the jobs of any one class. 

No one would consider that an ordinary plain type circular 
on book paper and a fine halftone illustrated circular on heavy 
coated stock should be run at the same speed, but both are 
included in the gross record of impressions run. Every one 
knows that close register work must be run somewhat slower 
than one color stuff, but the gross record does not bring out 
the difference. 

When hour costs are as high as they now are this is a matter 
of real importance. The only way to secure the necessary 
information is to keep records of the different kinds of work in 
groups or classes, so that it will be possible to know just what 
will be the probable running time for the job you are figuring on. 

Of course, the U. T. A. price list and some of the local 
price lists give the figures for the various classes of job press- 
work in the different sizes, but, unless they have records for 
their own shops, there is always a tendency for the manager 
and the estimator to feel that they can beat the records issued 
by the associations. 
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The general classification of work according to time required 
has been before the printing trade since 1904, when the Phila- 
delphia Typothetz published the first general price list after 
making an exhaustive study of the records for many thousand 
sample jobs from all over the country. It will, therefore, be 
easy for any shop to keep classified records for comparison with 
the standard thus set. 

The fact that these records and the price lists based upon 
them have stood so long unchallenged is pretty good evidence 
of their correctness, and a sign that the wise printer will not 
wilfully ignore in making prices. The time on one job or even 
on a series of jobs by one pressman is not a safe average to go 
by, and the speed of the press is absolutely no guide at all. 

Only recently we were asked to look into the cause of the 
dropping of the gross production in a plant that had been 
moved to a much better room with finer light and more con- 
veniences. The first thought on looking over the pressroom was 
that there was no reason for it at all. Then we had a talk with 
the manager. He told us he had found that in the old shop 
the presses had been turning out a production only about 
seventy per cent as great as was indicated by the speed of the 
presses, but that every time he visited the pressroom the 
machines seemed to be running at full speed; therefore he had 
had them all speeded up ten per cent when they were moved. 

Possibly he would never have noticed the difference until 
the annual roundup had he not made an estimate of the time 
required on two jobs and found that. the actual time was so 
much greater that he was losing money on them. Then he 
had the records collated and brought to him, with the result 
that they showed only sixty per cent of the speed expected. 

A careful analysis showed that in the new pressroom more 
jobs of a higher class had been done, which would account for 
some of the reduced number of impressions; but the greatest 
loss was directly due to the increase in speed that had been 
attempted. Upon watching the feeders it was discovered that 
they were unable to keep up with the machines and as a con- 
sequence were tripping a large number of impressions. Here 
are two reasons that merely keeping gross records failed to 
bring out, but which were soon made evident by keeping 
classified records. In this case the lower grades of work did 
not show a drop in production anywhere nearly so great as 
the medium and higher grades. 

By all means, keep records of press production according 
to class and size of sheet. Then you will have something real 
upon which to base the estimates of time of running. 


The Right Basis for Cost Finding. 


In all the discussion about cost finding that has been going 
on for a number of years it seems that no one has called atten- 
tion to the fundamental basis of all correct cost finding. There 
have been numerous systems, many of which seem to have 
been devised primarily for the purpose of being different from 
some other system; others seem to be the private practice of 
the originator and without logic or reason, while several come 
near the true basis. Cost includes all the expense of every kind 
entering into the manufacture of any article ready for delivery 
to the consumer. If it stops short of that it is not the whole 
cost; if it goes farther it is not true cost. 

The cost of doing business, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
overhead cost, is not a part of the true cost of manufacture. 
The actual cost of manufacture is the so called factory cost. 
In some plants it is kept separate by charging all goods manu- 
factured to the office, which sells them and handles the financial 
part of the business. This is correct if all the factory manage- 
ment and superintendence is charged into the factory cost. 
Then there are two additional items to add: overhead or 
business management cost, and selling cost. 

The Standard cost finding system is correct and gives 
results because it is based upon finding the factory cost of the 
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product by departments and adding to this the required amount 
or percentage to cover the business and selling cost. Those 
who are familiar with the Standard system will recall that the 
line ‘Total Department Cost” covers every item that enters 
into the factory part of the product, except in those cases where 
careless bookkeeping has charged to “‘ Miscellaneous Expenses” 
items that should have been divided among the departments. 
This is an important fact because it enables one to ascertain 
whether the factory management has been efficient in each 
department, and also whether the general management has 
been extravagant, or the selling has cost too much. 

The fact that we have the factory cost of the cylinder 
pressroom concretely stated in one total, together with the 
number of productive hours, gives the data necessary to 
determine whether the efficiency of that department is what 
it should be. By referring to the other records we can ascertain 
the number of impressions, but that is of little value unless the 
work is practically uniform in size and quality. 

In an efficiently managed shop this cost — department 
cost — represents the basic figure from which we must work 
out the total cost and the correct selling price of the job. 

The Standard system provides for the division of the 
management and selling cost over the manufacturing cost 
according to the proportion each department total bears to 
the whole factory cost. This is certainly just, so far as the 
management cost is concerned, and would be ideal if there 
were no selling cost beyond advertising, which would then 
necessarily have to be prorated because no one could tell which 
jobs were influenced by advertising and which were not. 

Some accountants have called into question the pro rata 
method of distributing the selling costs over the whole factory 
cost, claiming, and with some show of truth, that every job is 
not brought in by the selling department and that a large part 
of the business is due to the established reputation of the 
house and its previous advertising. On mature thought, how- 
ever, it seems that each customer of the house is p:ivileged to 
use the selling department and its facilites for suggesting 
betterments in his printing, and that it is only fair, therefore, 
that each one should pay a part of the cost of maintaining 
this facility for his benefit whether he uses it or not. It is 
true that some prospective buyers are given expensive service 
in the shape of estimates, dummies, sketches and frequent calls, 
which does not always result in business; but it must be kept 
in mind that all this is done to keep the supply of actual jobs 
up to such a number that the plant can be run efficiently. 
Therefore, unless the sales department is extravagant, its cost 
is really a pro rata charge on the whole business. The keeping 
of this cost as a separate department permits the checking up 
and supervision of its economies. 

Thus, we find that there are really three items of cost in 
the making of a job of printing: the factory cost of actual 
manufacture, the selling cost, and the management or over- 
head cost. In the Standard cost system these are combined, 
for convenience in figuring, in one productive hour cost for 
each department. That is one reason why it is not always safe 
for one printer to take another printer’s cost figures for his 
guide. One or the other may have considerably higher or 
lower management and selling expense. 

It is rather peculiar that most printers who are wise enough 
to keep cost systems find the department factory costs to be 
very nearly the same, with the same percentage of productive 
time. The overhead and selling costs vary from twenty-five 
per cent to seventy-five per cent, the smaller being where there 
are no salesmen. 

Most of the manufacturers of staple goods consider the 
factory cost as the important item and watch it carefully to 
see that it is kept close to normal. The variation in the cost 
of raw material and the difference in the cost of selling are met 
by variations in selling price or by the sacrifice of profit. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Advice Helps a Pennsylvania Publisher. 


A Pennsylvania editor writes, shortly after receiving our 
letter: ‘Replying to yours of recent date will say the informa- 
tion contained therein regarding our linotype difficulties was 
correct, and the matter has now been adjusted. Thanking you 
for the information, etc.”” We should be pleased to hear from 
those who ask our advice, regardless of whether we help them 
or not. Owing to the meager data we frequently have to work 
from it is quite natural that in some cases we may fail to serve 
our correspondents. We shall be glad to supplement our replies 
where additional information is given. 


Back Trimming Knife Needs Resetting. 


A Florida publisher writes: ‘‘Our machine was moved and 
put up again about three months ago, and I have been having 
trouble in getting a good slug. It seems that the little notches 
on the bottom stick out too far and make the slug too high, 
which shows up rather bad in job work, and I have been unable 
to fix it. Could you suggest a remedy? The slug does not 
give a very clean face on one side.” 

Answer.— A slug should have been sent with the letter as a 
description is often incomplete. We judge that the back knife 
should be reset. We suggest that you remove the knife, clean 
support on slide, and scrape all adhering metal from back of mold 
with a sharp piece of brass rule. Place the knife in position after 
oiling its under side, bring the screws to a bearing. Turn mold 
opposite knife, and observe if the cutting edge of the knife is 
at right angles with mold cell when it stands perpendicular. 
See that the knife does not quite touch the mold. Use 13 em 
mold with a line of caps to test slug height. Cast slug, and 
when cold measure with type high gage or micrometer. When 
necessary to alter adjustment to decrease height of slug you 
may turn up on the adjusting screws without loosening binding 
screws of knife. As the thread of these screws is rather coarse, 
make such changes with a very slight movement of the screw. 
Continue casting, measuring and adjusting until slug shows 
uniform height on both ends. Disk must not bind when 
adjustment is complete. 


Operator Files First Elevator Duplex Rail. 


An Iowa operator who does not sign his name, writes: ‘‘In 
a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I notice the inquiry 
from the Virginia publisher who had trouble with the matrices 
getting damaged on the lower lugs. I tried all of the remedies 
you suggested and am still having the same trouble. In the 
first place, the line does not seem to carry far enough on to 
the elevator. At times the line will stop just before dropping 
into vise jaws, and I have to jerk lever; then I notice after it 
casts that the last letter jumps out or is damaged. The space- 
bands hold up tight on the way up to transfer, but if I touch 
them they all drop back O. K. I do not have much trouble on 
13 em measure, but on longer measure have trouble on almost 
every line. Have put on a new duplex rail and noticed that 
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the matrices would not slide along onit freely, so dressed it down 
giving the matrices plenty of room to work freely. Also notice 
that when I send in a black line it will sometimes knock when 
it locks up. I also turned the screw that the transfer hits at 
the left of the machine to the left, thinking that this might 
possibly cause the trouble, but still I get no better results.” 
Answer.— Evidently the operator has been sending away 
tight lines, and has a number of damaged matrices. The 
damaged front lugs cause the line to move with difficulty, owing 
to friction with the duplex rail. It appears that measures 
wider than 13 ems give more trouble than the narrow measure. 
This suggests that perhaps the back jaw of the first elevator 
has been sprung by having forced contact by corner of the mold 
cap. Examine rear of back jaw for bruises from mold. Pres- 
sure from corner of mold deflects this jaw toward the front jaw 
and so diminishes the space between the jaws that a line may 
not travel freely to the left. If an examination of jaw shows 
damage, and a test with a matrix indicates binding where dam- 
age is visible, remove the jaw and lay it on the bed of your 
proof press on a brass or zinc galley. Pound the inside part 
of the jaw with the corner of a pig of metal, with the object in 
view of driving out the jaw so as to reduce the binding. This 
bit of blacksmithing with the jaw may offset the previous dam- 
age done when the cams were allowed to turn over with the 
mold disk out of time. Attach jaw and test with matrix. Of 
course, this is only a temporary remedy. If the jaw is turned 
over to a machinist he will doubtless be able to finish it so as 
to be usable. Several statements made by the operator indi- 
cate that he is unfamiliar with the ordinary machine practices; 
one is that he jerks the lever when line stops before entering 
jaws. The stopping and starting lever need never be jerked 
out. This may seem a broad statement, in view of the fact 
that so many operators consider it a necessary procedure 
for machine operators to jerk out the lever. This is our advice 
to you: When the cams stop, or when line fails to enter jaws 
full distance, or fails to be transferred out, push lever back and 
investigate the cause of interference. But do not jerk lever out. 
The duplex rail which you applied to the jaw of first elevator 
was doubtless where the front lugs of damaged matrices inter- 
fered, but you should not have filed the rail; instead you 
should have searched for the matrix or matrices which had 
bruised lugs that interfered. The knocking sound you noted 
when a black line entered the jaws indicated that the last char- 
acter had sufficient friction with the right vise jaw to cause 
the letter not to descend full distance, and when the mold 
advanced it crushed the lower lug of the matrix. This trouble 
points to the sending in of tight lines, or some other abnormal 
condition relating to the line. The screw at left of face plate 
against which the delivery slide (not transfer as stated) strikes 
should not be moved either in or out unless a test shows that 
the inside (left) of short finger does not advance into elevator 
jaws 33 of an inch. Stop delivery slide in elevator jaws, and 
measure from right end of elevator jaw to left side of short 
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finger, and set the adjusting screw to give 32 of aninch. When 
this is accomplished do not change the screw thereafter. When 
this is done, examine the clearance of stopping pawl from the 
stop lever. It is a good practice when in doubt not to change 
any adjustment. 


JOHN SMITH’S BOOKKEEPING.* 


NO. 9.— BY R. T. PORTE. 





Synopsis of preceding stories.—Jefferson Bell, at a critical financial 
moment, sells a half interest in the Bladon Banner to John Smith, who 
has worked for him several years as a printer. Smith assumes the 
business management with his other work, rearranges the plant, and hires 
Mamie to keep the books and do other work around the office. The 
cashier of the bank, through friendship with Smith, gives advice regarding 
some of the accounting problems. Bell gradually becomes interested in 
the new methods, although at times they disturb him and his habits. 


Expenses. 


ELL, how’s everybody and every little thing! 

Great guns! What have you people done 

while I’ve been away? This is a terrible 

shock, why didn’t you prepare me for it? 

I say that this is now a real print shop, and 

laid out to perfection. Who ever told you to 

do it? Hello, Bell, how’s the brainy part of 

——— =) the concern? Heard you took in Smith here 

as partner. Pretty good thing todo. But, keep that man Smith 

busy. Is he still writing things in that little book of his? Great 

guns, I have to keep track of my expenses and send in an 

expense account. The old man calls it a swindle sheet. But 

John gets me — he doesn’t have to keep track of the money he 

spends, and yet he has it all down in that little black book, even 

to that nickel cigar he gave me the last time I was here — let’s 

see, that must be about four or five months ago. My, how time 

does go. And who have we over here? Another addition to 

the force?- Well, she is some improvement over the rest of the 

gang, and perhaps she can keep you straight — you fellows 
need somebody like that. How are you any way?” 

Every country printer will at once recognize the one who 
thus speaks. It is— why, yes — the salesman for the paper 
house, or the typefoundry, or the ready print or plate house. In 
this case it was Mac. Not one publisher in twenty knew his 
full name, but all knew him as just Mac. He had business cards 
with the word “‘Mac”’ printed in forty-eight point type in the 
center of the card, and down in the corner “‘Type” or “‘ Ready 
Prints,” or something like that. 

Reference to Mamie led to introductions, and then Mac 
went on talking. 

“Glad to know that you are improving things, and got some 
one to keep your books. Seems as if printers all over the 
country are taking more interest in bookkeeping. But that was 
to be expected from Smith here. Well, so long, Bell, be good. 
Give my regards to everybody down the street, and tell Mrs. 
Bell I still remember her and that apple pie she fed me three 
years ago. Great guns, it’s hard, this eating at hotels all the 
time. Good bye, Mamie, and take care of yourself. Awful 
glad you are with the gang — they need you badly. See you in 
the morning.” 

As he was about to leave the office Mac caught sight of 
Smith’s face, and turning to him said, “What’s the matter, 
Smith, you look worried. Why don’t you be like me, never 
worry Over anything, except whether the old man will O. K. 
the last expense book. Come on to supper with me, and 
forget your troubles.” 

“Your only worry, Mac,” Smith said, ‘“‘is just what is 
worrying me. You know that Mr. Bell never kept track of his 
expenses and didn’t know what he was doing. We have been 
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going over a month now, and I have just figured up the expenses 
and it certainly surprised me, to say the least, and I am glad you 
are here, because you ought to have some idea of what it-costs 
to run a plant like this, and I wish you would look over this 
list of expenses and let me know what you think of it.” 

On a slip of paper, written in John’s careful penmanship, 
was the following: 

EXPENSES FOR NOVEMBER, tro11 

A ry Re eT ee ey eae ey Pa eee er a $ to. 
Light and power 
Insurance, 1 year 
Sam Adams, bad account 
EA SRIIN So os oss Sa koh dS CAS eee ee hE RaEae eee Reewsieeee Ss 
Telephone 
Long distance calls 
Pay roll: J. Bell 


COM BISON. MSS 5 6.0255 G sd di wane Rabo eaSRE RSW eS 13.5 
MNS sn ec EU SAS GEN Sea KOe : 
RUTETRU RUNNION ere tare Aety i3 
MDS re nay een miss i whe eae SAR ac : 
SEAMEN ORUNES 5 oe ash ee a Salo oa hw owes x St sisi 2. 

Stock for bills for church entertainment 


OMG ORs US. UR rT Sa ee te ee re nr ean a 
Towels and soap 

Express, plate and stock 
Freight and drayage 
Interest on note at bank 
Oil and gasoline 

Twine and paste 

Rollers for jobber 

Four issues, Banner 
Postage, Banner 

Balance on street sprinkling 


SOE MI Cee Cte Pac NS ie coral gun ius aura Sova wie ew Ra Ae STS 
3 suppers — Mamie 

Thanksgiving turkey — Mamie 

Bell, carfare to Alden, Ohio 


305. 20 


“T hope you haven’t shown this to Bell. It would be an 
awful shock to him to think that over three hundred dollars in 
perfectly good money could possibly be spent in one month. 
That’s a lot of money, Smith, more than you and I ever thought 
was in the world — and ali for expenses. If I ever sent in an 
expense account like that, a wire to come in would greet me as 
soon as the old man could recover from the shock and be able 
to send it tome. Now, let’s say we are the old man going over 
my expense account, and see what this expense account is, if 
it is too much, or if anything is wrong. 

“Hum, rent, well that has to be paid, and so does power and 
light, if you’ve got to run. Insurance, sure, because you may 
need the money if you burn out, and we want to sell you some- 
thing to replace that which has been consumed by the angry 
flames. But all one year’s insurance in one chunk is going 
some. Still, it must be paid, so in it goes in one chunk. 

““You’re the same old Smith. If you don’t get it, why it’s 
a loss. Adams doesn’t pay up, so it’s an expense. Quite right. 
That’s the way we do at the home office. So much each month 
to cover what printers should pay but don’t. Only you make 
it a direct charge in the one instance. Nothing like a gentle 
reminder. Bad accounts will occur. 

“Too much calling up on the long distance. Cut it out 
next month, got to keep down expense. Oh, had to get the 
news about the convention for the paper. All right this time, 
then. 

“‘Well, look who’s here! A real pay roll in a country print 
shop, and honest to goodness salaries paid! Shake, old man, 
that is one expense item that is O. K. Only kick is that it 
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isn’t large enough. All right for you and Bell, but boost 
Mamie a bit. You dubs get too much anyway. Perhaps not, 
you are just owners, remember, and it is a new thing for 
owners to get a salary, so perhaps I am wrong about your get- 
ting too much. Live better, and get more. All right, just as 
you say, you might not be able to afford more, but try it. 

“Office stationery! A real live print shop with plenty of 
stationery. Hurrah for Bell & Smith! Printed in three colors, 
too, I bet! No sir, just in good black ink, and gothic type, 
neat and nice. Another revolution! But why only the paper 
stock? Why not the full price? It took some of your time 
to print it. Oh, you did it after hours. Did you draw over- 
time? No! Well, that makes no difference, you are too cheap 
to yourself. 

‘Subscription cards! Something new, let’s see them. Fine 
and dandy! Give me some for the boys, as a lot of them have 
been asking for something of the kind. Send it to THE INLAND 
PRINTER so they can print it and let the rest of the publishers 
know about it. 

“And what is this 45 cents? Printed some bills for a church 
entertainment, eh? Charge only the paper? Wrong again, 
Smith. I am surprised at you. If I eat a 15 cent lunch, I 
put down 35 cents for a square meal — worth the 20 cents to 
eat the lunch. If those bills were worth $1.50, which you 
would have charged the ladies had they paid for them, that 
should be the amount, not the 45 cents. At that, not one other 
printer in a thousand but John Smith would think of putting 
down even the 45 cents. 

“Too much plate, John. Set more type, and keep down 
this expense. And then those tickets for the W.C.T.U. Wait 
till the country goes dry and then you will regret this expense. 
Don’t think it will, you say. Don’t count on that — it might. 

“The dear old office towel! It cost 65 cents, including the 
soap. John, swipe the soap from the hotel, and ask Mamie 
to wash the towel. Save this expense. 

“Great guns, but these railroads are terrible! Too much 
for freight and express, but what are we to do in these times 
with the railroads having us by the throat. Some day we will 
have Government ownership and half the freight rate. Save 
just $4 a month then. What, you think that rot? Oh, well, 
you are not a deep thinker, but you wait — no booze and 
Government ownership of railroads — that’s my platform. 
Please don’t laugh, John, this checking of an expense account 
is serious business. 

““Got to have oil and gasoline, but use more lye on your 
type, it’s cheaper, even if it does hurt your little hands. Then 
you have twine and paste. Paste for Bell, and a string on — 
no I mean string to tie up the jobs with and to wrap packages. 
Too much string, save it by putting the string in neat little 
balls, and hanging on a nail. A dollar’s worth of time to save 
ro cents worth of string, but time never costs anything in a 
print shop — so save the string. 

“Rollers for the jobbers. Allow me to congratulate you 
on at last getting some rollers for that jobber so you can print 
with them. Oh, that’s only a joke, I know you always had good 
rollers, but so many printers use the same rollers year in and 
year out, I could not help making that remark. 

“Four issues of the Banner, $28.90! What for? Oh, the 
paper in it, and other things. Great guns, does it cost that 
much to print the paper? And more, yet. Postage, $2.70. 
Uncle Sam is getting as bad as the railroads. Let’s have the 
railroad own the postoffice, and cut the postage rate in two. 
How about that? 

“No dust, please. Finally paid up old Jerry, so he can buy 
feed for those spavined horses of his that can just draw around 
that sprinkling wagon. Great guns, but Jerry has been on 
that job a long time. Too much for the job. Get him to cut 
the price or you go out of town for your sprinkling in the 
future. : 
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“The coal barons have you, also. Oh, these trusts! Just 
think how much money we would have if we could only get 
everything from the trusts and then pay them only one-fourth 
what they charge. I’m against the trusts. Who said we were 
a trust? Nothing doing, we have competition. Who are they? 
Let them tell you —I never advertise the other fellow. Too 
busy advertising myself. 

“‘Ink for the presses, and pencils for the editor. Must still 
have some of that quart of ink for the pen left. Nearly gone? 
Well, things just will go, won’t they? 

“Lino border and gage pins. Why the expense for the 
border? Too much expense, cut out all borders in the future. 

“Three suppers for Mamie. My, my, but you will have to 
learn how to properly make out expense accounts. That would 
never get by the old man. You ought to put it Misc. That 
stands for almost anything in an expense account. Why the 
suppers for Mamie? Oh, she had to work three nights, and 
living a distance out you had her go to the restaurant for her 
supper. Did you pay her anything extra for having to eat the 
suppers at that restaurant? 

“Then you gave Mamie a nice Thanksgiving turkey. Good 
for you, only had it been me, it would have been a nice box of 
candy. Make it candy for Christmas — that’s what girls like. 

“Bell takes a trip to Alden, and you charge that up to 
expense. Business for the firm, eh? Well, guess that will pass. 

“And those few items amount to $305.20. What do you 
think of that? And outside of one or two criticisms that I have 
made, it seems to be all right, except, where do I come in? 

“Not one cent for me. How about your plant wearing out, 
and having to replace it. I heard a fellow at a press convention 
in Minnesota a while ago talk about depreciation, and he said 
you should charge ten per cent a year for wear and tear on your 
machinery, so that you could buy new machinery at the end 
of ten years — and new type also, as well as anything in the 
shop. That sounded good to us boys, and we know that if the 
printers had been doing this we could sell a lot of them new 
things they ought to have right now. John, if you love me, put 
this in each month so I can sell you the press you have been 
talking about so long that you would like to print your paper on. 

“‘Great guns, John, I am surprised at you! Here you have 
been keeping your money in the bank and making them pay 
interest, and now you have taken the money out of the bank and 
have forgotten to charge interest for it. I skipped that item 
of interest you paid the bank last month, and expected to see 
where you had credited Bell & Smith with interest that was 
coming to them for what they had invested in this plant. 

““There’s your expense account, old man. Draw yourself a 
check for it, and then start another one. 

“Come on to supper. This is one you won’t have to put 
down on any expense account, for I am going to do the deed. 
Don’t worry, you will pay for it just the same. The house 
keeps track of all these little expenses of mine very nicely, and 
they all enter into the expense of doing business, and the printer 
pays the bill in the end, just as the people who buy your paper, 
your advertising and your jobwork must in the end pay for all 
those expenses. Ever think of that? Well, do, but forget it for 
the time being, and let’s go and eat. 


yo? 


‘Great guns, but Iam hungry! 





MANSLAUGHTER AVERTED. 


‘““The ending of my story has been completely spoiled by 
careless proofreading,’ complained the angry author. ‘Here 
at the conclusion, where the judge looks down at the detec- 
tive and asks, ‘Are you Pendleton King?’ what does the 
printer make him say? Listen! ‘The great detective, snatch- 
ing off his false beard, replied, ‘‘I a.m.”’” 

‘That certainly leaves the readers in the dark,” mused the 
waggish editor.— From Boston Transcript. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the national treasury 
to select the best faces of types and modes of type display for 
government printing. 

Paper clothing made in Germany is being put on the market 
in London. Suits retail at from 2% to 10% shillings each. In 
June 40,000 of these suits were imported, and more are coming. 
The majority of the imports, however, have been sent to India 
and South Africa. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the Sixth International 
Printing and Allied Trades Exhibition, to be held in the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, between April 30 and 
May 14, 1921. F. W. Bridges is organizer and Robert Hilton 
secretary, and the exhibition offices are at 36-38 Whitefriars 
street, London, E. C. 4. 

Lorp BALFour recently moved in the House of Lords the 
second reading of the Advertisement Regulation Bill, which 
amends the Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907. The bill 
gives power to local authorities to regulate all advertisements 
on lands and buildings, and to prohibit moving or flashlight 
advertisements, and advertisements of a repulsive or demoral- 
izing character. Lord Balfour said he particularly objected to 
the countryside being defaced with unsightly placards. 

AFTER considerable argument, also much danger of strikes, 
an agreement has been reached between the Federation of 
Master Printers of the United Kingdom, the National Society 
of Operative Printers and Assistants, and the National Union 
of Printing and Paper Workers, in all branches in England and 
Wales (except the London area), by which an increase of ten 
per cent in men’s wage is put into effect from the pay day in 
the week ending June 12. The wages for women and appren- 
tices have also been increased. 

GERMANY. 

It is reported that the Typograph Typesetting Machine 
Company, of Berlin, has closed down its factory because of a 
fifty per cent increase in the wages of its workpeople. 

It has been remarked that the prices of books have fallen 
far short of keeping pace with the advance in the prices of other 
articles; that in comparison books are the cheapest thing to be 
found. 

Huco STINNEs, a multimillionaire, who is said to be the 
power behind the new German Government, owns sixty-four 
newspapers, including the Government’s official organ, the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

As No. 6106 of its ‘‘universal library” of literature, the 
Reclam Publishing Company issues a volume devoted to a 
translation of the Constitution of the United States, together 
with a short historical review of the events that led to its 
adoption. 

It is reported that a printer at Frankfurt a. M. recently 
sold his office for 80,000 marks, and that the purchaser resold it 
the next day for 160,000 marks. A one hundred per cent 
turnover in the printing business is certainly a thing 
unprecedented. 

In April last there were put on exhibition in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg a collection of wood cuts produced by 
local artists in the fifteenth century, including, of course, a 
number by Albrecht Diirer, the renowned master of the art of 
wood engraving. 

AmMonc the articles which can now be exported from Ger- 
many are: Printed articles for business purposes; bookbinders’ 
cloth, smooth or pressed; daily newspapers, periodicals exported 
through the medium of the publishers’ despatch offices; gold 
leaf, beaten by hand, alloyed (so called book gold), in the form 
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of books; printing machinery; machines for bookbinding; 
mechanical presses for books, printing, lithography, photo- 
engraving, plate printing, etc. 

WILHELM OstwWaALD, the noted physicist and chemist, also 
a Nobel prize winner, has given much study to the theory of 
color, particularly as related to printing inks. As a result he 
has issued a series of works dealing with the subject, which are 
listed as follows: ‘‘Die Farbenfiebel” (Color Primer), price, 
15.60 marks; “‘Die Harmonie der Farben” (The Harmony of 
Colors), price, 2.60 marks; “‘Der Farbenkérper”’ (The Body of 
Color), price, 100 marks; ‘“‘ Farbenatlas” (Color Atlas), Edition 
A, in 13 boxes, price, 850 marks; ‘‘Farbenatlas,” Edition B, 
on 103 plates, price 1,400 marks. To these prices is added a 
twenty per cent surcharge. About three thousand colors are 
displayed in these works. Ostwald’s color theories have much 
to do, it seems, with the principles of music. In fact. he has 
worked out what he terms a “color organ.” 

THE paper industry is seriously handicapped by the scarcity 
and increased prices of raw materials, old papers and rags in 
particular, which are most difficult to obtain and which have 
reached a price which seems unjustified. It is believed that 
dealers in old paper and rags have been holding their goods to 
drive up the prices. The cellulose plants in eastern Germany, 
which had been forced to suspend production owing to shortage 
of coal, have resumed operation, and it is believed that renewed 
deliveries of cellulose will help drive down the prices of old 
paper and rags. Straw, which is used in large quantities, is 
quoted at 55 to 60 marks per too kilograms (about one cent 
a pound), but this price is expected soon to fall. Wages in the 
paper industry have risen over one hundred per cent since 
December, as also have the prices of coal, chemicals, dyes, etc. 

FRANCE. 

THE publication of a new humorous paper devoted to 
printers is announced. It calls itself ‘Le Cassetin aux A pos- 
trophes”’ (The Apostrophe Box). 

Ir is proposed that a delegation of printers be made up to 
visit the United States and inspect its printing offices and 
become acquainted with the business and technical methods of 
their American confréres, it being conceded that much could be 
learned that would materially help the printing industry of 
France. This plan was broached by G. Delmas and was 
generally welcomed most favorably. 

BECAUSE of newspaper comments on the use by France of 
black (Zengalese) troops in the occupation of the Palatinate 
district (which troops according to many accounts have been 
overly licentious), and in which comments the military authori- 
ties professed to find reflections upon themselves, the military 
court at Landau (Rhenish Bavaria) imposed fines as follows: 
On the publisher of the Nordpfaelser Tageblatt, 10,000 marks; on 
its editor, 6,000 marks; on the publisher of the Kirchheimbolan- 
der Anzeiger, 10,000 marks and one month’s imprisonment; on 
the Kuseler Tageblatt, 1,000 marks; on the Lokalanszeigers 
Odernheim am Glan, 1,000 marks. 

BELGIUM. 

A QUADRENNIAL commemoration celebration was held at 
Antwerp on August 8-9 in honor of Christopher Plantin, the 
noted early printer of that city, whose printing office is now a 
museum of our art (Musée Plantin-Moretus) and is one of the 
showplaces of Antwerp. The city bought the office on April 20, 
1876, and opened it to the public on August 19, 1877. 

DENMARK. 

THE death, on June 17, of Lauritz Madsen, of Copenhagen, 
is announced. The deceased, who was in his seventy-seventh 
year, was a prominent leader in the printing industry of the 
country, and did much work in behalf of cost finding methods 
and of the betterment of apprenticeship conditions. 
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specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 
and clearly defined laws. 














in his work with type as because of the broadening of his talents 


which the study of lettering 
brings about. 

Manifestly the artist and 
hand letterer can shape up his 
displays with a freedom and an 
exactness which it is impossible 
for the worker with type of fixed 
size and shape to approximate. 
This is recognized, yet it is not 
with the intention that the 
compositor should do the im- 
possible that the study of letter- 
ing and design, particularly the 
study of the work of the let- 
terer and designer, is recom- 
mended to typographers. 

The hand letterer and the 
artist have given closer study 
to the fine points of design than 
the majority of compositors 
give. The former quite gen- 
erally place a higher value on 
white space, not only as to the 
amount of it but as to the man- 
ner of its distribution. Com- 
positors, as a rule, are prone to 
be overprecise in the manner 
of the apportionment of white 
space in their displays, striving 
more for equality and uniform- 
ity than for interesting mass- 
ing, which gives the effect of 
more white and lends character 
to the display. Likewise, the 
compositor is all too frequently 
mechanical in his spacing; he 
does not make full use of the 
variety of widths of spacing 
material at his disposal. Va- 
riety in width of spacing 
material not only serves its 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


NOTABLE SERIES OF 


AN the compositor, or any designer of display 
who is restricted to type and its utilities for 
expression, obtain anything of value from the 
study of the work of the artist and letterer? 
We think he can — have always thought he 
could — and have recommended the study 
of lettering to the printer as much because of 
the acknowledged benefit it may be to him 





In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 





These discussions and the examples will be 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 












purpose in the matter of justification, but allows for the differ- 
ent shapes of letters — full faced and open faced — which, to 
appear equally spaced in the mass must be differently spaced 
individually. It ought to be unnecessary to dwell on this 
point, as the difference in the character of the different letters 


is apparent to any one who will study them. 


In spite of this, 


however, we often see examples like this: 
In a line set in capitals one word ends in H and the suc- 


ceeding word begins with B. 
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Furniture became of more ‘sensible 
design they were the proncers in the 
movement to have perfect harmony in the 
entire scheme re decoration in any one 
room: Its said they carned that idea 
to such an extreme that rooms were 
robbed of their couness but their fame 
as exponents of true decorative art 
was destined to hive for all hme 
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to fit the room for which it was intended: 
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Following the word beginning 
with B is a word which ends 
in L, while after it comes a word 
which begins with T. Many 
compositors will, unthinkingly, 
place the same space between 
the first two words that they 
do between the second two, 
and there will appear to be 
about double the amount of 
space between the second set 
because of the white space on 
the L and the T. While the 
above is extreme, cited ex- 
pressly for that reason in order 
that the point will be clear, the 
same effect — less pronounced, 
perhaps — is often noticed in 
lower-case, especially when set 
in the larger sizes. 

The same lack of study on 
the part of many compositors 
is noted in the spacing of lines, 
regardless of the _ shoulder, 
which varies in different styles, 
and in the length of ascenders 
and descenders and the number 
of them which appear in the 
line. All of these points call 
for special consideration in 
spacing, especially when rea- 
sonably large sizes of type are 
in use, yet they are quite often 
ignored and spacing is made 
mechanical. Now, the letterer 
has made a special study of 
letters and their construction, 
and that study has taught him 
that different letters require 
different treatment in spacing. 
The compositor, then, will do 
well to follow his lead. 
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But it is not so much because of these finer points in spacing 
that the study of good lettering may be valuable to compositors 
and other designers of type display as in the larger sense of 
design as a whole. The shaping of groups, their skilful placing 
with relation to beauty and striking effect in the ensemble and 
suggestive appropriateness to the subject of the display are 
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value to encourage trade with that country ond in return recewed 
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the dragons, birdi, buman figures and bits of scenery that were 
carved into the wood Ci .—» 
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carried to a high degree of perfection by the capable letterer 
and artist. 

Viewed in this light the notable series of twelve furniture 
advertisements for the John M. Smyth Company, Chicago, 
which appeared recently in the Chicago Tribune, hold much of 
interest and value to the display compositor who will take the 
trouble to study them carefully. 

The typographical interest in these advertisements rests 
largely in the placing and relation of the various elements — 
illustration, heading, major panel of text with initial, minor 
panel and explanatory text and margins. It will be noted upon 
reference to the specimens herewith reproduced that a typo- 
graphical quality was more or less adhered to in the arrange- 
ment, in that each part is usually placed as a separate unit, the 
“holding together” of the advertisements depending more 
upon the relation of the elements than upon their connection 
in the drawing. The absence of borders will be noted with a 
great deal of interest in this respect, and it is the skilful use of 
white space and the relationship of the parts which make their 
use unnecessary and undesirable. Relationship between the 
parts, with ample white space, gives unity without borders. 
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Contrast for the moment the advertisement entitled ‘‘The 
Adam Design,” as symmetrical and precise as an advertisement 
could be — at least where illustration is employed — with the 
one entitled ‘‘Louis XV.” The former is quite typographical 
in the manner of arrangement followed in the lettering. There 
is less white space in it than in any others of the series, although 
more, fortunately, than is the rule with compositors generally. 
Note, in opposition, the charm and freedom which the Louis 
XV. carries; balance, though out of center, is sufficiently secure 
that no ill effect in that respect is noticeable. Certainly there 
is value in the study of such unusual and distinctive advertise- 
ments as these, which tell their own story so capably that com- 
ment should be unnecessary. The points of comparison made 
are only suggestive and may be carried farther by any discern- 
ing typographer. 

Now let us get at them from another angle, which, although 
not of direct interest to the typographer, nevertheless holds a 
lesson — the motive for the publication of advertisements of 
this type. This, aside from their merchandising value, was to 
offer the public some definite information concerning period 
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styles, their origin, historical interest and characteristic details. 
To this end the furniture drawings were planned to show the 
most important elements of each style. The decorative draw- 
ings were based quite accurately upon prints of the monarchs 
who gave the periods their name or of the costumes or customs 
of their times. Research work was plainly done with great care 
and the drawings may be accepted as authoritative. The 
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printer in planning work in conjunction with the artist will do 
well to go to some trouble in this respect — it will materially 
heighten the effect of his work. The printer, working indepen- 
dently, and with type and its utilities only, will find in the wide 
choice of media placed at his disposal by typefounders variety 
sufficient for giving to the displays upon which he works an 
atmosphere reasonably in keeping with the subject. Even in 
the simplest work, where such appropriateness is not a neces- 
sity, it is, nevertheless desirable. What is more, however, the 
compositor who gives such thought to his work as the artist 
and letterer does will find it more pleasurable, more educational 
and more profitable. 

Each advertisement is done in a style following very closely 
a type face or a written letter which was in use at the time and 
place of the period expressed. In one advertisement, the 
“Sheraton,” there is, perhaps, no discoverable basis for the use 
of the slanted letter, but it is a fair guess that it is what a 
scrivener of the time might have done under the influence of 
Sheraton’s ideas in furniture designing, which it follows closely. 
These technical details are not of so much interest to the com- 
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positor and printer as to the student of lettering, many of 
whom are in the habit of looking to THE INLAND PRINTER for 
just such information. 

The use of so much italic may be questioned, and, in view of 
this fact, Mr. Ransom, the letterer, has stated that he was 
governed largely by the advertiser’s preference for that type 
of letter, although in some instances it was quite the only 
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logical choice. He stated, further, that it is easier for him to 
express differences of style with the freer italic forms than with 
the more severe roman, a fact that may be interesting to many 
of our readers. 

The illustrations and the major planning of the layouts are 
the work of the Crafton Studios, 9 South Dearborn street, 
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Chicago, an organization of artists specializing in this class of 
work. The lettering was also based upon extensive research 
and is the work of Will Ransom, 14 W. Washington street, 
Chicago, whose work has often been shown in these pages for 
the specific reason that it holds much of value in a suggestive 
way for designers of type display. 





“MID-YEAR SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY.” 


The Mid-Year Supplement to the American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory has recently been issued by the pub- 
lishers, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
supplement includes important changes made to June 15, 1920, 
in the publications listed in the main volume. A list of all new 
papers received up to the middle of June and found worthy of 
insertion in the next Annual is included. The pages are the 
same size as those of the Annual and Directory, and as they are 
printed on one side of the sheet they may be cut apart and the 
information placed where most convenient. Copies are being 
sent regular subscribers to the 1920 volume without charge. 
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THE “DURAPLATE”—A NEW PRINTING PLATE 
PROCESS. 
BY S. H. HORGAN. 


yO | NE of Ben Franklin’s dreams was to find some 

78) way of reproducing a type form so that the 

| duplicate could be printed from, thus avoid- 

ei] ing wear of the original type. As early as 

1743 he got some ideas about stereotyping 

| from Cadwallader Colden, the Scotch scien- 

| tist, who had devised a system of making a 

=) cast from type. How far Dr. Franklin 

experimented on the subject is not known, but it is known that 

his nephew, Benjamin Mecom, did cast plates for several pages 

of the New Testament. In Philadelphia, only a few squares 

away from where Franklin lived and worked, there is being 

made a new printing plate that would have delighted old 

philosopher Franklin could he have but seen it. ‘‘Duraplate”’ 

is the appropriate name given to this invention. It has so 

many novel features, and is destined to be of such value in the 

publishing business that printers, and advertising men in 
particular, should be acquainted with it. 

A printing plate that is as light as wood, with a surface so 
hard that it will outwear any other form of printing plate; that 
is not affected by water, oils, benzine, weak lye or acids, and 
that can be stereotyped from, as it is infusible and will not 
soften at the temperature required in papier mache mat 
making; a plate that can be sent through the mails as readily 
as a mat, meeting at once all the needs of national newspaper 
advertisers, particularly as it can be made quickly and cheaply 
— this is the duraplate. 

Duraplate is made of a synthetic resin, that wonderful 
product of science from which are produced the beautiful 
“amber”? stems for smokers’ pipes; from which the longest 
wearing talking machine records are made; from which buttons 
and many other hard and light articles of every day use are 
manufactured, and which is also the most perfect insulating 
material on the market. This synthetic resin has a remarkable 
property which makes it particularly valuable for molding 
purposes. When it is forced into a matrix, under heat and 
great pressure, it softens and flows, thus filling every crevice 
of the mold, and while under such heat and pressure it sets 
rapidly to a hard, infusible form, thus accurately reproducing 
the finest dots, lines and type. Stereotype metal, it is well 
known, shrinks when cooling and setting, a disadvantage 
which Mergenthaler overcame so cleverly with a pump in the 
molten metal, which forces the metal into the matrix just as 
it begins to cool. This synthetic resin forces itself into the 
matrix while hot and sets while hot, thus eliminating the 
molding inaccuracy due to thermal shrinkage, and making it 
the ideal material for platemaking. And still, to utilize this 
synthetic resin for this purpose, it has required inventive genius 
equal almost to the invention of the resin itself. 

The writer was privileged to visit the plant at 212 South 
Darien street, Philadelphia, where duraplates are being turned 
out in a stream. The operations in brief are as follows: The 
form of type and cuts is surrounded with bearers, as in all 
molding methods. A sheet of prestomat material is molded 
against the form and when this mold is removed from the form 
it has every detail of a halftone preserved in it as in a lead 
mold. It is light weight and hard, thus making possible many 
duplicate casts from the one matrix, and the mat can be filed 
away for future use. Prestomat material is then applied to 
the face of the mold and submitted to heavy pressure and 
high heat for a few minutes. This produces a perfect duplica- 
tion of the original form, of the same thickness as the standard 
electrotype, and after blocking it is ready for the mails. The 
cutting apart, trimming and nailing of plates were big problems, 
the plates being so hard that ordinary cutting tools could not 
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be used on them. All these obstacles have been overcome and 
duraplates are delivered either blocked on wood, or unmounted 
with holes drilled for the brads to secure them to blocks. 

The best evidence that duraplates are a success is the fact 
that quantities of them are being made for such advertisers as 
the Electric Storage Battery Company, Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, Keystone Watch Case Company, Curtis 
Publishing Company, and other national advertisers. Dura- 
plate needs but to be known to become of great service to 
those requiring duplicate printing plates that will withstand 
the wear of any required edition. They are practically in- 
destructible in handling or in transportation. 

Among those interested in the Duraplate Company are 
the Condensite Company of America, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
manufacturers of condensite, and Stokes & Smith Company, 
Philadelphia, machinery and printing press manufacturers. 





BOOK REVIEW. 
“Electro-Deposition of Metals.” 

While attempting to cover the entire field of plating and 
finishing of metals, as well as being practically an encyclopedia 
of the industry, there are several chapters of the new eighth 
revised and enlarged edition of the book of the above title which 
should be of special interest to printers, engravers and electro- 
typers. The authors are Dr. George Langbein, a practical 
electroplater and research scientist, and William T. Brannt, 
editor of several books on technical subjects, and it is gratifying 
to note that in writing and translating the book they have used 
plain language with special reference to the needs of the prac- 
tical plater and metal finisher. Although in the main a trans- 
lation of Dr. Langbein’s former work, it should not be con- 
sidered merely as a reprint of an old volume, since the publishers 
state that the new edition has been completely revised, enlarged 
and reset, particular attention having been paid to including 
comment on recent inventions brought out since the publica- 
tion of the previous edition. 

The chapter on “‘Galvanoplasty (Reproduction) ”’ is perhaps 
of most value to those readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who will 
be interested in this book. The entire subject of electrotyping 
is covered from a practical standpoint, including many new 
methods and devices both from this country and from abroad. 
Other chapters deal with ‘Chemicals Used in Electroplating 
and Galvanoplasty”’ and “Hygienic Rules for the Workshop.” 
An appendix is added in which are given numerous tables, 
formulas and other information. 

The practical electrotyper will, of course, consider much 
of the material a repetition of his own technical knowledge, 
nevertheless, a careful reading will enable him to get a broader 
view of the industry as a whole. The various tables will be 
particularly useful for reference. Printers and engravers who 
study the book will gain a certain technical knowledge that 
will be of value in dealing with the electrotyper. The work 
should meet with a hearty response from the printing industry. 

“Electro-Deposition of Metals,” eighth American edition, 
by Dr. George Langbein and William T. Brannt. Published 
by Henry Carey Baird & Co., Inc., 2 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York city. Price, $7.50. 


THE FOUNDATION OF PRINTING SUCCESS. 


Ask ten prosperous printers as to the basis of their success, 
and at least nine of them will point with pride to the little shop 
where they started in business. The circumstances and the 
equipment will vary widely, but you will always find them 
agreed upon one item that was and still is an absolute essential 
to their success. That item is the Gordon press. In this simple 
piece of print shop machinery there are certain principles 
which in themselves make for profitable operation, steady 
growth of business and final success. 
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Being a book showing 
numbers of type faces 
in stock in our shops 


Issued for the convenience of 
those who are interested in 
advertising printing, and in- 
cidentally for our own 
satisfaction 


ROCHESTER BUREAU OF PRINTING 
GLENNY BUILDING ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











of Printing. In the original a 12 point blind embossed border was 
used instead of the rules as shown in the reproduction. 
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BY H. W. SMITH. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


The Printer’s Newspaper Advertising. 

That few printers use newspaper advertising may be partly 
due to their desire to patronize their own best sales line, which 
is direct mail. This may be on a par with the attitude of the 
restaurant proprietor who is afraid that it may hurt business to 
be caught ‘eating out’’; or again it may be — and most often 
is — due to a natural tendency in all of us to use tools with 
which we are familiar. 

The newspapers themselves are not averse to using direct 
mail, particularly in their advertising promotion work. If they 


ment to effective advertising than are other things that will 
get themselves read. 

“Our method of advertising really developed more by 
accident than by a studied attempt to get a certain effect. My 
partner, Birch, had been handling the advertising. One day 
he was away. I was very busy and it was up to me to get the 
copy ready. So I wrote a paragraph telling why Birch was 
away and why there would be no regular styled ad. Birch came 
back and in his turn took a crack at me. For the next year we 
fought back and forth in our advertisements. From the 


have any fear that such use of another 
medium will constitute an argument 
against themselves as media, they do 
not seem conscious of it. 

The printer who enters the news- 
paper columns and vies for reader 
attention with the grocer, apparel 
retailer and other keen advertisers, 
is likely to have his wits sharpened. 
He will become a better advertising 
man and thus a better student of the 
problems of his clients. 

Jones & Birch, printers, of Topeka, 
Kansas, use newspaper advertising 
instead of solicitors. In the State 
Journal of that city, issue of May 20, 
they are quoted as saying that a re- 
cent installation of special machinery 
in their plant costing thousands of 
dollars and doubling their capacity 
was necessitated by patronage in- 
duced by their daily advertising in 
this newspaper. In medium sized 
space they present their message of 
quality printing to the public, along 
lines that command reader attention. 

‘Our theory of advertising,” said 
Seward A. Jones, “‘is to keep before 
the well to do buying public the fact 
that Jones & Birch are in business to 
do all sorts of first class, high grade 
jobs of printing, and we don’t want 
to bore them with the details of the 
printing business. We don’t use any 
of that ‘ Prices lower than the low- 
est’ sort of stuff, because they are 
not. Perhaps they are not the high- 
est either. The essential fact is that 
buyers are not so much interested in 
a few dollars difference in cost as they 
are in a job that they can be proud of. 
We don’t use the old, set, trite 
phrases that are more of a detri- 
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Ecer 


since Caxton’ s day 


people have called Printing 
an art; deservedly so: 


BUT TO BURNETT, 
PRINTING IS MORE 


It is an art eAND a science -- 
for to the understanding of 
type and how to make it talk 
to the point, Burnett adds a 
knowledge of the thousand- 
and-one grades of paper and 
ink - their limitations and, as 
well, their possibilities. 


His function, as he sees it, is to so 
modulate your message that it secures 
immediate consideration and inspires 
confidence. And for many years the 
Burnett organization has been /earn- 
ing to do this with increasing success. 








If you aim, as Burnett does, to ‘‘do 
best what many do well,’’. the attain- 
ment of this ideal in printing may be 
yours if you call Harrison 6591. 


Marion S Burnett Company 
pi wech tem yer oid 


Tuis advertisement wae set in our type room 
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amount of comment we heard on our 
departure from ‘Best printing done 
here’ sort of copy, we began to be- 
lieve we had found the best sort of 
style for carrying our business mes- 
sage.” 

Blotters. 

A very good opportunity for the 
study of the one idea advertisement 
as opposed to the complex appeal is 
afforded in the comparison of the 
three blotters reproduced in this de- 
partment. The blotters for Bundscho 
(Fig. 2) and Scoville (Fig. 3) easily 
win the reader’s attention and hold it. 
In each case the message “‘sticks.”’ 
Each will bear longer acquaintance 
because of the elegant typography in 
the one case, and the striking pic- 
torial design in the other. As to 
““sense”’ of the message, Bundscho 
anticipates a natural question of the 
client and answers it in a way to 
inspire confidence. The Scoville Press 
emphasizes location and appearance 
of building. Personally, I am unable 
to get anything out of the message 
of the Burnett company (Fig. 1) that 
will identify the house or its service, 
nor does it -unfold as one gazes at it. 
Still it is a blotter that will no doubt 
be retained for active service. The 
design is not displeasing, and on ac- 
count of its unusual character it will 
undoubtedly attract attention. 


Brown & Phelps Company. 


The effectiveness of narrative in 
printed salesmanship is exemplified 
in the July issue of Type-Talks, issued 
by Brown & Phelps Company, Min- 
neapolis. The business of the concern 
is to supply printers with hard metal 
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types as well as with the soft varieties represented by lino- 
type and monotype material. 

The writer of the article entitled “‘Eliminating Non- 
Productive Time” might have been very boresome in his sales 
presentation of Brown & Phelps service, but he wasn’t. He got 
the reader’s unconscious consent to accompany him on a trip 
to a customer’s big plant. A deplorable condition was found 
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relation to advertising. Whatever these amenities may 
mean to the Australian business man, they have their function 
in this country. Snores, I suppose, correspond to the occa- 
sional thud of a house-organ against the bottom of the waste 
basket; approval is expressed by hand clapping and favorable 
reviews in columns like this. In a layout of newspaper ads. 
(Fig. 4), Besley & Pike show what they are capable of doing in 





Bundscho wouldn’t tell anybody what you are putting through 
his place, of course. But he doesn’t stop there. He fixes it so that 
nobody can find out. No outsider ever gets his head into the shop. 
. The first anybody sees of your stuff is when it is flashed i in neat, 


1M RUNDSCH, 5 ae Wat CHICAGO 
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in the print shop — cases empty of type, which was all stand- 
ing, letters pulled from every form on the stones, and, besides, 
the type was very badly worn. 

This salesman soon discovered that the foreman had a 
grievance against Brown & Phelps Company. Their type was 
too soft, he said; it wouldn’t stand up. Upon inquiry the 
salesman learned that his house had set up a job for this cus- 
tomer, who, after the job was dead, threw the type in the case. 

The writer uses this opportunity to explain the difference 
between soft or composition metal and hard metal used for 
display work. He shows, further, by concrete figures how it 
would have paid that foreman to throw old type into the “‘hell 
box” and adopt the Brown & Phelps non-distribution plan. 


Besley & Pike, Ltd. 


The social side of advertising is represented by the house- 
organ, according to Prad, published by Besley & Pike, Ltd., of 
Brisbane, Australia. Prad further sets the house-organ along- 
side the business luncheon or dinner or theater party, in its 








this line of typography. It will be seen at a glance that this 
work measures up to the best work of its class anywhere. I 
wonder if this suggests to some printer in this country an idea 
for newspaper advertising, having in mind as readers the 
advertising agencies and their clients. 


“The Keystone Press.’ 


The Keystone Press, house-organ of the Indianapolis con- 
cern of that name, calls itself ‘‘A Publication with a Purpose.” 
A more appropriate designation would be ‘‘A Publication with 
a Personality,” inasmuch as the signature of Julian Wetzel 
(familiarly called ‘‘Old Doc Wetzel” by readers) appears at 
the bottom of the last page and his picture appears at the 
beginning of page one. The very readable paragraphs between, 
written in the first person, are of a philosophical, albeit some- 
what cynical, nature. A mechanical feature especially good 
is the long narrow shape of this publication. It fits the pocket 
quite well. It measures 4 by 9g inches, a size which is fast 
coming into favor for house-organs. 
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The Whitaker Paper Company. 

The best feature about Paragrafs, house-organ of The 
Whitaker Paper Company, Chicago, is the cover, which is also 
a mailing jacket. Fig. 5 shows the cover with the flap extended, 
which, bent around the thumbing edge of the pages, is stuck 
to the back with a circular seal. This seal gives the Whitaker 
company another opportunity to advertise itself. Note the 
permit to pay postage. Thus at the outset the reader finds that 
the advertiser has done away with the conventional envelope 
and stamp. 

Some good solid information regarding the paper situation 
is conveyed in the leading article by Bryant Venable, entitled 
‘Price Prevailing at Date of Shipment.” The writer points 
out that ‘‘human progress can not be reduced to a standardized 
basis” and that “‘slowly, reluctantly, but irresistibly the paper 
manufacturers have been drawn into the admission that their 
cost systems, under the chaotic conditions of this period of 
world adjustment, are capable only of disclosing the cost of 
what was manufactured yesterday but powerless to foretell 
what will be the cost of tomorrow’s product.”’ While he terms 
“The Cost Plus Basis,”’ upon which the entire paper industry is 
working today, “‘the most unbusinesslike of business prin- 
ciples,” he advocates that “so long as conditions remain 
abnormal, it would seem to be the part of prudence for all 
whose activities are conditioned upon the use of paper to study 
and to apply these principles to their businesses with such 
sagacity as they can.” 

A touch of human interest is the letter of a high school girl 
who wrote the Whitaker company asking for complete informa- 
tion on the making of paper, for use in her seventh grade 
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are certain of securing 
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geography class. The letter sent in reply is so well done that 
we shall reproduce it here: 


It was very nice of you to write us for some information about paper to 
be used in connection with your seventh grade geography work. You say 
that you have to know all about each kind of paper. Do you appreciate how 
big a subject this is, how important a subject and how complicated? If you 
succeed in acquiring this knowledge you will have done what nobody else in 
the world has done. 

We are paper merchants and we have spent a good many years trying 
to learn the fundamentals of the paper business. Our catalogue says that 
we have several thousands of items of paper merchandise in our warehouses. 
Our traffic man tells us that we handled in and out of one warehouse alone 
last year enough paper to fill a freight train about fifteen miles long, and this 
was only about one-fourth of the paper that we marketed in the territory 
served from this warehouse, the other forty-five miles of freight cars having 
gone direct from our mills to our customers without passing through the 
warehouse. When you realize that we alone have fourteen houses, very 
much like this one, and that there are hundreds of other paper merchandising 
houses in this big country of ours, you will begin to form some idea of how 
vast the paper business of this country must be. 

Can you imagine what the world would be like without paper? No 
newspaper, no books, no letters, nothing in which to wrap bread and meat 
and dry goods; no cardboard boxes, for they are only paper, no prepared 
roofing, for it is only paper treated with asphalt! Even the wheels of railroad 
cars and the great heavy shining cylinders of giant machines are made of 
paper, thousands of sheets, pressed together very, very tight by huge 
hydraulic engines. All the business of the world requires paper. Every 
transaction of commerce, of education, of government, is recorded on paper; 
even the money with which we pay our bills is paper, and the treaty which 
the Germans violated, involving the world in the greatest war in history, 
was literally as well as figuratively “a scrap of paper.” You can’t think of a 
paperless world unless you think of a world that has returned to savagery. 

Most paper is made of wood. The beautiful hills of your own New 
England have contributed their spruce and poplar to make the pulp out of 
which has been formed thousands upon thousands of tons of paper. 

The higher grades of paper are made of rags, but owing to the com- 
parative scarcity of rags and to their high cost, only a small percentage of the 
production of paper is made from rag pulp. 

The same mail that brings your letter brings us letters from Scan- 
dinavia, from Holland, from Australia and from Tasmania; and only yes- 
terday we received one from Germany, all having to do with the manufacture 
and sale of this commodity that is so essential to civilized life. And in our 
foreign department we are in constant correspondence with merchants 
located in nearly all the countries described in your geography as the home 
of civilized people. Some of these are from white men, some from black men 
and some are from brown men and others from yellow men. But they all 
want either to buy or to sell paper, and just now most of them want to buy it. 

If you can get a copy of the National Geographic Magazine for March, 
1920, you will find a very interesting article describing the processes of 
manufacture of the paper used for printing that publication. There are 
pictures, too, showing the machines, and the paper itself will give you a good 
object lesson to make you remember what you have learned. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Hypercriticism. 


Jean Dean sent me a postal card saying: ‘In March, 
relative to retaining services, etc., you misuse secure in the 
sense of obtain. Secure has other very definite meanings. 
When we have a word of definite meaning and another of two 
meanings, use the definite. Don’t say ‘the door is partially 
shut.’ Say partly.” But I insist that the word objected to 
was not misused. To secure anything is to obtain it, but 
secure adds to the mere getting the idea of surety of keeping. 
The critic’s idea of preferring the definite word is good for one’s 
own personal guidance, but such bald assertion of misuse by 
another is the most useless hypercriticism possible. My use 
of secure is plainly with the added sense of sure possession, 
which obtain would not express. Moreover, it was in answer 
to a question asking decision between retain and secure. 
Partly is more literally correct than partially in many expres- 
sions where the latter adverb is used; but the two adverbs are 
now so firmly established in interchangeable use that objection 
amounts to mere hair-splitting uselessness. John Ruskin said 
very aptly: ‘‘There are cases in which partly, if substituted 
for it [partially], would affect many persons of nice perceptions 
much after the manner of a wrong note in music, e. g., ‘Shakes- 
peare did perfectly what A®schylus did partially.’” Hair- 
splitting is hardly worth while. 


Books About Proofreading. 


J. H. L., Techny, Illinois, writes: ‘1 wish to comply with 
your request expressed in the July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER regarding the names of books on proofreading. In the 
shop where I am employed we have, besides De Vinne’s excel- 
lent ‘Correct Composition’ and A. M. Smith’s ‘Proofreading 
and Punctuation,’ already mentioned by you, ‘Printing for 
School and Shop,’ by Frank S. Henry (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Limited), first 
edition, 1917. This book contains a good chapter on proof- 
reading, which closes with the following bibliography: ‘Punc- 
tuation,’ by F. Horace Teall; ‘The Compounding of English 
Words,’ by F. Horace Teall; ‘Correct Composition,’ by 
Theodore L. De Vinne; ‘Proofreading and Punctuation,’ by 
A. M. Smith; ‘Manual of Style,’ the University of Chicago 
Press; article on compounding of words, Standard Dictionary 
(1913 ed.), pp. xxx, xxxi. We also have a book from the 
I. C. S. Reference Library, which contains these chapters: 
‘Penmanship,’ ‘Elements of English Grammar,’ ‘Elements of 
English Composition,’ ‘Punctuation and Capitalization,’ 
‘Letter Writing,’ ‘Typesetting and Proofreading,’ ‘Tabulating,’ 
‘Title-Page Composition.’ This book is numbered 124B, and 
is published by the Scranton International Textbook Company. 
I consider this a very good book, as also the others mentioned 
above.” 

Answer.— I call this an “‘answer”’ more because that is my 
customary label for response than as presenting a direct answer. 
The letter itself is a kind and helpful answer to my request, for 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


which I am grateful. I am not surprised by the meagerness of 
the addition to bibliography, since that strengthens my 
expressed belief that few good books on proofreading are 
extant. One reason for the fewness of books about proofreading 
must be the slight demand for them. And the slight demand 
for them must result from the fact that what has always com- 
posed the bulk of them is rather lessons in grammar and 
rhetoric than actual teaching of proofreading. I am fully 
convinced that no one can learn proofreading from books. But 
this does not mean that readers do not need to learn what must 
come mainly from books. On the contrary, they should all 
have book-learning of wide inclusiveness — the only way they 
can have too much of it is by allowing it to be obtrusively 
one-sided. That last remark is rather obscure. What is meant 
is that almost any item of knowledge may be subject to differ- 
ences of personal construction, and the proofreader needs to be 
careful not to assert too positively his own view as the only cor- 
rect one when others may be at least equally correct in a dif- 
ferent understanding. Of course my thought of proofreading in 
this writing dwells mainly on the work of trade reading, which 
consists principally in making sure that what is printed is exact 
reproduction of the copy from which it is reproduced. The 
only exceptions in the general run of work are the cases, of 
varying frequency, where the writer has evidently written 
something different from what he actually wants; and even 
here the proofreader must be cautious not to make changes 
that may not be approved. It thus becomes evident that no 
book can ever show every possibility of emergency for decision 
by the proofreader. At least one of the books named, ‘‘The 
Compounding of English Words,” is out of print. 


A Bad Style. 


L. P., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, submits the following: 
‘“‘\ newspaper style now being prepared for a local newspaper 
contains this paragraph: ‘Distinguish between the possessive 
and the genitive. Limit the possessive to persons, or at least 
to animated creatures capable of possessing and enjoying the 
right of property. Speak of a woman’s bonnet, but not a 
house’s roof. Write it, ‘‘the roof of a house.” For the same 
reason omit the apostrophe in such expressions as three weeks 
vacation, a days work, a months salary, a ten days trip, the 
laws delay, at deaths door, for mercys sake, etc.’ Will you 
please let me have your opinion on the omission of the apos- 
trophe from the examples shown in the last sentence of the 
quotation?” 

Answer.— My opinion of the whole ruling is that it is not 
good in any respect, and might prove itself very troublesome. 
In fact, I am persuaded that, to produce anything like the 
indicated result, all present common knowledge of English 
grammar in the part involved must be utterly wiped out and a 
new system substituted. ‘This does not seem to be advisable, 
even if it is possible. An acquaintance once told me that a 
proofreader wrote on an author’s proof that no one except an 
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old fogy would have something he queried as it was, and the 
author answered, “‘ Well, I am an old fogy.”’ Similarly, 1 may 
say here that only an innovator would offer any such ruling, 
and might be met in effect with the answer, ‘Well, I am an 
innovator.” Goold Brown said in his introduction: ‘From 
misapprehension, narrowness of conception, or improper bias 
. have sprung up, in the name of grammar, many 
unprofitable discussions and whimsical systems of teaching, 
calculated rather to embarrass than to inform the student. 
Mere collisions of opinion, conducted without any acknowl- 
edged standard to guide the judgment, never tend to real 
improvement.” Anybody may choose to be an innovator, but 
he must expect to encounter much opposition at least in the 
beginning. 

English grammar as it is acknowledges no distinction 
between possessive and genitive. The nearest approach to 
such acknowledgment is an occasional assertion that certain 
genitive relations are preferably expressed by the objective 
after a preposition, as in ‘‘the roof of the house,” which is 
decidedly preferable to ‘‘the house’s roof.” Every dictionary 
definition and every grammar book teaches that the genitive 
case is the possessive case, except that some books do not 
mention the genitive at all. So far is the idea of a distinction 
between possessive and genitive from being common that I 
believe it would not be hard to prove that even the word geni- 
tive is seldom heard in our schools, and I think that com- 
paratively few people know what it means; in fact, the word is 
practically obsolescent. English grammar, in the prevalent 
understanding, does not recognize a genitive case, but includes 
all true genitives in the possessive case. 

My opinion is especially asked for as to the prohibition of 
the apostrophe in writing of the law’s delay, a day’s work, for 
mercy’s sake, etc. My opinion is that without the apostrophe 
such expressions are repugnant to common understanding of 
propriety. My absolute conviction is that no print controlled 
by me would ever appear with such intentional omission of the 
apostrophe, for I hold it to be a barbarous error. A few news- 
papers do omit these apostrophes, but I do not think I have ever 
seen a modern book without them. I am quite sure that a vast 
majority of the English-speaking people write these expressions 
as possessives, which means with the apostrophe, but I am not 
so sure that the faddists who do not conform will not eventually 
establish their error as correct usage. I earnestly hope the 
error will not prevail. Meantime, of course, a proofreader who 
is instructed to have these or any other expressions wrong must 
understand that then the wrong is right and act accordingly. 


THE PRODIGAL PRINTER. 


BY G. W. TUTTLE. 


A prodigal this printer was, 
To his exceeding sorrow; 
He promised each and ev’ry one 
His work upon the morrow. 


Then, when tomorrow’s portals ope’d, 
The work was never done — 

So prodigal with promise he, 
Nor kept a single one. 


Alas! alas! he promises 
To in the almshouse die; 
Perchance this promise now to keep, 
Tomorrow he will try. 





PAPER ISN’T ALL. 


According to latest reports old high cost has reached darkest 
Africa. The price of a sixteen hand, well marked, coal black 
wife has gone up from four to six spear heads.— Fort Morgan 


(Colo.) Herald. 
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DESIGN IN TYPOGRAPHY.* 
BY HARRY L. GAGE. 


HE popular conception of design in printing 
is a curious manifestation of vegetable 
growth, a formal spray of spinach to decorate 
a page of type, or perhaps a hand wrought 
border of “candle grease’? ornament to 
dignify a cigar box label or a health food 
carton. But design has a broader meaning, 
and to design a piece of printed matter is to 

plan every phase of its treatment: paper, binding, type arrange- 
ment, illustrations, and decoration. Thus, design in typog- 
raphy is not alone a matter of arrangement of type and 
ornament; it involves study of the deeper meaning of both. 

Both type and the typographic material with which the 
printed page is embellished are the products of comparatively 
recent times, the ‘‘modern”’ period of history. Civilization was 
well advanced when the invention of movable types came to 
promote its quickening. Of the various ages in the arts that 
preceded 1450, none has directly contributed a definite style 
to printing, though all added their influence in successive . 
progression to that period of the building of cathedrals and the 
making of books by hand which inspired Gutenberg and 
Schoeffer. 

Custom and tradition have been the first masters of every 
time. They are the very foundation of organized society. 
Just so were the first types frankly made to imitate the richly 
decorative but illegible black letter Gothics of the scribes. Is 
it so much a wonder that the first printed books were unsur- 
passably beautiful, when the making of books by hand had 
been perfected by hundreds of years of ripening style? 

Yet traditions sometimes bring their own overthrow. 
Perhaps it was a coincidence that the great awakening of the 
fine arts in Italy marked the abandonment of black letter by 
the printers who moved their activities into Italy. More 
probable is it that the Renaissance was a mighty stimulus to 
which we owe the Roman face that is today the traditional 
basic type form for all civilized peoples. 

Later styles and periods in the arts have given us fewer 
definite styles in printing than in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, furniture, or interior decoration. 

The Renaissance, with its echo of classic Greece and Rome; 
the lighter touch of the French and modern Italian influence; 
the friendly quaintness of the Georgian or Colonial period — 
these three have contributed to the development of a modern 
American typography which is neither one nor the other, but 
may borrow the atmosphere of any one. 

With the detail and historic data of these various periods 
the trained designer who works with pen and brush is intimately 
concerned. And few there are today who can authoritatively 
render decorative design for period typography. Indeed it is 
to be wondered and deplored that our art schools have so far 
neglected the needs of the graphic arts that today I know of 
not one major course offered by a reputable school to train 
typographical designers. 

As each period of design has naturally influenced the type 
faces that were cut under its sway, so the force of traditional 
association prescribes the appropriate combination of type and 
decorations. It is significant of the period of impossibility in 
modern printing from which we are just emerging that our 
composing rooms have not only been flooded with meaningless, 
poorly planned types, but the relationship of type and decora- 
tion has not been maintained. We were given first the early 
Victorian cupids, wreaths, and flying birds, then the stiffly 
wrought ‘‘decorators” of all mankind and his manufactures, 
leading on to ugly geometric borders, headbands and initials, 


*The substance of an address delivered before the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 
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with only a glimpse at infrequent intervals of sound design 
based on historic precept. 

With all the crudities of his materials, the printer of yester- 
year was, nevertheless, a craftsman in the genuine thrill which 
he derived from a skilfully curved rule or a type drawn picture 
pattern on his page. I first felt the full force of a master comp’s 
contempt when, as an apprentice, I heedlessly cut up a care- 
fully shaped brass oval. 

There was honest pride of workmanship in all the typo- 
graphic horrors of the eighties and the nineties. And some of 
that spirit carried on into the new century. But how little of 
it survives today! How deplorably few compositors find the 
zest in their work which leads to the creation of fine typography 
and that form of design which we call layout work. 

Without disparagement of the work of the present day 
designers and “studios” (to whom full credit be given for 
their frequent excellent products), is it not deplorable that the 
planning of type treatment and decoration has so rapidly 
become their especial field? With our best designers specializ- 
ing in typography (and often with nary a type ’neath their 
roof), we find the printer of today too often a mere prescription 
filler and no longer the doctor. Is this making of printing a 
profession or a formula? 

The remedy for this condition must be sought in a revival 
of interest in craftsmanship. So long as our organized efforts 
in the various trade associations of the graphic arts are con- 
cerned only with the direct problems of business methods and 
trade practices, ignoring or glossing over the vital influence of 
sound design, just so long will we find their individuals unin- 
spired workmen rather than ambitious craftsmen. The master 
must inspire his men. A meeting today of all the true master 
craftsmen would require a very small room indeed. 

Recognizing these conditions, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company has gone far to provide inspiration for creative work 
in typographic design, through the product of the department 
of linotype typography. 

The newspaper men at Washington who conceived the 
epochal idea of evolving a mechanical means for setting type 
were inspired by their professional knowledge of the urgent 
need for such an invention among newspapers — no more. 
Hence the linotype—the demand of newspapers for the 
linotype — the interval preceding the appearance of linotype 
typography. 

The established business of producing the machine arrived 
at its natural next stage of achieving appropriate material in 
1914, when the company began the serious work of typographic 
refinement that has so broadened the scope of the linotype. 

The creative work in the field of typographic design saw 
no time lost in making false steps. At the outset, Edward E. 
Bartlett, president of the Bartlett-Orr Press, New York city, 
was engaged as counsel and adviser, to work with the company’s 
experts, and a department of linotype typography was imme- 
diately established. 

During the period of reconstruction, from 1914 to the 
present, the bulk of the work of refinement has been accom- 
plished. Gradually the chaff of inferior typography was 
winnowed from the wheat of superior typography. Refitting 
has been done; recutting where it was found to be the thing to 
do. New faces have been introduced, not for the purpose of 
swelling an already too extensive assortment, but always to 
the end of securing perfectly formed, beautifully shaped types 
from models of pronounced legibility. This creative work, 
undertaken with the direct object of placing the advantages of 
linotype composition at the disposal of the book and job office, 
has been productive of the necessary faces. 

The true Caslon, following the original designs by William 
Caslon I., is nearly completed. A perfectly formed Elzevir, one 
of the most beautiful types of its class ever cut, is nearing 
completion. Old Style No. 7, already announced, is meeting 
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with deserved appreciation. A true old style, following the 
Miller and Richards original, from which Franklin Old Style, 
Binney, and all other acceptable modern old styles have been 
copied, is now being cut. Another early announcement will be 
the Cloister Black, following the Caslon face. 

Decorative typography, heretofore accomplished by means 
of individual types, has been resiricted in its sphere of useful- 
ness because of the excessive cost of the type units themselves 
and of the composition, due to the difficulty of handling the 
individual units used in repeated or diaper pattern. 

The linotype Bodoni family, faithfully reproduced, has been 
announced; the complete series of linotype Cheltenham has 
also been shown; similar series of Adam, Benedictine, Caslon, 
Modern, Louis XV., Scotch, Gothic, and others are to follow as 
they are produced. With each of these series there will be an 
accompaniment of initials, borders, head and tail pieces, and 
other correlated units in the form of matrices and electrotypes. 

Of the Bodoni series it is to be remarked that, generally 
speaking, Bodoni did not employ much decoration in connec- 
tion with his work, and that our own artists have created 
exclusive ornamental designs to enhance the beauty of pages 
set in faces whose weight of line approximates that of Bodoni. 

In the Caslon, Benedictine, Cheltenham, Scotch, and 
Gothic, full corresponding series of initial letters are to be 
furnished in various point sizes, together with stock borders 
and head and tail pieces. 

The foregoing, which conform mostly to recognized period 
ornament and will bear the critical analysis of the designer, are 
complete in every respect. They comprise, in fact, the most 
complete collection of useful type ornaments and individual 
decoration that has ever been offered to the printing industry 
as a whole. With this inspiration, the printer should feel a 
revival of the creative instinct. It should help toward a return 
of craftsmanship in printing, which will come only when design, 
in type, decoration, and their use, is given proper recognition. 





MORAL, CONSULT NOAH. 
BY E. MURPHY. 


A large print shop in Chicago recently printed a catalogue 
on a common mail order subject, and the first page following 
the cover started off in this fashion: ‘Clothes of Quality and 
Destinction.” The entire edition of the catalogue was printed 
this way, and the order was of no mean proportions. That the 
advertiser will not be satisfied is no puzzle. It matters not who 
was responsible for the blunder, the man at the top will not 
be made to believe it is human to err. 

Of course, the artist started the trouble, but dictionaries 
and artists never did go well together. Cartoonists are especially 
human in this respect. A well known cartoonist does a page 
every month for our paper, and it frequently happens that it 
is necessary for us in the office to correct his mistakes. Letters 
are left out and names are misspelled, but as long as the finished 
product is O. K. the mogul is satisfied, to which state of mind 
he is entitled. 

To return to specific cases, the proofreader did not read 
the cut, in fact, it is seldom done on customer’s stuff, although 
the letters averaged 48 points. The stoneman who pulled the 
proof had little time to look it over, and when the proofreader 
examined the revise, she repeated her performance as with the 
page proof. The whole matter, while entirely the artist’s fault, 
showed neglect on the part of the printer and his employees. 
The customer gets the impression that they do not pay atten- 
tion to his work, and in a measure he is right. 

How much better for the printer to call the customer’s 
attention to the mistake, though he hold up the publication 
for a short time, and give the customer that bit of service which 
keeps his clientele for years and years. A satisfied customer 
is better than a salesman. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 














Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ’’ 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 











however, we do not contend it is without merit. 
One point of which we ate certain is that for a 
design containing so much copy we do not like 
the style of type used in small sizes. 

RALPH THATCHER, San Francisco, California.— 
The booklet, “The Early Schools of Typog- 


Epwarp C, STerry, Jamestown, New York.— 
Specimens of the work of The Journal Press are of 
uniform high quality, those for the Art Metal 
Construction Company and the Fernald Manu- 
facturing Company being especially so. We have 
no suggestions to make for their improvement. 


PinE Brotuers, New York city.— The blotter, 
“We Produce Only High Grade Printing,” is 
attractively designed and composed. Buff 
instead of the lemon yellow would have made 
a more pleasing color combination, considering 
the color of the stock used. 
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Southbridge, Mas 


SPENCER-WILLIAMSON PRINTING COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa.— Specimens are of fine qual- 
ity, the illustrated advertising folders being 
especially handsome and effective. Excellent 
taste is manifest in the selection of colors, while 
the presswork is exceptionally good. 

AMERICAN OpticaL Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts.— Wellsworth, your house-organ, 
is excellent, one of the best of its kind, in fact, 
from the standpoint of printing at least — and, 
so far as we can judge from a necessarily brief 
glance through it, from an editorial standpoint as 
well. The cover is especially handsome. ‘The 
Style Book” is a remarkably fine booklet, the 
numerous four color process illustrations, all 
exceptionally well drawn, being perfectly printed, 
while the typography and page layout would be 
difficult to improve upon. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


achusetts 
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Title page and characteristic page of text from handsome style book of American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
The illustrations were printed from four color process plates. 


Moore’s PRINTCRAFT SHOP, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia.— Typography is excellent on 
all the specimens you have submitted for our 
consideration, and they are made all the better 
by excellent presswork and good taste in the 
selection of colors. The motto design, ‘‘Cour- 
age,” is especially attractive. Of the two differ- 
ent color treatments we prefer the one in blue to 
the one in green, but that preference is essentially 
a matter of personal taste, as the green is equally 
or almost as correct in color harmony. 

GerorcE O. McCartny, Hartington, Nebraska. 
—The letterhead for the News, on which the hand 
cut initial T is used, is also quite unusual, yet we 
do not admire it. Our dislike is “felt,” more than 
the reasons for it are known; in other words, 
we are powerless to suggest improvements with- 
out changing the style entirely. Understand, 
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raphy,” by William Blades, privately printed by 
you, is in good taste, excellent in design and 
typography and exceptionally well printed. It 
is in every sense in keeping with the subject — 
fine printing. 

Joun A. PHILLips, INCORPORATED, New York 
city.— Program and tickets for the annual outing 
of employees of your concern are novel and 
interesting. Distinctive treatment is always 
appreciated in such forms, which are generally 
retained as souvenirs of a happy event. Our 
compliments on the originality of the different 
pieces. 

J. W. SHort, The Mortimer Company, Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, Ontario.— As usual, the specimens 
of your work interest us greatly. Refined and 
legible typography, good stock, pleasing colors of 
ink and paper, and splendid presswork combine 






















to produce printing that is of the highest order of 
excellence. The Thinker continues to be one of 
the most interesting of printer’s house-organs 
that reach the editor of this department. Litho- 
graphed and letterpress letterheads are of superior 
quality. The booklets for The Wabasso Cotton 
Company and the Williams Piano are probably 
the best specimens in the collection we received. 
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to the business card, on which the same distinc- 
tive panel arrangement is followed. 

GerorGE M. GRAHAM, Chicago, Illinois.— Cards 
and tickets submitted by you are unusual and 
attractive in design. Several are reproduced. 
To lift such forms out of the commonplace and 
yet embody in them good taste and design is a 
talent that is not inherent in every compositor. 








Pittsburgh 
May Music Festival 


aT 215 O'CLOCK 





KAUFMANN ’'S AUDITORIUM 
«Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
& Saturday Afternoons 
MAY 10, IT, 12, 13, 14 AND 15 


PERSONAL DIRECTION WALTER C STEJNECKER 

















Pleasing and appropriate title page of musical program by Arthur C. Gruver, 
Printed in deep green, the original 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
was decidedly attractive. 


THE SCHOLL PrinTING Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio.— Doubtless the most attractive of the 
many fine examples of your work is the advertis- 
ing folder for your own business, “Autumn 
Message.” The title page is exceptionally neat. 
The unusual type arrangement and the colors 
used for printing — gold and brown on brown 
cover stock — combine to create an effect that 
is not only thoroughly agreeable but which is also 
effective in commanding attention. All speci- 
mens, as a matter of fact, are tastefully composed 
and well printed, the display in every case 
being suitable for the high character of the work. 

Harry Simmons, Chicago, Illinois.— 
The several stationery forms, all follow- 
ing the same characteristic style of 
design—therefore having that “‘family”’ 
resemblance which provides consider- 
able publicity value because of the 
repeating impressions made—are decid- 
edly unusual and effective. The only 
point against the design, and we are not 
sure that the point is worthy of very 
serious consideration, is the fact that 
the design takes up rather more of the 
space on the letterhead and _ billhead 
than is usually considered advisable. 
In relation to the size of the sheet, the 
design in these two instances seems too 
large, but, of course, that does not apply 
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Style, combined with good emphasis. Particu- 
larly interesting to the writer among the speci- 
mens in your latest collection are the folder, 
“An Introduction,” and the text pages of The 
Al-Cor, house-organ of The Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, three specimens from which are reproduced. 
Another handsome specimen is the booklet, 
‘“‘Pittsburgh’s Industrial Predominance,’ the 


Title of attractive advertising folder by the Scholl Printing Company, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Original was in deep brown and gold 


on light brown crash cover stock. 


T. W. Ler, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Labels 
for The Nonpartisan Leader are striking and well 
printed. The business card for the Star Photo 
Engravers is a botch, the straggly, helter-skelter, 
“‘fussy”’ lettered lines presenting an effect that 
is decidedly confusing. The booklet on ‘The 
Freedom of the Press”’ is satisfactory. 

ArTHUR C. GruvVER, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Your work continues to interest us 
greatly. Few, if any, surpass you in the handling 
of small commercial forms, which you invariably 
give characterful and refined treatment, gen- 
erally with that master type face, Caslon Old 


Unusual arrangement of card by George M. Graham, Chicago, Illinois. 


most elaborate piece in the lot. The typography 
in this booklet does not hold the interest for us 
that the paper company’s house-organ does. 
The cover, however, is unusually handsome. 
REVIEW PUBLISHING AND PRINTING COMPANY, 
Savannah, Georgia.— We consider the mailing 
folder, “‘Greater Efficiency,” an altogether weak 
and unattractive piece of publicity for a printing 
firm to hope to win business with.- We find it 
hard to believe it came from the same concern 
that used the letterhead you wrote on, not, of 
course, that a mailing folder should be treated 
like a letterhead —far be it from that — but 
rather that the one should be as good 
in its class as is the other in its field. 
The first great weakness is in its com- 
monplaceness; it doesn’t impress. Asa 
title, ‘Greater Efficiency,”’ upon which 
you have depended to catch the recip- 
ient’s interest, has just about worn 
itself out. Everybody is telling every- 
body else how to be efficient. The 
weakness of the display feature is ap- 
proximated by the weakness of its pres- 
entation on the front, or address side, 
of the folder. Bigger type, a bold face 
italic to suggest strength and speed, 
would have been by far more impres- 
sive and suggestive. The figure at the 
bottom, pointing to the display line 
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at the top, is very weak indeed. It would 
have been much better to use a figure pointing 
logically downward, or to the right, and to 
have it closer to the type. The size of the 
folder is too small to impress; it should have 
been at least twice the size it is. The inside, 
with its cross line rule border, its weazened 
display and its bold face condensed text, is not 
at all interesting, impressive or easy to read. 
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THe Sms PRINTING Company, Navasota, 
Texas.—The general arrangement of your new 
blotter, ‘““Never Let Your Printing, etc.,” is 
unusual and has considerable attractive force. It 
would be improved by the use of a more attractive 
type face — as the block letter used is not pleasing 
in design — and if you had not printed the main 
lines in two colors, deep brown over light green, 
in such a way as to give the effect of shaded letters. 








than the mightiest of siege guns. 


each year 1 spare no one, 


THE DRAGON 


AM more powerful than 
the combined armies of 


SD) 1 the world. | have de- 


as oy Ray stroyed more than all 

f NX the wars of the world 
3S Ne eS I am more deadly than 
var | Es bullets, and I have 

LOA wrecked more homes 
I steal, 
in the United States alone, over $300,000,000 
and I find my 
victims among the rich and poor alike; the 
young and the old, the strong and the weak, 
widows and orphans know me. | loom up to 
such proportions that I cast my shadow over 
every field of labor from the turning of the 
grindstone to the moving ot every train. 1 am 
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Expanded series, a practice that you should 
avoid, as the two styles have nothing in common 
to make their use together pleasing. Presswork 
is very poor indeed on the statement for the First 
National Bank. Better ink, better make ready — 
a firmer, harder impression — and a little more 
care in regulating the flow of ink from the fountain, 
are essential if you are to improve the quality of 
your presswork. 


THE STORY OF 
THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS TOLD 
BY A FRIEND 


N 1908 several pia Sean talking together 
about starting a publishing organization in con- 
nection with Yale. The more they thought of the 
possibilities in it the more interested they grew 


They saw what a power a great publishing-house might 
become. To build up a“ Yale University Press” seemed 
an exciting adventure, when they thought ofall it might 
do for letters, and for scholars and scholarship 

But when they tried to carry out their plans, in hard 
actuality, they had to begin pretty small. The first quar 
ters of the new Press were a pigeonhole in a busy man s 
desk, and this desk was in a busy office downtown in 


relentless. I am everywhere—in the home, on 
the street, in the factory, at railroad cross- 
ings, and on the sea. I bring sickness, deg- 
radation and death, and yet few seek to 
avoid me I destroy, crush or maim. I give 
nothing, but take all I am your worst enemy 


T-Am Carelessness 


GEORGE W BURR 




















Attractive motto page from house-organ of The Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by Arthur C. Gruver. 


Larger display and smaller body matter with 
massed white space would add punch to it. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut.— “The Story of The Yale University 
Press, Told by a Friend” is one of the handsomest 
booklets we have reviewed in many months. The 
pleasing and readable typography is a delight to 
the eye of the lover of fine printing. It is set in 
a private type face, a letter having features of 
both the Cloister and Kennerley series. English 
margins contribute to the beauty and appropri- 
ateness of the pages, two of which are reproduced 
in miniature. 

Each YEAR, toward the close of the term, the 
students of the Department of Printing, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, make a tour of inspec- 
tion through the leading printing cen- 
ters of the East. Following these trips 
a booklet is gotten out which contains 
a chronological story of the events on 
the trip and a description of the plants 
visited. These booklets are illustrated 
by halftones, sometimes by actual 
photographs tipped onto the pages, of 
the class and individual members, and 
groups, at different places. A copy of 
the booklet published in commemora- 
tion of the 1920 trip has just reached 
the editor of this department, who found 
it interesting both as to content andasa 
specimen of fine printing. It is a credit 
to those responsible for its production. 


Connecticut. 


That practice does not add to the attractiveness 
of any design in which it is used, but, rather, 
detracts from the appearance. Avoid it. Paper 
is flat and to attempt to give a shaded effect, 
perspective, in type display is to flirt with incon- 
sistency and the displeasing effects that always 
result therefrom. 

H. E. Gorpon, Brooklyn, Iowa.— The port- 
folio containing samples of stationery produced 
by The Brooklyn Chronicle is very good indeed, 
as are also the specimens it contains. We do not, 
however, admire the shaded style of letter you 
have used in some of the specimens. We note 
that you sometimes use extended Copperplate 
Gothic with the rather condensed Century 


okio Art Shop 


CURIOS FROM THE ORIENT 


Phone 
Circle 
4794 


215 East Market Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Another interesting card by George M. Graham, Chicago, Illinois. 
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First text page of attractive booklet from The Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Original was 7% 


by to inches. 


Louts REsnick, Chicago, Illinois— For a pub- 
lication of its type the National Safety News is 
thoroughly satisfactory in typography and 
printing. The finest of typography and paper is 
not required on a publication of this nature, it 
being semi-newspaper style, but the main con- 
siderations are that it should be readable and neat, 
in both of which the publication measures up to 
standard. Editorially, it seems also good, the 
content being made up of articles pertaining to 
safety work in manufacturing plants, etc. The 
articles appear to be authoritative and well 
written. If we were to criticize adversely the 
editorial features it would be that there is hardly 
enough matter in relation to the amount of adver- 
tising carried and the size of the publi- 
cation. The Weekly News Letter is also 
satisfactory for the purpose served. 

SAMUEL LicutIG, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— Samples of your work are 
very good indeed, averaging high in 
quality. We would caution you, when 
using roman capitals with the black 
letter styles in lower case, to have the 
roman relatively small as compared with 
the text styles, when the use of the two 
together may be pleasing. When the 
roman is used in comparatively large 
sizes the difference in shape is readily 
apparent as the roman is relatively a 
wider face. Because of the strength of 
the green used as a second color on 
the letterhead for the Service Garage, 
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the type matter, which is printed in black over the 
illustration of the automobile in green, is confusing. 
If the green were weakened it would be too pale 
for the border, therefore the only solution, if a 
lighter toned illustration of an automobile is not 
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home to receive once more a collection of spec- 
imens from The Marsh Printing Company, the 
typography of which has for many years been 
planned to a large extent by you. We see in these 
the same marks of excellence and the same dis- 
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Prompt Book by Theodore Viehman 





Shakefpeare’s Comedy 


A Midfummer-Night’s 
Dream 





1918 


as produced by B. Iden Payne 
April the twenty-third 











Carnegie Inftitute of Technology 
Divifion of the Arts, School of Drama 
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lot of character, but the border ought to be sub- 
dued by being printed in a weaker color, while 
the type matter inside it should be strengthened 
by the use of a stronger color than the weak green 
used. The Pine, high school annual, is quite a 

















In the original the inside pane] was printed in yellow, 
surrounded by a blind embossed outline, the outside 
rule border and leaf ornament in deep orange and the 


Program title by L. Hawksworth, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in a style characteristic of period 
in which play is set. Original printed on laid paper, presenting 
a handsome appearance. Read review 


on this page. 


available, would have been to use bolder type so 
that it would show up well or to have arranged 
the type matter in a different manner so that 
it would not be necessary to print over the 
illustration. 

Vacuum Or Company, New York city.— 
“Bearings and Their Lubrication” is a decidedly 
handsome booklet. The cover design is especially 
attractive, the colors of ink used in printing it 
being in excellent harmony with the stock, as 
well as being bright and snappy in the effect they 
create. Unfortunately the design has 
been placed slightly too low on the 
page — just slightly, remember, but 
enough to suggest that it is not quite 
right. The title page, in fact typog- 
raphy throughout, is excellent. A little 
orange in the red ink used, which 
inclines to carmine, would make it 
harmonize better with the black ink 
used for the text and the rules of the 
running head, between which the title 
is printed in red. The type face used 
is quite legible, and, although it appears 
somewhat crowded, it is not enough so 
to provoke adverse comment from the 
readers. 

J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio.—It is like getting a letter from 


tinctive individuality, determined by the styles 
of type generally used and by their manner of 
arrangement. They are refined, attractive and 
forceful — and you have not forgotten that type 
display to be worthy of a high mark must above 
all be legible. We have no suggestions to make 
for their improvement. 

Plumas National Bulletin, Quincy, California.— 
The folder for Lake Almanor Inn is quite attrac- 
tive, although the presswork is not as clean and 
sharp as it ought to be. Your letterhead has a 


MISS MARIE RAYNER 


TEACHER OF PIANO anp VIOLIN 
2306 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Unconventional professional card by George M. Graham, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ornament in light olive, type in black. 


type in black. By B. D. Moore, Chico, California. 


novelty as such publications go, and is very well 
executed besides. It would be more pleasing if 
the cover stock were at least as dark as, if not a 
shade darker than, the stock used for the text. 

L. HawxswortH, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
—The various title pages for programs of plays 
presented by the School of Drama, Carnegie 
Institute, are wholly pleasing and appropriate, 
being exceptionally well treated from a_typo- 
graphic standpoint. Typography is in several 
instances representative of the period in which 
the plays were set, and the printing, 
on hand made stock, contributes mate- 
rially to the appropriate treatment. One 
of the pages is reproduced. 

B. D. Moore, Chico, California.— 
Your cover design, “‘Get the Yum Yum 
Habit,” is remarkably pleasing in typog- 
raphy and in color effect. The blind 
embossed inner panel adds materially 
to the genuine effectiveness of the com- 
plete design. Seldom, indeed, are such 
results as you have attained in this 
title secured without the aid of the 
artist — they are generally considered 
beyond the limit of type and accesso- 
ries. That is where inborn cleverness 
and superior craftsmanship come in. 
Our compliments. 
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ALEXANDER BROTHERS’ 1919 YEAR BOOK 
A DE LUXE VOLUME. 


BY WALTER WALLICK. 


HEN a large corporation furnishes its offices 
with mahogany fixtures or marble staircases, 
when cheaper material might answer the 

SA purpose, there must be something more than 
mere sentiment back of the action. Speaking 
in dollars and cents, such a firm isn’t inter- 
ested in whether a thing is pretty — the 

——S =) decisions of the heads of these concerns are 

guided by cold business judg- 
ment. So, in the case of Alex- 
ander Brothers, it was no idle 
whim that prompted them to 
issue the de luxe volume, ‘‘The 
1919 Alexander Book,” a copy 
of which the publishers gener- 
ously lent THE INLAND PRINTER 
for examination. The very 
elaborateness of the book brings 
up the question, ‘‘ Does it pay?” 
In this connection we are re- 
minded of the answer given by 
the advertising manager of a 
large department store who was 
asked whether he believed that 
the publication of an elaborate 
book involving thousands of dol- 
lars would pay the store. He 
replied that frankly he didn’t 
know, but he did know that 
better business men than he had 
approved the bill for the Oriental 
rug on which he was standing, 
along with other furnishings, so 
he felt perfectly justified in plac- 
ing his O. K. on the book in 
question. 

It is but fitting that Alex- 
ander Brothers should issue a 
volume in keeping with the size 
and character of the corporation. 
The nature of the book impresses 
one with the bigness of the con- 
cern responsible for its publica- 
tion, yet withal the quality of 
friendship has not been neg- 
lected. There is an intimate note 
about the entire volume that 
makes one want to get better 
acquainted with the Alexander 
organization. 

The book is bound in blue 
leather, stamped in gold leaf on 
the front and backbone. The 
Alexander medallion, which is featured throughout the volume 
and in all Alexander advertising, is in the form of a gold coin 
inlaid on the cover. The size of the cover is 914 by 125% inches, 
the book being almost 2!4 inches thick. It is wrapped in an 
appropriate cover for protection, and enclosed in a specially 
made case covered with blue cloth. Much of the beauty of 
the appearance of the cover is lost in our one color reproduc- 
tion in reduced size, which is shown on this page. 

The end leaves are of imported marble paper, the colors 
of which blend with the general treatment of the book. Heavy 
cover material has been used for the fly leaves, each leaf repre- 
senting two pieces of cover paper pasted together. 


ALEXANDER 
BROTHERS 


PRILADELPHIA 


VOLUME vy] 


1919 
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Five books had been issued by the Alexander organization 
previous to the publication of the present volume. They were 
issued as a forecast of the coming year’s campaign of advertis- 
ing. The 1919 year book, however, is a record of the advertising 
printed for the year. The various pieces, as explained in the 
introductory page, which is reproduced, were designed and 
executed to meet certain conditions existing at the time. This 
reproduction, by the way, shows the style for the division pages 
for the three sections of the book which are reviewed in this 
article. The overall Alexander medallion plate is used as a 
background in each case and is printed in a tint that gives 
a pleasing harmony with the rest of the book. 

Twelve monthly circulars 
form the basis of the 1919 adver- 
tising. The Alexander organiza- 
tion codperated with its dealers 
in sending to prospects ‘‘con- 
sumer” advertising bearing the 
dealers’ names. These mailings 
contained a personal message 
from the dealer, supplemented 
with news about Alexander 
leather belting. In all of their 
advertising, the personal element 
has been emphasized, but this 
year the Alexander people were 
determined to strike the per- 
sonal note more carefully and 
intimately than ever before. A 
typewritten letter on the dealer’s 
stationery accompanied several 
of the mailing pieces. The letters 
bore no reference to the Alex- 
ander line in particular — they 
were from the dealer pure and 
simple. Other mailing pieces 
were in the form of folders, with 
the dealer message on the first 
page. As in the case of the let- 
ters the first page was a ‘‘chum- 
my’”’ selling talk from the dealer, 
without reference to any par- 
ticular line of merchandise. A 
variety of effects were used in 
making these circulars from 
month to month. Dull coated 
and antique finished stock, in 
both white and cream, were 
used with telling effect. 

Further evidence of the 
coéperation of Alexander Broth- 
ers with their dealers is shown 
in the series of monthly calen- 
dars. Each calendar is in the 
form of a four page folder, size 
3% by 434. On the first page 
appears the illustration, usually 
printed in four colors. The Alexander medallion is featured 
and given a prominent place on the second page with the 
calendar for the month. The third page of the calendar is 
offered to the dealers for the advertising of their various lines. 
A calendar for the entire year appears on the fourth page. We 
are told that during 1919 these calendars were printed in Dutch, 
French, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Italian, in addition to the thousands printed for dis- 
tribution among the English speaking trade. 

The third section of the book constitutes an exhibit of 
various odds and ends of advertising matter issued from time 
to time for dealers and dealers’ salesmen, and for distribution 
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Cover design of ‘The ro1o 
Alexander Book,” year book 
of Alexander Brothers, makers 
of leather belting. Size of 
original is 914 by 12% inches. 
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locally from the Philadelphia 
office. These circulars and fold- 
ers are printed on hand made 
paper, fine antiques, and coated 
paper stocks. 

The drawings for the various 
illustrations used in all of the 
Alexander advertising were made 
by prominent artists and repro- 
duced in two, three and four color 
effects. Color was used lavishly 
throughout the campaign, but 
never recklessly. It could not 
be said that there was at any 
time a riot of colors — they were 
always used in good taste. The 
majority of the exhibits shown 
in this book were printed from 
time to time by Norman T. A. 
Munder & Co., Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The binding of 
the volume was executed under 
the supervision of the Munder 
organization by the Eugene C. 
Lewis Company, New York city. 

As an example of fine printing 
this volume is without a peer, 
and as a comprehensive showing 
of direct mail advertising it 
scores high. The copy is of the 
highest type —the quality of 
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Introductory page of ‘‘ The 1919 Alexander Book.’’ The same style was 
used for the division pages for the three sections of the book. 
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is the title of another folder of 
the educational type. This gives 
a frank discussion as to the 
possibilities and limitations of 
the different kinds of belts, with 
suggestions for their proper care 
and treatment. A set of rules, 
“‘How to Use Leather Belts,”’ was 
prepared in different forms for 
various uses, which were dis- 
tributed where they would be of 
the most use. 

This type of advertising, by 
reason of its educational nature, 
has half won its battle once the 
prospect is acquainted with it. 
Such publicity material, which is 
not an out and out bid for business, 
is welcomed by the customers of 
the dealer whose name appears on 
theadvertising matter. Itis given 
a favorable reception and serves 
as an introduction for the con- 
vincing sales talks which are 
notable features of Alexander 
advertising. 

Alexander Brothers and the 
others responsible for the pro- 
duction of this book are to be 
congratulated. Such a work will 
stand for years to come as a not- 
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Alexander the Belt is built to deliver. 
The world around, millions of machines 
owe to Alexander their ability to produce, 
to create that overage t 
tion—which can only be gotten from con’ 
tinual, vigorous power. 


or profit produc’ 








Two page spread from the Alexander Brothers’ r919 Year Book, showing “ consumer ” advertising sent to prospects. The folders carried 
the name and address of the local dealer on the first page, together with the dealer’s personal message. 


the Alexander product being emphasized in every instance. 
Some of the folders contained “educational” copy. Prominent 
among these may be named ‘“‘The ‘Five Piece’ Stretch,” in 
which an illustration is given of the exclusive method of 
stretching the hides for belting material as practiced by 
“How to Care for a Fine Leather Belt”’ 


Alexander Brothers. 


Notice the medallion, which is featured in all Alexander advertising. 


and bookbinding. 


able volume on advertising, and as an example of fine printing 
Every printer and advertising man should 
make an effort to examine this book. While THE INLAND 
PRINTER has not been informed as to where the book may be 
seen, information can be had by writing to Alexander Brothers, 
Third and Callowhill streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Organizing to Meet Print Paper Situation. 


It is possible that the print paper supply will be solved to 
some extent for the country weeklies and small dailies through 
coéperative buying direct from the mills next year. Well 
organized movements in this direction have already begun. 
The Publishers’ Buying Association is now organized to the 
extent of calling for final payments on the $100 shares of stock 
allotted to each individual publisher in the association. W. J. 
Pape, of Waterbury, Connecticut, is president of this organiza- 
tion, and Jason Rogers, of the New York World, is a leading 
figure in the movement to promote some plan of codperative 
buying and manufacture of print paper which will take care of 
the smaller publishers of the country and get them off the spot 
market entirely. The organization will be ready to make con- 
tracts for such print paper as is required by its members, and 
it may possibly promote the purchase or building of a paper 
mill later on. According to Mr. Rogers, the latter plan is 
entirely feasible, regardless of the claims made that wood 
pulp is so scarce and hard to get that it is crippling the regular 
paper mills. 

In Iowa a state organization, to be known as the Iowa Press 
Coéperative Association, is being organized within the Iowa 
Press Association, with the purpose of affiliating with the larger 
organization in the East or buying directly from the mills for 
the Iowa papers interested. E. J. Feuling, president of the 
Iowa Press Association, is president of the new organization. 
G. L. Caswell, of Ames, is secretary-treasurer, and will under- 
take to secure and distribute the supply of print paper his 
publishers need for next year. 

Several other state associations are ‘‘hooking up” with the 
national organization, of which Mr. Pape is the head, and are 
subscribing for stock, each State being allowed one director to 
take care of that State’s interests. 

In all this there is a definite and determined movement to 
get off the ruinous spot paper market, of which Philip T. Dodge 
complained to the editors at their recent Boston meeting. It 
may be said further that this movement will not be stopped 
by anything short of the inability of the publishers themselves 
to see and realize that they must become independent and free 
from the net into which they have been plunged as the result 
of war conditions. The matter will be taken to Congress at 
its next session, unless relief is assured, and thus the organiza- 
tions formed will be more effective and ready for any emergency. 
The publishers do not, we believe, wish to cause Congressional 
interference any more than the mill operators wish to have 
interference with their business, but when it comes to a matter 
of life and existence of the large number of small publishers of 
this country, it is safe to say that Congress may be depended 
upon to afford relief when the publishers themselves have agreed 
upon the most effective means. The Underwood bill to promote 
an investigation of Canadian wood pulp conditions will be more 
of a delay than the publishers can stand just now. Perhaps the 


enactment .of a bill like the law proposed by Representative 
McKinley of Illinois would get to the heart of the matter more 
quickly. That bill provides for governmental action in the 
purchase and distribution of print paper, with an eight million 
dollar revolving fund with which to purchase large supplies 
of paper, establish distributing points and offices to take care 
of the business, and enforce such conditions as will enable the 
smaller publishers to get print paper when they need it. 

State and national organizations may do the same thing 
without governmental action if the mills will meet the pub- 
lishers half way. All this talk that nothing can be done for 
the smaller publishers is bosh. They can do it for themselves. 
If they are business men big enough to undertake it in earnest 
they will make a short cut through the profiteers and eliminate 
a lot of downright lying and sculduggery among the hartdlers 
of print paper. We can see signs now that should be a warning 
to certain interference to get out of the way. 


Treat Politicians as Business Men. 


We are right now going to favor and push a campaign to 
stop the practice among newspapers of ‘“‘sticking’’ political 
candidates for high rates for advertising and announcements. 
We old timers all remember when it was quite the thing for the 
editor to write to every candidate (of his own party) and solicit 
his announcement to be run among the political announcements 
at $5 per. The rate of $5 was arbitrary and was charged to all, 
regardless of the number of insertions the announcement should 
run, or the number of lines it made in the paper. In later years 
we have met some editors who pushed this rate up to $10 — 
and the candidates paid it because they could not afford to 
ignore the paper or appear to be staying out on account of a 
few dollars’ expense. 

But there has always been a comeback on this thing. The 
writer discovered it in recent years when he became a poli- 
tician himself, and thus trained with and caught the viewpoint 
of politicians. They talked with us directly and freely because 
we represented many newspapers, and sometimes they indi- 
cated their peeve at some newspaper treatment when they got a 
chance to vote directly on some bill in legislation that affected 
newspapers. 

Now, most of this back action that hits the newspapers 
comes by reason of misunderstanding on the part of the 
candidate and politician. He can’t see why one paper charges 
him 5 cents or 10 cents a line for a business local and sticks him 
$5 for four lines of a political announcement in a few issues, 
while another paper hands him a bill for $10 for the same 
service. 

Now, brother publishers, let us get away from this old 
system of political highbinding, and make our political adver- 
tising sell on a business basis the same as other transient 
advertising. Send an advertising rate card first, then a letter 
of explanation and one of the cards to any candidate inquiring 
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for rates. Or, a solicitation of political advertising for any 
candidate can as well be made with a rate card enclosed as any 
other way. The rate card is evidence that all are being charged 
alike, and that the newspaper’s rates are set and fast and also 
are made public. No candidate would have a right to kick 
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In a vicinity where the readers of a paper go in for raising thoroughbred 
poultry, a page of illustrations showing prize winning stock will be greatly appre- 
ciated. This page is from the excellent Mount Morris (Illinois) Index. 


on the regular transient rate charged business men for local 
advertising nor on the space rate charged for display. The 
comeback would be all on the candidate who would kick on 
such a business arrangement. But we believe we know, and 
that we are correct, when we say that publishers are losing 
friends, prestige and business by continuing the old system used 
in making charges for announcements. 

In no case should editorial endorsement or expression be 
sold as a part of the advertising deal. The editor may favor 
or disapprove of any candidacy, within or without his own 
party, and he should have that right regardless of the adver- 
tising done with his paper. This fact should be made plain, and 
set out diplomatically. But let us take the politician seriously 
and handle him as a business proposition. It will pay directly, 
while indirectly it will save the newspapers and their organiza- 
tions some trouble. 

Observations. 


The average twelve page weekly paper costs the publishers 
$2.08 per year, and yet some of them try to kid themselves into 
believing they can publish their papers at $1.50 a year and beat 
their competition that way. 


Circulation is not the biggest item in considering the value 
of many advertising mediums. That fact is admitted by 
everybody except the fellow who wants to buy space as he 
buys garden hose, at so much an inch. Yet, as circulation is 
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the nearest thing to a measuring stick we have for selling our 
white space, we must rely on it to a large extent. The trouble 
is to meet the competition of the dishonest measuring stick — 
the circulation liar. Some cheaper and yet satisfactory plan 
of circulation certification must be worked out. Are there 
any publishers with some good suggestions along this line? 
We should like to hear from them. 


Watch the department of your business that may possibly 
be causing you to lose money. Sometimes we find newspapers 
that are apparently doing a splendid business and at fair 
advertising rates, but yet do not get the financial results the 
publishers have a right to expect. One place for a leak is in the 
subscription end, from either too low a subscription price or 
neglect in collecting for the subscriptions furnished. But more 
frequently there is a big leak in the job printing end of the 
business that is hard to detect. A publisher-printer may feel 
he is getting all he can for certain grades of printing, and yet 
he may not be making a profit on the men and material used 
in producing the work. Find out. Figure. Keep time on most 
of your work, or all of it. See which man you have is loafing 
on the job or is unable to produce the work in reasonable time. 
But first, make prices that will pay. 


In the matter of making a winning and paying newspaper 
business, too many publishers ‘overrate the importance of 
circulation in their local fields. We wish it were not so, but it 
is. For instance, years ago we saw a fellow try to start up a 
competing newspaper in a town in which there were already 
three papers. He issued his paper, “‘circulated” a thousand 
to fifteen hundred copies a week as sample copies, and took 
$1 a year for subscription from all whom he could induce to 
part with the money. The other papers were $1.50 and $2 a 
year. Did the new man succeed by making this low price? 
He did not. He did not get even to first base, and in six months 
his outfit was folded up and slid out of town in the night, while 
his ‘‘circulation” vanished with the plant. At the same time 
another paper was claiming loudly and in seventy-two point 
type that its “circulation” was a thousand more than that of 
its nearest competitor in this local field. But it did not sell 
its advertising space at a single penny more per inch than the 
other papers. The fact was that it had acquired this surplus 
and much boasted “circulation” by copying the names from 
a telephone directory on to some extra mailing galleys, and the 
other papers knew it. These other papers made the charge 
and iterated it each issue until the public lost much of its good 
opinion of the paper that would thus cheapen its own business. 
Occasionally, because of this fictitious ‘circulation,’ more 
advertising was obtained than the other papers got, but as a 
rule the additional space sold did not amount to enough to 
pay for one-tenth of the extra cost entailed by the paper 
making the fraudulent claims. It lost money; it fell flat on 
its big “circulation” claims; it failed to gain or keep what it 
claimed, and the publisher went out “busted” in due time. 
No, circulation is not the first essential in a good newspaper 
business. Business men who are real advertisers come very 
near correctly diagnosing the situation locally, and few of them 
bite on claims — they all bite on results. Questions among 
the patrons of their stores, and checking up a little, furnish 
the conclusive evidence they want from a business standpoint. 
They know that a paper that speaks plainly and rings true, 
that has ‘“‘pep” and gives the news so that people jump for it, 
brings results from advertising, while the paper with just 
“circulation” and nothing else fails to be anything more than 
advertising on a blotter. Oh, yes, the good paper will 
eventually also have the circulation — all that its field will 
legitimately furnish — but it will not have to stultify itself nor 
cheapen its own product to get it. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


VERNE W. HAtt, Eldora, lowa.— The Herald is a handsome paper, press - 
work, makeup and advertising composition being so capably handled as to 
admit of no adverse criticism whatever. 

The Shakopee Tribune, Shakopee, Minnesota.— Presswork is excellent, 
in fact the paper as a whole is of a high standard. The advertisements lose 
somewhat in effectiveness, we think, because of the too frequent use of rules 
inside the borders. These are used in underscoring and in making panels 
that serve no useful purpose, but which, by causing the reader to marvel at 
the ingenuity of the designer, must necessarily detract from the type, the 
important thing. The simplest arrangements are invariably the best. 

The Sisseton Courier, Sisseton, South Dakota.— The July 1 issue of your 
paper is a good one, excellent presswork being the feature. There is a large 
amount of personal news matter, the strongest feature any small town paper 
can have and the most dependable one to make it strong with its readers. 
Advertisements, as a rule, are well displayed and arranged. In some cases 
the borders are heavier and bolder than desirable, or necessary, and the 
paneling of display lines, necessitating the use of smaller type than would 
otherwise be possible, weakens rather than strengthens the force of the 
display. 

W. R. Davies, Renfrew, Ontario— The Mercury is an excellent paper, 
of which you as publisher and editor are justified in feeling proud. Press- 
work is particularly good, as is also makeup, while the large amount of good 
news matter should make the paper popular with its readers. The advertise- 
ments are weak and would be made better by the use of larger display for the 
important points in each, and if the type used were of a more attractive 
design. If you could standardize on one good display letter and use it 
effectively as outlined above, the advertising in the Mercury would soon 
measure up to the standard of the paper otherwise. 
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Inside page of Eastern Shore News, Cape Charles, Virginia, illustrating pyramid 
makeup and the neat, effective and readable type of display advertising which this 
excellent paper carries. 


Mount Morris Index, Mount Morris, Illinois.— Yours is a fine paper in 
all respects. The first page would be improved by the use of a few more 
headings, if they were placed to give the page a sense of horizontal balance 
and therefore symmetry, which is always pleasing to the eye. The display 
advertisements, while in no sense extraordinary, are in good taste and are 
sensibly displayed. A notable feature of the issue sent us is the page devoted 
to poultry on which are printed a number of halftone illustrations of blooded 
stock, prize winners at different fairs and shows, raised for the most part, it 
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appears, by fanciers of the vicinity. In a locality where the raising of 
thoroughbred poultry is carried on to a large extent such a page would prove 
popular. To give our readers who are on the lookout for features an idea of 
how this one was handled we are reproducing it on page 758. 

ONE OF THE FINEST NEWSPAPERS, all things considered, received recently 
is the Eastern Shore News, Cape Charles, Virginia. Presswork is particularly 
good, numerous halftones of none too coarse a screen for print stock being 
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An ideal first page from the Park Rapids (Minnesota) Enterprise. There are 
enough headings, they are in good sizes and a nice variety. 


exceptionally well printed. In this large paper of sixteen seven column pages 
only two styles of display type are used, Cheltenham Bold and Century, the 
latter in both bold and light face, invariably used with good taste and with 
consideration to the importance of the display and appropriateness. The 
advertisements are exceptionally well arranged and displayed along simple 
lines, without flub dubs, and all are very easy to read. Plain line borders 
are also consistently used, a little — and sufficient — variety being obtained 
with harmony of the ensemble by change from single to double, parallel and 
triple line rules. Three advertisements, characteristic of the general style 
of all that appear in the edition, are reproduced. 

Kankakee Daily Republican, Kankakee, Illinois—— Makeup of the first 
page of your June 23 issue is spicy and interesting. Advertisements are 
forcefully displayed, as a rule, but are weakened in the general effect by a 
measure of unattractiveness due to the use in them of a variety of type styles, 
often not at all harmonious in shape or design. Probably the worst offender 
in the edition is that of Celino Brothers on page 2. We are not going to 
insist that it failed as an advertisement — doubtless it pulled ‘“‘big”’ as the 
nature of the offerings and the big type will indicate. However, it could have 
been given an equally bold treatment without resorting to the use of more 
than one bold display letter, Cheltenham Bold, and then the appearance of 
the advertisement and the paper would have been better. We are sure 
that the average taste of the readers of the Republican is high enough so that 
where the maximum of inviting appearance can be obtained without weaken- 
ing the effect of display such appearance ought to be insisted upon in the 
interest of the general good of the paper. A neat looking and clean news- 
paper page that is inviting to read is invariably appreciated, and, as a rule, 
the finest looking papers are the most widely read in any center. 

KeiTH RoceErs, Park Rapids, Minnesota.—We are glad you sent us sev- 
eral copies of the Enterprise, for it shows that an interesting, clean and well 
balanced first page is the rule and not an exception. This is indeed the 
strong feature of your generally fine paper. If the writer were running a 
newspaper in a town the size of Park Rapids he would aim to have a first 
page similar to yours, for it embodies his ideas of makeup quite accurately. 
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Headings are sufficiently large without being too large, they are in good 
number, and, as a rule, they are well arranged on the pages. We commend 
also the good makeup of the inside pages, on which the advertisements are 
generally placed according to the pyramid. In display and arrangement 
the advertisements are wholly satisfactory, but some of them are measurably 
weakened in effect and made unattractive by the use of a ‘“‘spotty’’ type of 
border, made up of repeating units so large as individually to attract the eye 
and thereby detract from the type matter. 

The Steamboat Pilot, Steamboat Springs, Colorado.— For years past 
readers of this department have read about this paper, invariably reviewed 
in complimentary vein because it has been consistently maintained at a high 
standard. The special editions, issued from time to time, have been par- 
ticularly noteworthy, both as to content and excellence of production. Now 
comes a copy of the regular edition for June 23, thoroughly consistent with 
the general excellence of issues reviewed in the past. Probably the out- 
standing features are the clean, clear and sharp presswork — perfect inking 
and impression—and the capable reportorial and editorial work. Makeup, 
also, is maintained at a high standard, as is demonstrated by the interesting 
first page herewith reproduced. While there is the maximum number of 
headings on the page, their variety and the symmetry of their arrangement 
overcome any bad effect that might result if the same large number of big 
headings were less carefully arranged, which shows what an advantage the 
symmetrical balance of headings is. Makeup of inside pages is no less inter- 
esting and pleasing, the pyramid being quite generally followed. Advertise- 
ments are simply arranged and effectively displayed, the Cheltenham series 
being largely used. 

Glen Cove Echo, Glen Cove, New York.— The conservative first page 
makeup is commendable; it suggests a solid, substantial, and reliable news- 
paper. The makeup gives it a distinction among papers that should cause 
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There is a maximum number of headings on this page — and they are larger 
than is usually considered advisable for a small-town paper — but the careful 
balancing saves the situation, although the pleasing variety has its good effect also. 
The Steamboat Pilot, Steamboat Springs, Colorado, has been maintained at a high 
standard for many years. 


it to be quickly and readily recognized. There is a large amount of what 
appears to be interesting news matter, which further carries out the impres- 
sion of a reliable and substantial newspaper property. The advertisements 
do not measure up to the standard of the paper otherwise, although some of 
them are excellent, as, for example, the page display for The Parisian in the 
issue for July 3. The refined and dignified type treatment of this advertise- 
ment suggests a high grade store and not a bargain store specializing in cheap 
merchandise. It issuch an advertisement as one would expect from Marshall 
Field & Co. and fine stores everywhere. A large measure of the attractive- 
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ness of this advertisement depends on the consistency of the display in 
Bodoni Light. Other advertisements fail by violating the principle upon 
which the beauty and effectiveness of this particular advertisement depend, 
consistency in type treatment. Small two column, five and six inch adver- 
tisements, without borders, and in which three and four styles of type, often 
unattractive in design, out of date and inharmonious, are used are not at 
all good. Model them after the Parisian advertisement in respect to consis- 
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The consistency of the type treatment in this full page advertisement from the 
Glen Cove (New York) Echo suggests a high grade store dealing in the best of 
merchandise. The refined treatment is obtained in no sense at the expense of the 
effectiveness of the display. It depends for attracting attention on the beauty and 
refinement of the effect created. 
tency in the use of one style of type, bring out only the few important points 
in each, but bring those points out emphatically, and the advertisements 
as a whole will measure up toa higher standard. Presswork is satisfactory. 

It seems that we are receiving an unusually large number of excellent 
newspapers of late, and as we take up each new one we feel we have gone 
too strong, perhaps, in comparing the excellence of some particular paper 
previously reviewed. The well printed, capably edited, Antigo (Wisconsin) 
Herald fails to merit our highest praise only because the small three line news 
headings on the first page are set entirely in caps and are therefore not so 
clear and easy to read as small headings must be to function in giving the 
reader a quick insight into the contents of the articles. The variety of 
borders does not contribute to the excellence of the paper, the appearance of 
which would be greatly improved if the borders were uniform, of plain rules, 
say, four point. The placing of advertisements on the pages is not consistent 
with the best of modern practice, the pyramid. Grouping the advertise- 
ments in the lower right-hand corner of the pages, the largest one in the cor- 
ner and the smaller displays around it, above and at the left, in accordance 
with the pyramid, gives to the paper an effect of order that is indeed pleasing. 
Besides, this grouping of the advertisements involves grouping the news 
matter in one mass toward the upper left-hand corner of the page, where it is 
convenient for the reader, as it is there that his eyes fall first when turning 
to each new page. The attitude advertisers sometimes take that their 
advertisements will not be read unless placed at the top of a page or sur- 
rounded by reading matter is a false one that is not borne out by practice. 
It is proved unsound by the psychology entering into the situation. It must 
be manifest to any one that the subscriber of a newspaper takes it for the 
news matter it contains and that he is more interested in the news than in 
the advertisements. That much granted, it is obvious that the average 
person is going to read the news first, even though advertisements stand in 
the way. If advertisements are in the way of the reader, being placed in a 
commanding position over the news, he is going to pass over those advertise- 
ments in order to get at the news. With advertisements subordinated to 
the news, being pyramided in the lower right-hand corner, the reader is 
permitted to digest the news of the page without interruption, when he is ina 
good frame of mind to take up the advertisements, when they will influence 
him more effectively. 
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Autochrome Reproduction. 


W. A. Horton, Milwaukee, writes: ‘I am in the engraving 
business and am somewhat mystified as to the meaning of the 
word ‘Autochrome.’ The new scale makes a charge of fifty 
per cent additional for all plates made from autochrome copy, 
which leads me to believe that autochrome copy must be very 
difficult to reproduce.” 

Answer.— An autochrome is a photograph in colors made 
on glass which can be viewed only by looking through it, con- 
sequently an autochrome can be reproduced only by illumi- 
nating it from the back’and photographing it as you would 
a lantern slide. It is the most difficult kind of three color 
reproduction work, which accounts for the increased charge. 
Further, autochromes sometimes lose their colors by exposure 
to strong electric light while getting the color record negatives 
from them, in which case the engraver is likely to be charged 
with the damage caused by fading. 


A Multicolor Hand Proof Press. 


L. W. Claybourne, Menasha, Wisconsin, was one of the 
most interesting speakers at the photoengravers’ convention 
at Cleveland. He told how in practice he is printing from 
absolutely flat printing plates without any make ready, with 
perfect results. He also promised before long to have a multi- 
color hand proof press which will permit the engraver to proof 
his color plates in one operation, involving the same principles 
as are applied in actual multicolor printing. This will be a 
flat bed press, so constructed as to enable the operator to move 
his plates absolutely into register and pick up the impressions 
of the various color plates almost simultaneously. This will 
allow the engraver to judge the plates he is making for multi- 
color printing and permit him to correct them. This press will 
proof one, two, three and four colors simultaneously, and means 
are provided for masking out portions of dead metal by the 
aid of friskets, it being common practice to leave this dead 
metal in the original plates intended for electrotyping. 


Time Required for Making Process Color Plates. 


One of the questions discussed at the photoengravers’ 
convention was the time which should be allowed for making 
color plates. This was for the purpose of setting a standard 
so that an extra charge could be made if they were wanted in 
a shorter time. A. E. Brock placed the time for a set of small 
color plates at two weeks, and for each additional set one week 
extra. For color plates larger than 10 by 12, three weeks for one 
set, and one week extra for each additional set. Charles A. 
Grotz thought a week should be the average time required for 
a set of color plates. Joseph Strauss said: ‘‘At one time it 
was a sort of unwritten law that two weeks was the time neces- 
sary for a set of color plates.” Mr. Regensteiner believed that 
ten days should be the minimum time for getting out one set 
6-7 
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of color plates, and two additional days for each extra set. 


Mr. Stockinger thought ten days was the proper time. Finally 
the convention voted for a special color plate committee to 
take up the subject and report to the executive committee. 
The committee is: Joseph Strauss, chairman; Charles A. Grotz, 
A. E. Brock, L. G. Medbury and George Underdown. 


Engraving Costs in United States and in England. 


“Secretary,” Engraving Company, New York, states: 
“We have a customer who has a lot of book illustrations to 
make and threatens to have the engraving done in England if 
we do not cut our prices. Could you tell us the prices for half- 
tones, 133 screen, in England, so that we may compare them?” 

Answer.— Here are the prices in England, “below which 
work will not be accepted’’: Halftones on copper, any screen 
up to 150, squared up, 114d. per square inch; minimum, 14 
square inches, 13s. 5d. This means that their price in our 
money is 23 cents a square inch, with a minimum charge of 
$3.22. Then there is a U. S. customs duty of fifteen per cent 
on photoengravings. Add to this the high cost of transporta- 
tion, packing, insurance, etc., and it is not likely that your 
customer will wait a month or two for his engraving, besides 
there is the danger of receiving unsatisfactory work. New 
York publishers at one time had their engravings and electro- 
types made abroad, and then they swindled Uncle Sam by 
invoicing their electrotype shells as old copper, until this 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER exposed the fraud and 
likewise appealed for a duty on photoengravings, and suc- 
ceeded in getting it. 


Economies for Processworkers. 


V. J. Everton, Detroit, advises among other time and 
money savers, that: Door knobs and latches could be done 
away with on darkroom doors so that they could be opened 
with the foot. Electric light switches should be conveniently 
located so that the lights may be used only while the plate is 
exposing. Weak electric lights use up as much current as 
strong lights. Silver bath holders should be at least of five 
gallon capacity, as this lengthens their working periods and 
eliminates so much changing. Milk bottles for holding 
chemicals are most wasteful; not having a spout they waste 
as much liquid into the sink as is used. Duplicators allow more 
than one exposure on a plate, thus saving time and money. 
Inverted and extended cones should be made so as to fit on all 
cameras, and all lenses to fit on the cones. Tacking up copies 
is an antiquated method. By the use of copy board with spring 
fasteners, copies are put up quickly, are not injured by tack 
holes, glass can be used when necessary and books as well as 
other bulky articles can also be held easily. There is no reason 
why camera stands should have four points of suspension, when 
to eliminate vibration entirely we all know we should use a 
one point suspension stand. 
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SAFETY PAPER. 


Pertinent Facts of an American Invention and the 
Growth of an Industry. 


BY H. P. DAUGHERTY. 


HE average buyer of printing knows little 
about paper. He depends upon his printer 
to know what kind of paper to use for a par- 
ticular job, and usually this confidence is 

| not misplaced. There are, however, many 
forms which come to the printer in the 
daily grist that require care in paper speci- 
fication. Among such forms are checks, 

drafts and other negotiable valuable and semivaluable docu- 
ments. The conscientious printer not only seeks the satisfac- 
tion of his customer so far as appearance is concerned, but he is 
constantly on the alert to bring his specialized knowledge to 
his client’s service. There is a very considerable opportunity 
for service of a highly important kind in the knowledge of 
what safety paper is and of what it does. 

Safety paper, as every printer knows, is a specialized prod- 
uct, but it is not so specialized as many are in the habit of 
thinking. It is an American invention, not new, having been 
on the market about fifty years. Originally it was used 
entirely for drafts. Improvements in its manufacture led to 
its gradual adoption for other forms of checks, until today 
hundreds of banks permit no checks to be issued unless they 
be made on safety paper. . 

As a specification for checks, its position in the trade is 
fairly well established, for there are few, indeed, who would 
seriously question its superiority over an ordinary white paper 
for use upon checks or drafts. It is certainly true that the 
question of its price was formerly used against it, but the 
number of brands of safety paper has been so increased that 
it can be said nowadays there is a grade to suit almost any 
pocketbook. Then, too, the wider use of this paper leading, 
of course, to greatly increased production, has naturally caused 
the price factor to become less important. 

Some confusion still exists in the minds of a few printers 
between the product that is really a safety paper and litho- 
graphic tinted papers known to the trade as “‘pantagraphs,” 
and before proceeding to an explanation of the more general 
uses of safety paper, it may be worth while to clear up this 
question. The pantagraph tint essays to do the same work 
as safety paper, but doesn’t do it as well, because the skilful 
check manipulator can usually alter a pantagraph success- 
fully, whether or not its tint is really sensitive. 

The usual appearance of a pantagraph is a series of circles 
or small designs, perhaps a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
interwoven upon the surface of the check as a tinted back- 
ground. Close examination will reveal small areas of white 
appearing through the interstices of this surface pattern. 
The skilful forger, therefore, avoids ‘‘ washing” with chemicals 
the part of the check he wishes to change, and instead merely 
tips the writing with acid applied on the point of a clean pen. 
In this manner he may erase an entire word without the altera- 
tion becoming detectable. The pattern itself is so intricate 
that a slight fault in it, made by delicate erasure, is not notice- 
able. Should this process of alteration be applied to a check 
on genuine safety paper, the erasing chemicals would combine 
with the chemical properties of the paper, and a discolored 
area would result much larger than the manipulator intended, 
enabling the alteration to be easily detected. 

There are four vulnerable parts of every check — the 
amount, the payee’s name, the date and the endorsements. 
The alteration of any one of these may cause the maker of 
the check a loss or a dispute. 

By the use of safety paper a check may be protected in 
every part against alterations by knife, acids, alkalis, or other 
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bleaching agents. The effect of an erasure produced by any 
of these means is virtually the same. A mechanical erasure — 
that is, one made with a hard rubber eraser — will destroy 
the delicate pattern of the paper (for every safety paper has 
some device or pattern woven through it) and will produce a 
glaring spot, making the fraud instantly detectable; a chemical 
erasure will produce a stain in the paper, a contrasting dis- 
coloration, which can not be removed and which serves as a 
warning that the check has been tampered with. 

It has been asserted that the spot or stain in safety paper 
can be retouched and the paper restored to its original appear- 
ance. Without going out of bounds to contradict this, the 
suggestion is made that those who assert the fact should be 
required to prove it by actual demonstration. Whether or 
not it can be done, the point is that it is not done. The check 
on safety paper is avoided by the check manipulator. 

To return, however, to the utility of the product, which 
by the way, is in itself probably the most effective defense of 
safety paper, let us attempt to point out the wide variety of 
forms to which it is adaptable. 

Some years ago when the United States Postoffice Depart- 
ment began the issuance of postal money orders, the depart- 
ment was annoyed by frequent alterations of these forms, and 
the Government was defrauded to such an extent that a com- 
mittee was appointed to recommend a new form designed to 
prevent fraud. The recommendations held that safety paper 
should be used. It is a matter of official record that upon the 
adoption of safety paper the frauds stopped. 

A similar instance concerns the adoption of safety paper 
for interline tickets by the American Association of Railway 
Passenger Traffic Officers. Every one is familiar with these 
tickets, issued jointly by railroads for destinations beyond 
their private lines. Some years ago it was a lucrative prac- 
tice to forge or alter such tickets, but the adoption of a special 
safety paper was equally successful in eliminating these 
changes. Practically every American and Canadian railroad 
today uses safety paper for interline tickets. 

The use of safety paper for coupons was another develop- 
ment in the industry. The United Cigar Stores use it exclu- 
sively for their profit sharing coupons, and among other such 
users may be named Sperry & Hutchinson for trading stamps, 
mutual profit sharing coupons, and many smaller private 
coupon and trading stamp users. 

These specialized uses, however, are largely the result of 
the necessity of protecting such issues against counterfeiting. 
The manufacturers of safety paper are able to place a special 
design or emblem in the paper, which, with the chemical prop- 
erties of the paper, make detection of counterfeit issues prac- 
tically certain, if, indeed, counterfeiting should be attempted. 

Safety paper is well adapted for use upon warehouse 
receipts, or other receipts of value; for contracts, where the 
danger of alteration is ever present; for deeds, wills, and other 
conveyances; for tickets of all kinds; stamps, coupons, gift 
certificates, guaranties of merchandise; for druggist’s and other 
prescriptions; for notes, trade or bank acceptances, which 
require every precaution against fraudulent alteration; in fact, 
for any document which should be protected against erasure 
or counterfeiting. 

In such instances as are here noted, it will be seen that a 
little thought on the part of the printer in the selection of paper 
may easily result in great benefit to his customer. One of the 
commonest criminal practices today is the alteration of checks. 
This is the special province of safety paper. But the dangers 
of fraudulent alteration are not confined to checks; they are 
present in practically every negotiable instrument, and in 
many other valuable and semivaluable documents. 

In the prevention of these frauds the printer occupies a 
unique position, for with him usually rests the decision as to 
whether a safe or unsafe paper is specified. 
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To Remove Printing Ink From Paper. 


A Tennessee correspondent writes: ‘I want to know what 
kind of acid will take linotype and lithographic ink out of 
papers and leave no trace to be seen under a high power glass. 
I also want to know of any way to transfer linotype and litho 
prints to zinc and print them.” 

Answer.— We are unable to offer any formulas to our 
correspondent. Can any one supply the information? 


Humid Weather Affects Rollers. 


A Delaware printer writes: ‘I should be pleased to have 
your advice on the trouble I am having with my platen press. 
During the present warm weather I have had much trouble 
with the rollers and ink. When first inking up, the rollers will 
not take the ink. After about thirty impressions they take 
the ink, but the rollers or the ink seem to crumble, and the 
printed sheet is not plain. Does the ink need some sort of 
reducer, or is the trouble with the rollers? The rollers are 
made of summer composition and were seasoned about two 
weeks before using.” 

Answer.— The trouble is apparently due to excess moisture 
in the atmosphere. Seasoned summer rollers should not 
behave in this manner, except perhaps in extremely humid 
weather. We have seen rollers similarly affected which were 
made usable by washing them in turpentine and then rolling 
them on a dusty floor. After this was repeated a few times 
and the dust removed. the rollers would take ink readily. The 
dust simply absorbed the surface moisture from the composi- 
tion. Some pressmen utilize French chalk and powdered 
magnesia for the same purpose, with good results. There is 
no hard and fast rule to apply when the rollers behave badly, 
except perhaps changing them and putting in another set less 
susceptible to moisture. 


Slurs Caused by Rules in Printing Light 
Blank Forms. 


A Wisconsin printer submits a rule blank showing siurs 
caused by the rule marking the paper before full pressure was 
given. The letter reads, in part, as follows: ‘‘Enclosed we 
are sending a rule form printed on our platen press, showing 
how the upper rules blur or drag. Does not do this on every 
form. Heavy type forms always come out good, but on light 
tule forms we are apt to have this trouble. Can you tell us 
the cause? The platen seems to be solid and immovable, and 
we recently put in a new cam and stud to do away with even 
the slight play which was in evidence. But this has not helped 
eliminate the blur.” 

Answer.— The slurring is not due to any lack of rigidity in 
platen or bed of press. It may be prevented by providing the 
press with the special grippers having extension fingers which 
will extend into white spaces and hold the sheet and tympan 
firmly to the platen. This is the logical method of preventing 
slurring on light forms. The usual plan adopted by pressmen 
where the extension gripper is not available is to attach pieces 
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of heavy cardboard to the grippers. These pieces of cardboard 
extend into the white spaces in forms, and having pieces of 
cork attached to the ends they hold both sheet and tympan 
firmly to the platen. Sometimes twine is stretched between 
the grippers, and the cork is attached thereto, forming a 
different means of preventing slurring. 


Country Printer Aims to Improve His Work. 


An Ohio printer sends several specimens of work and asks 
how he may brighten up colors that appear muddy. He also 
sends a specimen he wishes to duplicate, and asks a few 
questions. 

Answer.— We are pleased that you show such a strong 
desire to improve your printing. To do two color printing all 
you need is the colors and the separate type forms. When 
printing in colored ink be sure to wash the rollers and plate 
clean. After washing the black ink off with gasoline give them 
a second washing, using different rags; this will insure a clean, 
bright color. Wash up type, rollers and plate after you finish; 
do not allow the ink to dry on the rollers as it is very difficult 
to remove dry job ink. The most economical way to buy 
colored ink is in one-half or one-quarter pound tubes. The 
inks may be purchased from any reliable ink dealer. You 
can not do lithography with your equipment. You can do 
embossing on your press; it does not require an expensive 
equipment. With the aid of books on the subject and the 
embossing die, which you can secure from your engraver, you 
could emboss without much trouble. 


A Deep Question. 


A New York pressman writes and submits a diagram, 
enlarged, of halftone dots on black ground. The letter reads: 
“T wish you would oblige me and answer the following ques- 
tion: An impression, taken on a press, of a medium screen in 
a halftone when viewed through a microscope appears in 
black circles with white centers on a gray ground. I want to 
know why the darker portion or pigment in the ink collects 
around the indentions and forms circles.” 

Answer.— Our opinion is that the ink is squeezed to the 
white dot, which is the only open space adjacent. If the white 
dots were square, the black part surrounding the dot would 
conform to the outline of the dot and would then be a black 
square surrounding a white one, while the area immediately 
surrounding this dot would be a trifle lighter or a dark gray. 
We believe that if the film of ink deposited on the halftone 
plate were more stable and did not squash out, the print would 
not be quite so dark a gray. An impression on enamel stock 
will usually exhibit this condition as described, while a similar 
impression pulled on dull coated paper will not appear exactly 
the same as the impression on the enamel. The cause, in our 
opinion, is the smooth and comparatively non-resisting, highly 
finished surface of the enamel, while the surface of the dull 
coated stock has a “‘tooth,”’ as it were, which resists the squash- 
ing effect to some extent. This we believe is a question of 
physics, and we ask further opinions from our readers. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
CONVENTION AT ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


INV ROOT EIA RSDEN G. SCOTT and the administration 

a8) forces of the International Typographical 

—| Union were in complete control of the sixty- 

al fifth convention held at Albany, New York, 

Aq during the week of August 09. The first 

m5) flurry nga ge President Scott began to 

PS AEP /| announce his committee appointments. 

WEA) Objection was made by the progressive 

element of the delegates to the appointments by the chair, but 

the action of the president was sustained by a vote of 180 to 
104, and the committee appointments proceeded as usual. 

The delegates were welcomed on behalf of the State by 
Edward F. Boyle, chairman of the State Industrial Commission, 
in the absence of Governor Smith, who could not be present. 
Mayor James R. Watt gave the welcome for the city of Albany, 
and Roy S. Smith for the Chamber of Commerce. 

Over three hundred delegates from all parts of the United 
States and Canada answered the roll call at the opening session. 

The report of the delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor reviewed the activities of the organization during the 
past year, with special reference to the relation of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to the parent body. 

Major George L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, addressed the con- 
vention on the third day, Wednesday. Representing the 
administration element in his own organization, he paid a high 
tribute to President Scott, and other officials of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. He was followed by James J. 
Freel, president of the International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union, and Thomas B. Mullen, representing the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Praise for the administration of Marsden G. Scott as inter- 
national president of the typographical body, especially of 
that period in which the forty-four hour agreement was reached, 
marked the address of James M. Lynch, former international 
president. He declared this victory, brought about by Mr. 
Scott, exclusive of all others, was sufficient to place him on a 
plane with the great organization leaders of the world. 

A proposition to limit elective officers to not more than two 
terms was reported unfavorably by the committee on laws, 
and the report of the committee was adopted. A proposition 
for the expulsion of members who apply for work to some one 
other than the foreman was likewise defeated by the delegates, 
following an unfavorable report by the committee on laws. 

Dallas local presented a proposition asking that the con- 
tracts of employers who join open shop or similar associations 
be declared void. The proposition was first defeated by the 
committee on laws, and the committee’s action was sustained. 

A new section was added to the general laws providing that 
no member shall represent proprietors in scale negotiations, 
except with the consent of the local union. 

Considerable discussion was had over the proposition of 
local wage scales. Dallas local asked that local unions sign 
contracts for not more than two years. The committee on 
laws presented a substitute recommending that wage scales be 
signed to cover a period of not more than one year, which 
was adopted. 

Propositions introduced providing a less stringent law on 
referendums and on the right of subordinate unions to refuse 
to complete work upon which other union printers had struck, 
caused the most lively debates of the session. Both questions 
were reported unfavorably by the laws committee, which was 
upheld by the delegates. Both the insurgents and regulars 
warmed up on the debates and only an early afternoon adjourn- 
ment headed off a long and hot fight. 
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The former question, introduced by Daniel J. McCauley, of 
the New York “Big Six’ union, called for a reduction of 
the number of petitions necessary to obtain a referendum on 
any proposition or amendment. Mr. McCauley’s amendment 
sought to name seventy-five as the number of petitions neces- 
sary, in place of the 150 in effect at present. Arguments were 
advanced by Mr. McCauley and his colleagues that it was 
virtually impossible to obtain the 150 petitions required under 
the present constitution. 

Rejection of the McCauley amendment both by the laws 
committee and by the convention brought accusations of steam 
roller methods from the opposition. Repeated unfavorable 
reports by the laws committee, followed by the methodicai 
rejection of propositions by the convention brought similar 
accusations from scores of the insurgent forces. Roll call 
defeated the McCauley amendment by a vote of 172 to 97. 

An amendment to the constitution introduced by B. W. 
Janes and Thomas N. Phillips, delegates from Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, which would give subordinate unions power to refuse 
“struck” work from or destined to an unfair employer, or to 
refuse to work in an establishment in which one department 
was termed unfair, was defeated by a roll call vote of 194 to 73. 

The proposal to increase the salaries of the international 
officers from $5,000 to $8,000 a year was adopted, but it will 
go to a referendum. 

John J. Manning, secretary of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, addressed 
the convention on Thursday. He reviewed the label agitation, 
which is continually being carried on, and complimented the 
International Typographical Union for its active propaganda 
in bringing the union label to the favorable attention of the 
public. 

A strike proposition introduced by Delegate Cassidy, of 
New York, a member of “‘ Big Six,’’ was defeated in the con- 
vention. Mr. Cassidy spoke against arbitration and concilia- 
tion and insisted that a “‘halt should be called on the pacifist 
movement in labor.” He declared that arbitration tending to 
eliminate strikes took away the only weapon of the laboring 
man. 

It was ten.minutes before the hour of adjournment when 
the subject was brought up, and the convention promptly 
defeated the plan of Delegate Cassidy and adjourned on time. 
Had the plan been adopted, each local union would have the 
power to strike without sanction of the International. 

A resolution endorsing the “vacation” of 4,300 printers in 
New York last winter was beaten by a vote of 145 to 76. The 
delegates refused the floor to Leon Rouse, president of “Big Six’’ 
of New York, who was to present the side of the men in the 
“vacation” walkout. Later Mr. Rouse and his friends gath- 
ered in Union Hall, where the speech was made. 

It was decided not to give union cards to veterans who were 
trained in Government schools. 

The forty-four hour week negotiated by President Scott at 
Chicago was ratified. According to present arrangements the 
forty-four hour week is to go into effect May 1, 1921. 

Quebec, Canada, was selected as the convention city for 
the year 1921, defeating Chicago, the only other candidate for 
the honors, by a vote of 169 to 116. 


A PRINTER’S RISE ON RUBBER HEELS. 


They tell of an Irish compositor whose feet would get tired 
standing at the case and hunting around the shop for “sorts” 
allday. So he hit on the idea of tacking pieces of soft rubber on 
his shoes in place of the worn down heels. The scheme seemed 
to relieve the strain upon his whole body, so he borrowed a 
few hundred dollars and made rubber heels for others, possibly 
for the reader of this. They say he is rich now. His name 
is Humphrey O'Sullivan, and he is still making rubber heels. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Advertising Specialty Manufac- 
turers to Meet in Chicago. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, September 27 to 30. 
Prominent speakers will be present, and a 
program of interest is assured. The regular 
exhibit of calendars and advertising special- 
ties will be held in connection with the 
convention. 


Rowe Stewart New Head of 
A. A. C. of W. 


Owing to the press of business affairs, 
Charles A. Otis, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, has found 
it necessary to resign his official position. 
Mr. Otis was elected president at the annual 
convention held in Indianapolis in June. 
His resignation was accepted with regret at 
a meeting of the Executive Committee held 
in Cleveland recently, after which Rowe 
Stewart, advertising manager of the Phila- 
delphia Record, was unanimously elected for 
the unexpired term. The committee also 
set the date for the next international con- 
vention for the week of June 12, 1921, at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Prominent Printer Chairman of 
Detroit Direct Mail Con- 
vention Committee. 


At a recent meeting of the Adcraft Club 
of Detroit, Joseph Meadon, general manager 
of the Franklin Press, designers, engravers 
and printers, of Detroit, was appointed 
general chairman of the Detroit committee 
to handle the national convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, to be 
held in Detroit, October 27, 28 and 29. 

A pre-convention and plan meeting of the 
entire Board of Governors of the association 
has been called for September 3 in Detroit 
and plans are under way for a bigger than 
ever convention the latter part of October. 


Printing Exhibition on Travels. 


The printing exhibition of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, which was shown 
in New York during the month of May, is 
now being displayed in other cities over the 
country. It was shown in Washington, 
D. C., in connection with the convention 
of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen during the latter part of 
August, going there from Yale University, 
where it attracted considerable favorable 


attention. September 7 to 15 the exhibition 
will be in St. Louis in connection with the 
convention of the United Typothete. It 
will be shown in Chicago, at the Art Insti- 
tute, starting September 22. Later routing 
will be announced in a future issue. 


William E. Herbert Dies Suddenly. 


William E. Herbert, eldest son of the late 
Benjamin B. Herbert, of Ravenswood, 
Chicago, died of inflammation of the heart 
while seated at his desk, Saturday, August 
14. Mr. Herbert was associated with his 
brother, Benjamin S. Herbert, in the manage- 
ment of the Ravenswocd Press, publishers of 
the National Printer-Journalist, one of the 
pioneer editorial publications. 

The decedent was born in Red Wing, 
Minnesota, October 17, 1873. He learned 
the printing business in his father’s office at 
Red Wing and later identified himself with 
his father’s publishing and printing business 
at Indianapolis and in Chicago. He was a 
member of fraternal orders and was a 
public spirited citizen. He leaves a wife and 
daughter. 


New Manager for Buffalo Office 
of A. W. P. Co. 


Donald P. Weston has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo office of the American 
Writing Paper Company, succeeding John 
L. Forsythe, resigned. He will have as his 
assistant C. J. Jocelyn. Mr. Weston has 
had considerable experience as a paper sales- 
man, having been connected with some of 
the largest paper dealers and paper mills 
before his connection with the American 
Writing Paper Company. He has recently 
returned from an extended tour through 
South America, during which he was engaged 
in investigating paper trade conditions and 
in opening up business relations. 


New Goes Price List. 


A copy of the latest price list and “Guide 
to Printers’ Helps” of the Goes Lithograph- 
ing Company, has recently been received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. These prices, which 
supersede all prices previously quoted, are 
subject to a special trade discount. In 
addition to the price list there is a descriptive 
folder of the four new Goes “‘Printers’ 
Helps,” and a folder describing the Goes 
corporation record books. Printers who are 
interested in this literature should write 
direct to the main office and plant of the 
company, 42-48 West Sixty-first street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Printing Trade Journals Announce 
Staff Changes. 


Donald L. Pratt, who has been Chicago 
representative of Printing for several months, 
has just recently joined the Ben Franklin 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois, as 
advertising manager of its publications. Mr. 
Pratt, with C. J. Nutall, editor of the Ben 
Franklin Monthly, enters the firm, and the 
two men will assume active charge of the 
publication. P. A. Howard, however, re- 
tains control of the company as president 
and managing editor of the journal. With 
the addition to the staff, he will now be left 
free to attend to his other publishing interests. 

H. Frank Smith, former assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, and until recently connected 
with Paper & Ink, has succeeded Mr. Pratt 
on the staff of Printing. Mr. Smith has 
established headquarters in the Transporta- 
tion building, where he is available to the 


trade. 
‘* Portfire.”’ 


A new house-organ, known as Portfire, to 
be published twice a month for the sales 
organization of the Porte Publishing Com- 
pany, has recently made its appearance. 
Approximately three hundred sales repre- 
sentatives throughout the United States and 
Canada are selling the Franklin printing 
price list and other publications of the Porte 
company. This little sales help will doubt- 
less be received with enthusiasm. 


“Eagle A” Picnic a Huge Success. 


Nine thousand American Writing Paper 
Company’s employees, with their families 
and friends, took part August 3 in what is 
said to be one of the most successful outings 
ever held in western Massachusetts. The 
merry papermakers practically took posses- 
sion of Riverside Park, near Holyoke, which, 
with all of its amusements and other features, 
was free for every one of them the entire 
day. On their arrival each of the picnickers 
was given a box containing a substantial 
luncheon, and later candy, cigars, soft drinks 
and ice cream. Three bands were kept busy 
all day furnishing music. Dancing took 
place all day in the mammoth pavilion, and 
the dance numbers were interspersed with 
vaudeville acts. No fewer than eighty field, 
athletic and aquatic events took place, for 
which many valuable prizes were given. An 
exciting baseball game between the “Eagle 
A” nine and the Greenfield Tap & Die team 
was won by the latter by the score of 5 to 4. 
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Wm. C. Magee Succeeds Joe Hays. 


William C. Magee, for several years assis- 
tant to the late Joseph Hays, has been 
appointed to succeed the latter as typo- 


William C. Magee. 


graphic manager of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company. 

Mr. Magee brings to his new position a 
thorough practical knowledge of typography 
gained from practical experience in high 
grade printing, as compositor and foreman, 
as well as a complete mastery of the mono- 
type through experience as an operator in a 
commercial plant and as an instructor in the 
monotype school. 

This training, coupled with a natural 
artistic trend of mind, particularly fits Mr. 
Magee for his work and assures monotype 
users of a continuance of the excellent 
service they have enjoyed in the past. 


Trade Composition Men Plan Big 
Time During U. T. A. Conven- 
tion in St. Louis. 


The first regular annual convention of the 
International Trade Composition Associa- 
tion is to be held in St. Louis, in connection 
with the annual convention of the United 
Typothete of America. The trade com- 
position men will assemble at the Hotel 
Statler for their initial session at 2:30 P. M., 
Tuesday, September 14. Another afternoon 
session is to be held on Wednesday, and the 
final all day session that will bring the con- 
vention to a close will be held on Thursday. 

The United Typothete of America will 
open its sessions at the same hotel on Mon- 
day morning, September 13, and will hold 
morning sessions Tuesday and Wednesday. 
This gives an unusual opportunity for 
attendance at all sessions of both organiza- 
tions. 

The sessions of the Typothetz convention 
promise to be of extraordinary interest. 
Joseph A. Borden, general secretary, is 
scheduled for an address on “Time for 
Action,’ and Edward T. Miller, executive 
secretary, is to speak on “Typothete an 
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Institution.” Henry P. Porter, chairman of 
the educational committee, will talk about 
“The Educational Committee’s Newest Con- 
tributions.” F. A. Silcox, director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, is slated for 
an address on the service of his department 
which is available to members; Don V. 
Gerking, director of the Field Organization 
Department, will discuss ‘““The Relation of 
Field Men to Members.” Other addresses 
will be given by A. J. Rich, on “Develop- 
ment of the Educational Program’; by 
Charles L. Estey, on “Helping the Printer to 
Help Himself”; and by Walter R. Colton, 
who will review the technical and business 
services rendered the industry by his depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Research and Service. 
Other prominent speakers will be on the 
program. 


New York Union Printers Encour- 
age Technical Education. 


A tentative agreement for apprentice train- 
ing under the continuation school law for 
employers’ associations and local unions of 
the State was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the New York Allied Printing 
Trades Council, held in Utica, July 26 to 29. 
The committee on education, who prepared 
the agreement, recommended that the unions 
change it to meet local conditions, and that 
they urge its adoption by the trade. The 
agreement provides for codperation of the 
employers and unions with the public school 
authorities to foster the education and 
vocational training of apprentices in the 
printing and allied industries. Apprentices 
shall have reached the age of sixteen years 
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sion that his education was complete when 
he had finished the eighth grade. 

Rochester was chosen as the convention 
city for 1921. 


New Harris Press Literature. 


Three folders advertising the Harris offset 
presses have recently been issued by the 
manufacturers, the Harris Automatic Press 
Company, 4494 East Seventy-first street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. They are a_ practical 
demonstration of what may be accomplished 
with the presses advertised, the folders 
having been produced on a No. 34 Harris 
Automatic, in the plant of the Magill- 
Weinsheimer Company, Chicago, who are 
responsible for the production of the large 
catalogue of Harris presses mentioned in our 
July issue. The composition of the folders, 
as well as of the catalogue, was by the 
Marchbanks Press, New York city. A set of 
these folders will be sent by the manufac- 
turers to any one interested. 


Electrotypers Offer Medal of Merit 
and Cash Prize. 


In order to give recognition to employees 
who make improvements in the electro- 
typing industry, a medal of merit and a cash 
prize are awarded annually for the innovation 
of greatest merit, as determined by a com- 
mittee of the International Association of 
Electrotypers of America. The chief purpose 
the association has in view, as explained in 
an announcement sent to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is to bring out minor improve- 
ments. Some which are mentioned include 
a new tool or device, a new method of per- 
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Medal of Merit Awarded Annually by the International Association of Electrotypers of America. 


and passed the eighth grade in school before 
entering the trade. It is proposed that the 
employers allow their apprentices four hours 
a week with pay to attend a continuation 
school during the school term, and the union 
is to withhold membership from any appren- 
tice who fails to attend the continuation 
school. 

The convention went on record as favoring 
the free school book system for the schools 
of the State, and a recommendation was 
made to the school authorities to abolish 
elaborate grammar school graduation exer- 
cises, so that no child might get the impres- 


forming some operation, a way of avoiding 
waste of material, or an attachment to a 
machine to increase its safety or efficiency. 
The only requirement is that it be the idea of 
the employee, developed or introduced 
during the year prior to the date of the 
annual convention, September 9 to 11. The 
medal of merit, as will be seen from the 
reproduction appearing in these columns, is 
a handsome bronze token which is well 
worth trying for. Edward A. Raisbeck, 409 
Pearl street, New York city, is chairman of 
the Research Committee, and all inquiries 
for information should be sent to him. 
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An Automatic Feed Steel Die 
Embossing Press. 
Accessibility, visibility, simplicity and 
speed characterize the “Simplex Steel Die 


Embossing Machine,” recently introduced 
to the trade, which is destined to place the 


Simplex Steel Die Embossing Machine. 


steel die embossing press in a class with 
automatic machines. After considerable ex- 
perimenting and exhaustive tests, the makers 
offer what they believe to be a press which 
will materially increase production and which 
can be operated with less labor than any 
other machine of its kind on the market. 
The accompanying illustration gives a good 
idea of the general appearance of the 
machine. 

The bed of the press is so arranged that 
the portion carrying the make ready may be 
taken out and removed to a table or bench 
where the operator can cut his make ready 
to the best advantage. When it is in the 
machine, the make ready is face up and vis- 
ible while the press is open. By this means 
it is unnecessary for the operator to take out 
the make ready plate should it need to be 
examined. 

The size of the die chuck is unusually large, 
being 3 x 16 inches, permitting a number of 
dies to be locked together at the same time 
for the purpose of producing the work in 
gangs. While the machine is running, the 
dies are visible practically all of the time. 
With two dies locked in the machine, a full 
double letterhead, size 17 by 11, may be 
embossed at one operation. 

Another radical departure which the 
designers of this press have made is the 
elimination of the slides for the die chuck. 
As a rule these slides become clogged with 
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ink, resulting in a constant source of annoy- 
ance. The mechanism which operates the 
die chuck in the “Simplex” machine is fitted 
with an automatic throwoff which trips the 
impression when no sheet is fed, at the same 
time ringing a bell to attract the attention 
of the operator. By this means stamped and 
torn off counters are eliminated. 

The reel for the wiping paper is 16 inches 
wide, taking a roll of paper up to the full 
capacity of the machine, or a number of 
smaller rolls. Considerable paper is saved 
when several small dies are run together, 
through the use of narrow rolls of wiping 
paper. Particular attention has been paid to 

the course of the wiping 
paper, so that the paper can 
easily be threaded through 
the machine. The wiping 
pad, in addition to the verti- 
cal adjustment, has an adjust- 
ment for tipping, so that on 
certain difficult wiping dies 
the pad can be adjusted for 
the best results. 

The ink fountain, which is 
of substantial construction, is 
in full view and is readily 
accessible. A separate motor 
provides the power for run- 
ning the ink fountain. A 
three-fourths horsepower 
motor supplies the power for 
operating the press. For cer- 
tain work the feeder may be 
thrown up and away from the 
press and the machine fed by 
hand. Below the die chuck 
is a chase for plate marking. 
By this novel device the press 
may be operated for emboss- 
ing the top half of the sheet 
and plate marking the lower 

half at the same operation. The plate mark- 
ing chase is 6% by 18 inches in size. 

Since the machine is fed automatically, 
perfect register is assured on colorwork, 
which is sometimes difficult when the work 
is fed by hand. The stock is fed into the 
machine face up and comes out face up, so 
that the problem of laying out is simplified. 

But one person is required to operate the 
machine; in fact, on some work it is possible 
for one operator to take care of two machines. 
In spite of this, we are told that in the plant 
of Drucker & Kelly, 538 South Clark street, 
Chicago, where a demonstration machine is 
in actual operation on the same floor with 
hand machines, the operators actually prefer 
the new machine. Possibly one reason for 
this is the fact that the work is entirely 
automatic, except for supplying the machine 
with lifts of stock. The stock is fed auto- 
matically and delivered to a traveling con- 
veyor, which is easily accessible, without 
being touched by the operator. If embossed 
in gold, water color or quick drying ink, the 
work is delivered on to the traveling con- 
veyor shown in the foreground of the illustra- 
tion, which carries the finished sheets to a 
box or tray. 

The manufacturers are so confident as to 
the merits of the machine that they offer to 
arrange for demonstrations, without charge 
or obligation. The operation of the machine 
has been shown before several trade organ- 
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izations, and everywhere it is being heartily 
received by the industry. Full information 
may be had by communicating with the 
Simplex Embossing Machine Corporation, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 


West Virginia Adds to Lines 
of Paper. 


Westvaco Cover and Westvaco Text, two 
new lines, have recently been added to the 
stock items of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, and will be listed in the 
September issue of the Mill Price List. 
Sample books, showing the complete assort- 
ment of weights and colors, are now ready 
for distribution to the trade. 

New York and Chicago houses of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company will add 
four new bond papers to their lines, namely, 
Mada Bond, Elektra Bond, Covmont Bond 
and Ironia Bond. The first three will be 
stocked in white only. Ironia Bond will be 
carried in white, pink, blue and canary. 


Two Quart Electric Dry Type 
Glue Pot. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company has placed upon the market an 
addition to its line of electrically heated dry 
type glue pots, in a two quart size. This 
glue pot is solidly constructed, consisting of 
a glue vessel of copper contained inside of a 
steel case. The glue pot may be easily 
removed for cleaning. This vessel fits 
snugly, making a perfect thermal contact 
with the heating element. 

There are many points of advantage and 
improvement of this line of dry type glue 
pot which are claimed by the manufacturers. 
Among the most important are: The water 
bath is eliminated. With the wet type there 
is danger of the water evaporating and burn- 
ing the glue and of the heater burning out. 
With the dry type glue pot it is said that the 
current can be applied continuously without 
any danger of the heater burning out or the 


Dry Type Glue Pot Recently Introduced by 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 


glue becoming overheated. The single heat 
constant input heater gives the correct 
working temperature to the glue for con- 
tinuous operation of the dry type glue pot. 

The necessity of continuous additions of 
water and the inconvenience and sloppiness 
of the water bath are entirely eliminated. 
The new dry type glue pot is said to be more 
efficient because the glue is heated directly 
and none of the energy is required to heat 
a water bath. 

A great saving in time is claimed because 
the glue is heated directly and held at the 
proper temperature without attention. 
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“Who Controls the Specifications 
of the Paper?” 


A broadside of the above suggestive title 
has recently been mailed to the trade by the 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. In its “consumer” adver- 
tising it is the policy of the American Writing 
Paper Company to send samples of its 
product through the printers and paper 
merchants. Several of the largest printers 
in the United States have given their views 
on paper buying, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that the printer is the 
logical person to select the paper stock for 
printing jobs; in fact, it is the accepted 
practice for the customer to look to the 
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awarded silver mounted fountain pens, 
offered as the runner up prize by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 

Several interesting side entertainments 
were enjoyed by attending typographers and 
their ladies. A special train was run from 
Chicago. The 1921 tournament will be held 
in Detroit. 


The Post Tympan Holder. 


Job pressmen are all familiar with the 
annoyance of removing the tympan and 
replacing it when a job has to be lifted from 
the press in order to allow a rush order to go 
through. This difficulty need no longer be 
feared, as a new device is being offered which 
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Linotype Exhibit to Be Held at 
U. T. A. Convention 
at St. Louis. 


An interesting and instructive feature of 
the national convention of the United 
Typothete of America, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 13, 14 and 15, will be the exhibit of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. In opera- 
tion at this exhibit will be the new Model 24 
linotype. It is claimed that the Model 24 
enables one operator, on one machine, to 
compose in its entirety virtually any job of 
composition that is received. 

Scheduled to occupy a prominent place in 
the exhibit is a comprehensive showing of 








The Post Tympan Holder—At Left, Holder Inserted Under Tympan, Ready to 


Clamp the Upper Bail. 


At Right, Tympan in Holder Being Removed from Press. 


printer for his judgment regarding paper. 
Printers are asked to read the extracts from 
the letters reproduced in the broadside, then 
write to the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, giving their own opinion of this new 
codperative idea. 


St. Paul Printers’ Baseball Team 
Wins National Championship. 


At the end of the tenth game in the tenth 
annual tournament of the Union Printers’ 
National Baseball League, held at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, from July 31 to August 6, the 
St. Paul team was declared the winner of 
the national championship, with the Detroit 
nine as runner up. Teams from Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Wash- 
ington also participated. 

The final game of the tournament was 
played Friday afternoon, August 6, and was 
largely attended by St. Paul and Minneapolis 
printers and their friends. In the evening a 
reception and dance was given at the armory. 
At that time President Joseph J. Dallas, of 
Boston, presented the members of the 
victorious team with the Garry Hermann 
perpetual trophy; gold mounted fountain 
pens from the Lanston Monotype Company; 
gold cuff links from the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company; a loving cup from the 
Intertype Corporation, and silver watch 
charms from the management of the St. 
Francis, the headquarters hotel. In addi- 
tion, the members of the Detroit team were 


makes it a simple matter to remove the 
tympan from the platen and replace it in 
accurate register as desired. 

The Post tympan holder is the invention 
of C. L. Post, of the Post Print Shop, 671 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago. It is made of 
thin sheet metal, with a bail similar to those 
on the platen of the press, and slips on the 
upper part of the platen, where it fits snugly 
under the tympan after the upper bail of 
the platen is loosened. 

To remove the tympan, it is necessary only 
to raise the upper bail of the platen, slip the 
holder over the platen, as shown in the illus- 
tration, then tighten the bail of the holder 
over the tympan. The lower bail of the 
platen is then raised and the tympan 
removed. To replace, the operation. is 
reversed, the holder being placed over the 
upper part of the platen, and the lower part 
of the tympan fastened in place before the 
bail of the holder is loosened. After remov- 
ing the holder and clamping the upper bail, 
the tympan will be found in its former 
position in accurate register. Thus the make 
ready is saved, and the job can proceed with- 
out the waste of time generally occasioned 
by fitting the tympan back in its place. 

The holder will be found especially valu- 
able on jobs that are kept standing and 
repeat runs made at short intervals. The 
guides and make ready can be preserved and 
replaced on the platen in register each time 
the job is run, provided, of course, that the 
form is kept standing in the chase, which is 
the usual custom. 


linotype typography. Formally presented 
to the printing world for the first time at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York city, last 
September, linotype typography has at- 
tracted universal attention, and many 
requests have been received by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company to exhibit 
similar specimens in various parts of this 
country and to introduce the system abroad. 

An unusual feature of the exhibit at St. 
Louis will be the graphic presentation of 
several of the slug forms from which certain 
of the specimens shown were printed, with 
the object of making more generally known 
the facility with which linotype composed 
matter can be handled by the makeup man. 

In attendance at the convention will be 
Louis A. Hornstein, manager of publicity 
for the makers of the linotype; John R. 
Rogers, consulting engineer; Walter C. 
Bleloch, manager of the Chicago agency, 
and Fred C. Grumman and Mark Boynton 
of the New York agency. 


New Sample Book of Parsons 
Gothic Bond. 


“Suggestions for Obtaining Better Results 
in Letter Headings” is the subtitle of the 
new sample book of Gothic Bond, manu- 
factured by the Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. It is really more 
than a sample book, since there are twenty 
specimens of letterheads on as many samples 
of the paper advertised. Examples of letter- 
heads now in use are shown. 
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Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 
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Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads, received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — $125,000 — $35,000 cash; not a newspaper, but job print- 

ing and blank book manufacturing plant; receipts for 1919 were 
$215,000; plant owns its own two-story brick building, 90 by 110 feet ; 
carries an immense stock of ledger paper, bond paper, ruled forms, sta- 
tionery and furniture in excess of $75,000, a $3,000 heating system, beau- 
tifully equipped composing room and pressroom with Intertype, 2 cyl- 
inders, 6 platens and 2 Miller feeders; fine office and bindery equipment ; 
employs 45 people in shop, 8 salesmen on the road, and has an auditing 
department of 6 auditors that earns $5,000 a year net as a side issue. 
The owner will sell all or part of the business; if only part is sold, then 
purchaser must be a qualified man to assume active management; reason 
for selling is a desire to retire from active business life. It is the great- 
est opportunity in the West for a young man. S§S 179. 








FOR SALE — One of the most ideal job shops in Michigan, with stock 

and equipment in best of condition; excellent location in new building 
having 6,480 square feet floor space built expressly for this plant; long 
lease, ground floor, steam heat, ideal lighting; partly rented on short 
leases to offices in front, which brings your rent to $43.50 monthly for this 
plant; pressroom equipped with Kelly automatic and 2 jobbers; sit- 
uated in heart of city and doing an excellent business; no indebtedness, 
best of credit and a dandy line of customers; with this also goes a rubber 
stamp manufacturing business doing a big line of local and mail order 
work with no competition; this equipment in its entirety is in perfect 
condition and will make any investor good money; both members retir- 
ing; can be bought on inventory only. McCOY-WALSH COMPANY, 
39-41-43-45 W. State st., Battle Creek, Mich. 


PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE —A big bargain to quick buyer; cyl- 

inder and automatic feed job presses and other equipment in keeping ; 
all same as new; large, well-established, profitable business; about three 
hours’ ride from Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C.; will sell for 
cash or terms can be arranged; very low price asked; well worth your 
investigation. S 207. 








FOR SALE — Complete bindery and job printing plant (four platen 

presses); city of 80,000; busy the entire year without soliciting; 
business can easily be doubled; desiring to retire; ideal and healthy city 
in Pennsylvania. S 205. 





WANTED — One live hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Two-press job plant in Montgomery; good opportunity 
for hustler. Don’t answer unless you have $3,000 to invest. LIBERTY 
PRINTING CO., 8% S. Perry st., Montgomery, Ala. 








FOR SALE — Good ero" job printing office in Indiana county 
$9 


seat; price, $3,500. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 28 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


Fleet street, 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — Cylinders, jobbers, stitchers, proof presses, folders, 

punches, paper cutters, special machinery, outfits — large and small, 
new or overhauled, in all sizes and styles. Tell us your wants and we 
will give you description of machines in stock, or those we can secure for 
you; two-revolution 4-roller presses: 39 by 52 Huber, 39 by 53 Miehle, 
37 by 52 Campbell, 44 by 62 Cottrell, 39 by 53 S. K. White Miehle; also 
27 by 40 Swink, 26 by 38 Lee, 26 by 35 Huber, 23 by 28 Campbell, 29 by 
42 Scott, Automatic card press, Seybold Duplex trimmer, 28-inch Perkins 
heavy rd. hole perforator with feed gauge and roll delivery, Burton and 
National rotary perforators, 25 by 32 Potter proof press with inking 
attachments, large stock of chases, sectional blocks, paper cutters, etc. 
Sell us your surplus machinery. WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 
716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used, possession at once; 
also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web; one one-color and one 
two-color 6 by 6 inch New Era press; four Kidder two-color 12 by 18 
inch roll feed bed and platen presses; one Kidder 43 by 56 inch all-size 
adjustable rotary, printing one color on each side of the web, a dandy 
machine. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Tel. 
Barclay 2080. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


YORK 


Free ween’ 
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FOR SALE — Cottrell rotary Webb Perfecter press; will print on both 

sides; from roll sheets cut 33% by 46 are delivered; has Cottrell 

automatic shifting tympan; will print from electrotype and stereotype 

plates; size of plate, 10 by 15; will deliver complete 4,000 sheets per 

hour; press in first-class condition; very suitable for publications or 

" magazine work; price, $2,500 f. o. b. Minneapolis. For further infor- 
mation write THE COOTEY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A BARGAIN — One hundred 6 by 6 Challenge art register hooks, 155 

1 by 6, 105 2 by 6, 69 4 by 6, 360 6 by 6 sectional blocks and 48 1 by 
8 brass catches; been used half a dozen times, perfect condition. If you 
want these, take them all at one-half price. Write quick. HOLCOMB 
PRINTING CO., Boone, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — Folder, Cleveland Model A; good condition; sheet 19 by 

25 all folds, 19 by 38 one fold down to 4 by 5; will include either D. 
C. or A. C. variable speed motor for driving same; first check for $600 
puts it on board Jeannette addressed to you. JEANNETTE PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Small job plant in new manufacturing town; population 

in five years 10,000; only exclusive job office; doing good local and 
mail order business; rare opportunity for enlargement. Write for full 
particulars and reason for selling. SERVICE PRINTING CO., Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


FOR SALE — Three 56-inch Extension Deliveries for No. 00 Miehle 

presses; these deliveries are in good condition and working order, 
and are being disposed of because of installation of two-color presses. 
S 208. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing 
machines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


BOSTON STAPLE BINDER with floor stand and three boxes of staples ; 
like new; $30 f. o. b. Cleveland. BUCKEYE PRINTING & NOV- 
ELTY CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Two-revolution four-roller Whitlock cylinder press, 35 by 
47 bed, in first-class condition. THE JOHN P. LAMBERT CO., Bay 
City, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Colt’s Armory press, type C, 14% by 22, A-1 condition, 
little used. MYSELL-ROLLINS CO., 32 Clay, San Francisco, Cal. 























































































FOR SALE — One 3-ton Goss stero metal stero furnace with pump; in 


good condition. MIRROR PRINTING CO., Altoona, Pa. 











FOR SALE — One Harris Automatic press, series E-1, one color. Apply 


to FOREST KEENE, 354 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 














HELP WANTED. 











Bindery. 








BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced on edition, pamphlet 

and catalogue work, practical in all branches, to act as working fore- 
man of edition and pamphlet bindery, handling high-grade work; one 
possessing the ability to handle help efficiently and produce work syste- 
matically; prefer a man competent to estimate costs and who has full 
knowledge of all stocks and materials; excellent permanent position for 
reliable, industrious man; state fully past experience, age, qualifications, 
salary expected, ete. S 123. 















WANTED — Bindery foreman; capable all-around forwarder, finisher 

and cutter who is thoroughly familiar with handling loose leaf and 
office forms for position of working foreman in progressive northern Ohio 
plant. S 29. 


BLANK BOOK FINISHER — We offer a steady position at good wages 
to a first-class blank book finisher; modern shop; good working con- 
ditions; open shop. THORNTON-LEVEY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED MALE HELP — Paper cutter or man with bindery experience 
to take charge of finishing and shipping rooms of small litho and 
printing plant in nearby city of 300,000; open shop. §S 201. 




























Composing Room. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED = Steady day position in one of the 

best non-union shops in St. Louis; straight composition on book and 
magazine work; fifty-hour week, off Saturdays at 12:30; salary to start, 
$45 per week ; pleasant working conditions and opportunities for advance- 
ment. In replying, give as much information as possible in the first 
letter. CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 2704-2714 Pine st., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN wanted by a printing house doing the 

better class of catalogues, booklets and advertising literature, with a 
business of half a million; the applicant must prove his ability and reli- 
ability; position permanent with excellent salary; give definite infor- 
mation with application. S 209. 
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WANTED — Three high-grade workmen: job compositor, cylinder press- 

man, monotype caster operator; all steel equipped; city of 20,000 in 
central New York State; steady work; pleasant living and working con- 
ditions. THE CAYUGA PRESS, Ithaca, N. Y 





WANTED — Combination hand and machine compositor in high-class 

job office; steady position and good pay; opportunity given hand 
man to learn or improve on machine. QUEEN CITY PRINTING CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED — Job compositor in plant doing first-class commercial work ; 
best wages; good opportunity for first-class man. THE TOPHAM 
PRINTING COMPANY, Saginaw, W. S., Michigan. 








WANTED — Compositors and stoneman on high-grade catalogue work; 
good wages, steady work for competent help; union shop. CASLON 
PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED — First-class monotype operators. NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION COMPANY, 461 Eighth av., New York city. 








Cost Clerk. 





WANTED — Cost clerk; one who understands the printing business and 
ai 7 make estimates) MERCHANTS PUBLISHING CO., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 





Die Sinker. 





those experienced in medallion figures 


DIE SINKERS on paper seals; 
R. 


and sunk letters; steady employment all the year; send samples. 
M. KRAUSE, 230 W. 17th st., New York city. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTER WANTED — One competent to take charge 

of small plant in city of 150,000 in Middle West; on account of age, 
owner must soon retire from active service, and right man would even- 
tually succeed to the business; established 20 years; good patronage with- 
out employing a solicitor; good prices; business for past 2 months over 
$4,000; extensive addition contemplated as soon as business condition of 
the United States is once more normal; fine future for good man; in- 
quiries confidential. S 213. 











WANTED — Superintendent for printing plant of 2 cylinders and 5 

Gordons doing monthly business of $5,000, but growing; in city of 
45,000; must be able to estimate, lay out work, thoroughly understand 
cost system and be a business builder; no big salary until ability is 
proven, when a good proposition awaits right party. S 165. 





WANTED — Manager for export printing and box-making machinery 

department; should have practical knowledge of all kinds of printing 
machinery and must be experienced in negotiating sales. Reply with 
references and salary expected. S 206. 





Pressroom. 





PRESSMAN — We have an opening, with a good future, in our private 

printing plant and advertising department for an ambitious combi- 
nation Gordon and Pony pressman; excellent chance to learn testing and 
erecting of our cylinder presses and other printing machinery; 48-hour 
week; pleasant city of 8,000; state age, whether married or single, gen- 
eral experience, references, wages wanted to start and when you could 
come. CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich. 





WANTED — Pressman for Miehle and job presses; northern California 

city, 15,000 population; job steady; want man desiring to locate per- 
manently; fine for married man; excellent schools and healthy moderate 
climate. S 147. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — Printing salesman for concern equipped to make high-grade 
illustrated catalogues.) REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 












MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEARN THE MONOTYPE AND MAKE MORE MONEY — There are 

monotype schools in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago and Toronto. 
There is no charge for tuition. It does not take long to learn. The bene- 
fits are certainty of permanent employment and a chance for advance- 
ment. LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY. 








WANTED — Advertising matter (my imprint) to mail to business men. 
G. EDWARD HARRISON, “ Printing Agent,” Baltimore, Md. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, with long experience as such in printing estab- 
lishments, competent in all branches, good executive ability, wants 
position anywhere. S 950. 

















PROCESS 
WO R K mane 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 

















All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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Composing Room. ‘ 

TYPOGRAPHIC LAYOUT MAN — Highly skilled in designing of orig- 

inal and attractive display printing, also high-class advertisements ; 
practical printer, capable of taking charge of type arrangement in an 
up-to-date composing room where quality and distinction are desired; 
hard worker with high sense of duty and responsibility ; prize-winner in 
typographical contests; best references; age 33, union; salary, $65; 
California or Colorado preferred; open for —— end of Septem- 
ber. S. S., 520 East 77th st., Apt. 35, New York, N. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR, who is also capable machinist, experienced on 

book, job and catalogue composition, desires day situation in first- 
class job shop or composition plant; am practical printer, fast operator, 
union, accustomed to best shops and also best wages. PRINTER, Apt. 
15, 1615 Admiral blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPER (27) desires connection with up- 

to-date office; practical printer, union; any model, book or news- 
paper, floor or machine; city of at least 10,000 preferred; will go any- 
where; state wages in first letter. S 216. 





FOREMAN — Composing room executive, union, young man, 15 years 
in high-class office, capable of handling all grades of composition, 
desires to make change; will consider good offer anywhere. S 200. 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN desires change; wide experience on 
better grade work; capable and reliable executive; expert typog- 
rapher; small or medium office; union. S 210. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL LAYOUT MAN wishes position with firm doing 
high-grade catalogue and fine art printing; creative ability; 8 years 
on case, 4 at layout of typography. S 204. 





JOB COMPOSITOR, familiar with blank book, tariff and catalogue work ; 
25 years’ experience, 10 years a proprietor; union; state wages paid. 
S 202. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT — Now employed, seeks opening with 

reliable concern where there is a “future”; familiar with, and can 
install, the Standard Cost-finding System; well informed on modern shop 
practice, a discriminating buyer, close estimator, careful reader, and a 
“‘erank ” on system; if you are looking for a real executive, I shall be 
pleased to hear from you; no “assistant ’’ jobs considered; A-1, out-of- 
the-ordinary credentials; will go most anywhere, but the eastern or 
southeastern States preferred. S 211. 





MAN OF PROVEN ABILITY as superintendent and manager of print- 

ing plants desires connection as such with progressive firm; practical 
experience in composing and press rooms, first hand knowledge of bindery 
work; experience ranges from “ devil” to owner of newspaper and com- 
mercial printing plant. In answering, please state all. S 203. 
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WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 
Kidder one or two color roll product rotary wrapping paper presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Tel. Barclay 8020. 





WANTED — We will buy or sell for you your surplus machinery. Send 

us your list and, if possible, description, condition and price f. o. b. 
your city. We can handle your complete plant. WANNER MACHINERY 
CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


PRESSES WANTED — Two four-roller, 56 or - 62 inch, Miehle presses ; 

also three C. & P. jobbers, size 10 by 15, with Miller feeders. CEN- 
— PUBLISHING COMPANY, 101 Transportation bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


WANTED — Secondhand cylinder; sheet 25 by 38, type 24 by 37; No. 
43 Optimus preferred; best cash price. Address J. B. P., Box 246, 
Hartford, Conn. 








WANTED FOR CASH, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — Two-color rotary printing press equipped 
with roll feed, slitter and rewinder. S 3. 





WANTED TO BUY —Secondhand Cranston pay pera printing 
presses; give details. S 199, 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 











Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color plate, strong wording and com- 
plete “ layout ’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN ‘TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar Pads. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1921; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample books and prices. 





Carbon Black. 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Chase Manufacturers. 





PRINTING HOUSE EXECUTIVE — My record shows that I know how 

to reduce costs and increase production; am a thorough organizer 
and systematizer and am familiar with the better class of printing; 
would like to meet the head of a progressive printing house with a view 
to taking complete charge a as s manufacturing manager. ‘Ss 214. 





OPPORTUNITY seriously desired, after absence on war service, to revise 

knowledge and retrain for responsible progressive permanent position 
ANYWHERE with good printing and publication business house; adver- 
tiser has had general practical (and executive, bindery) experience; 
estimating, costs, office routine; salary consideration secondary to pros- 
pects; age 36, married; cheerful personality; steady, capable. F. PAIN, 
S. C. R. Hospital, Esquimalt, B. C., Canada. 





Pressroom. 





HIGH-GRADE PRINTER-PRESSMAN desires to connect with good job 

office or daily newspaper as foreman or superintendent; union; over 
83 years’ practical experience; no cheap jobs considered; open for 
engagement October first. S 215. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, experienced on n half-tone, ecler process, labels 

and work in general, desires steady position in California — Los An- 
geles or nearby preferred; capable of taking charge. T. C. PALAMBO, 
4827 Calumet av., Chicago. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, experienced in first-class half-tone, vignette 
and color process printing, desires permanency in vicinity of Boston 
or within an hour’s ride of Boston. S 182. 











Proofroom. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN PROOFREADER, accustomed to busy office, 
wants position. S 85. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Halftone or Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 





Counting Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typctesaden. 








Cylinder Presses. 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Safety gas heaters, 
with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 12 for $1.25, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINT- 
ERS SUPPLY CO., 282-240 Lyon st., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Engraved Letterheads. 





QUALITY WORK from steel engraved plates and dies. Specimens on 
request. DEAL & BROWN, 29 N. Water st., Rochester, N. Y. 











R.R.B. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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Engraving Methods. 
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Roughing Machines. 











with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 
ability not required; price of process, $1; particulars and 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 






ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





and drawing 


specimens for Special Machinery. 











no routing of open spaces. 





Kalkotype Board; 
specimens. 









LINE CUTS cast in stereotype metal directly from drawings made on 
Send postage for 


HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New York. 


DONALD W. COY, Consulting Engineer, 1227 East 75th st., Chicago, 
Illinois. Designer of automatic and special printing, binding and 
envelope-making machinery. Development of inventions. 








Job Printing Presses. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 








ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 


Mich. 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 
receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


Tags. 











SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New Y 





equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, blank, printed, numbered, wired, strung or 
equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. Send for quotations on any- 


ork. Electric 








Neutralizers. 





thing you need in the TAG line. Quick service. DENNEY TAG COM- 
PANY, West Chester, Pa. Oldest and largest exclusive tag factory in 









UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that 
stop offset and electric troubles, and are safe for all presses. 


the world. 





Typecasters. 








Numbering Machines. 








THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 








Paper Cutters. 


Typefounders. 








ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 





mona AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 










AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 








Perforators. 





Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 
24 §. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 328 8d av.; 








F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating machines of 


Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 169 W. 
Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 








Photoengravers’ Supplies. 





4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 








LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
cameras, lenses and gallery equipment for photo proces: 






Pa. Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


ses. 


Screens, 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 








Presses. 





tors of type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





electrotyping | Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 


Seattle. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis ; 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 






609-611 






st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1306-1308 Patterson av., 


Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 





st., Chi ; 
os Bittsburgh. | HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
Atlanta, Ga. ; gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 








Dallas, 
Chestnut st., EMPIRE — & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 


van, 





Wire Stitchers. 









WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., Boston 9, Mass 
8 


Established 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 








Printers’ Supplies. 





and saddle, %4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 











ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefoun 








ders. Wood Goods. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefoun 





ders. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 





Printing Material. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
: Punching Machines. 








If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 








F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multip 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 





lex punching 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Patented 
Aug lh 1915 MM Trade 
Aug. 15th 1916 






“THE CAMEL BACK” Mark F 4 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, any color, also gold and silver, 
as fast as ordinary printing. 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., Inc. 
251 William Street NEW YORK CITY 
















































Printers— 


The Time 
Is Short 


September 13, 14.and 15 


are the days you’ve been 

waiting for. They are the 
days of the United Typoth- 
etae of America Conven- 
tion, to be held at St. Louis. 


Three Days 


chuck full of new information and 
new ideas for you and your business! 


THREE intensely interesting and 
absorbing subjects — the industrial 
situation, the paper problem, and 
the Typothetz organization — will 
be discussed and debated—and the 
decisions reached will probably 
affect the industry for years tocome. 


PREVIOUSLY we have told you 
by means of the printed word how 
important is your presence at the 
34th Annual U. T. A. Convention. 
So if you have not already made 
arrangements to attend this all- 
important get-together meeting, 
it’s up to you to act and act now. 


EVERY PRINTER is cordially 
invited. But make reservations 
immediately —headquarters hotel, 
the Statler—for a record breaking 
attendance is expected. 


for the last time—be there 


We urge you—and your busi- 
ness commands. 























Now 
Standardized— 


This is an age of standardization. When you buy machinery 

you want to be assured that repair parts bought ten 

years hence will fit just as readily as the pieces used in 

the new machine. You have a right to expect a similar 
condition in tabbing compounds. 


INU IRIE 


Patented June 1, 1920 


Tabbing Compound 


is now a standardized product. It gives the same adequate 
results the year ’round. Can be used during the summer 
without danger of becoming stringy and soft. The same 
lot is just as good for cold-weather use —no danger of it 
becoming brittle and cracking. Order a trial gallon from 
the nearest distributor in the list shown in this advertise- 
ment, and judge for yourself as to the merits of Nurex. 


NUREX JOBBERS 

Sloan Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice Paper Co. 
— r. Wing Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, hitaker Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y - whe Alling Cory Co. 
CO) 5 31s are eeecirerirer ears J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. . The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. The Me Ohio Paper Co. 
p . L. Bryan Co. 
A Western pik. Union 

DAYTON, OHIO... The Whitaker Paper Co 
DENVER, COLO. he Peters Paper Co. 
DENVER, Couo.. The Carter, Rice Carpenter Co. 
WASWAG: TEEAS........<.<00- 208 Southwestern Paper Co. 
DETROIT, el ...Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
DULUTH, Peyton Paper Co. 
FORT WAYNE, “IND. . Western ‘Newapaner Union 
FarGoO, N. D.. Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS................- The Reimers Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH....... Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD Antietam Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, REERAU.. «2... <0 cud by oven Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND The Crescent Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND... . The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Antietam Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MOo.. . es Interstate Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, NEB.. weeeess.s. Western Newspaper Union 
Los ANGELES, CAL. The Sierra Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY... . Louisville Paper Co. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK. ... Western Newspaper Union 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . Tayloe Paper Co. 

pA rr erase Standard Paper Co 
NEW YORK ¢ iio A A Se J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
BO) Wy Bb Re gee Lasher & Lathrop 
NEWARK, N. J Lasher & Lathrop 
NASHV ILLE, | RPO rer re Clements Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA........ +++ =~ E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. ...Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB ... Western Newspaper Union 
PHILADE LPHIA, PA. 4 ‘Garrett, Buchanan Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA...... "The Chatfield & Woods P Paper Co. 
PORTUAND, ORG si:5.606 0 cscwcs J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, CMM aiala sdisicla'eiccecercinieve 4 Endicott Paper Co. 
WIEBE DAMME TA cess cccectesceess D. L. Ward & Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y The Alling Cory Co, 
The Richmond Paper Co. 
zune Ww hitaker Paper Co. 
Co., Ltd. 
St. JIS, eae as " Missiesippl Valley Paper Co. 
St. PAUL, MINN....... “Ww right Barrett Stilwell Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
... Western Newspaper Union 
SPRINGFIELD, MO... ...The Springfield Paper Co. 

SEATTLE, WASH 


e 
The em House of New E ngland 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


RO " 
Ww ASHINGTON, EPO nenexnceviadeas B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
Copyright, 1920, by The Lee Hardware Co. 
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leg 
We Worthmore Bond 


or Business Stationery 


—— 
We recommend and set WORTH- 
MORE BOND Letter Heads, * 
N Envelopes, Ruled Headings and 
Business Forms, in white and colors 
and in various substance numbers for) 
K 













oe 























business correspondence and records 
requiring a combination of dignity, 
permanency, strength and folding qual- 
ities and at a price that, the-me: 


acting buyers will recognize as thrifty. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


HOME OFFICE - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Detroit, Denver, Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 


BRANCH HOUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES —Akron, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kansas 
City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, 
New Haven, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 

New Orleans, Washington, D. C. 
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LILBROW| wi PA MARK | 
LILIBROWN ze iG e PAPER CO. | 
LINEN JLEDGER 























Keep Your Permanent Records 
On Time-Defying Brown’s 


EARS after transactions have been forgotten, 

their records are revealed as clean-cut and 
fresh as the day they were entered—if written on 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 





For Brown’s is the Paper of Permanence—the 
paper that preserves legibility indefinitely. It does 
not stain, turn yellow or fade from age or climatic 
conditions. No other ledger paper rules as sharply 
and clearly. 

Since less than 10% of ledger cost is in the 
paper, you can’t afford to recommend to your cus- 
tomers anything but the best—Brown’s Linen 
Ledger Papers. | Send today for book of samples. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co.,-Adams, Mass., U. S.A. 
BROWN’S 
Linen Ledger Papers 
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DITORS of house organs are 
playing an important part in 
the commercial growthof America. 






Anyone can suggest starting a 
house magazine. There is usu- 
ally plenty of material to make 
the first few issues live and inter- 
esting. Then comes the test of 
the editor. 

If he can make each issue better 
than the last, if he can make his messages 
breed sales and team-play, if he can write 
a hundred words that will make his readers 
think a thousand—then dollars cannot meas- 
ure the value of his service. 

If you can answer “yes” to these three 
questions, your house organ is a success: 

1. Do you get requests to reprint? 

2. Do you get requests for extra copies? 

3. Is the physical make-up of your 
magazine occasionally copied or im- 
itated? 

Most house organs are well done, well 
printed. The standard is high. We can ad- 
vise those who have had their troubles in 
equalling the mechanical excellence of some 
of their brother editors. 
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printing 


There is a suitable printing 
paper to be had for every re- 
quirement of modern printing. 

Some house organs deal largely 


with fine illustrations. Warren’s 
Lustro prints the finest half-tones 
beautifully, and no standard 
screen is too fine for its surface. 

Perhaps you let type do all your 
talking. There is Warren’s Olde 
Style, a paper which is to type faces what 
acoustics is to a public speaker. 

For continued reading with now and then 
an illustration where detail is not too fine, 
there is an opportunity to use Warren’s 
Library Text. Here is a paper that is restful 
to the eye and pleasant to the touch; strong for 
binding, with a surface that takes clear, clean 
half-tone impressions. By all means know it. 

Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book is a 
machine-finish paper that carries light and 
heavy face type equally well, and takes half- 
tones up to 120-line screen. 

A comparison of all the Warren Standards 
wi'l suggest possibilities for using inserts along 
with the regular body stock that can be 
economical as well as effective. 








S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Examples of the kind of printing 
any good printer, or any buyer of 
printing may legitimately expect if a 
Warren Standard Printing Paper is 
used, may be secured by writing Us, 
or by consulting Warren's Paper 
Buyer's Guide, or the Warren Service 
Library. 













Warren's Paper Buyer's Guide 
and the Warren S.rvice Library 
are ta bz seenin all the public libra- 
ries of our larger cities, They are 
also on exh bit in the offices of 
catalog printers and the merchants 
cuho sell Warren's Standard Print- 
ing Papers. 
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For All Business Uses 
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A job of letterheads, bill- 
heads or other office forms, 
whether run singly on a 
platen or four-up on a cyl- 
inder, requires a sheet that 
stands up uniformly. 


The customer generally 
leaves all that to the printer, be- 
cause he is the man who knows. 
He knows paper and he knows 
printing. 


Howard Bond is a mighty 
strong printing paper—clear and white 
as snow—due to the coldest of natural 
spring waters used in its making. Its 
reasonable price further makes it the 
logical business paper to use. 


In selecting a stock for all 
office uses, we urge printers and lithographers 
to standardize on Howard Bond. Specify it 
to your customers. Use it for all their office 
printing. 

Write us today for sample book 

showing Howard Bond in 

all colors, weights and sizes. 


Distributors the country over. 


HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
Urbana, Ohio. 
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It Will Not Be Easy to Get 
Coated Cardboards this Autumn 


—but we are doing all that is possible to supply the great de- 
mand for Oak Leaf Quality Cardboards and we ask your co- 
operation. 


We face a shortage of raw materials and a lack of transportation 
facilities. These conditions must be anticipated, and you can 
assist very materially in relieving the situation, by forethought 
in placing orders with your dealer. 
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Oak Leaf Quality Cardboards are cut from twenty-eight 
inch rolls. Try to confine your orders to sheets of the 
standard size, 22 x 28 


SESS 


Don’t delay in placing your orders. There are no signs 
of lowering prices and it will be to our mutual advantage 
if you will endeavor to carry a normal stock of Translu- 
cents, Blanks, Railroads, etc.. to take care of ordinary 
needs. 


Plan your orders far enough in advance to allow ample 
time for a possible delay in delivery. 
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We have many direct proofs of fine co-operation from the Printing Trade 
and we feel confident that a continuance of this will tend to improve 
future conditions. 


Continue to use Oak Leaf Brand Cardboards and Coated 
Covers. You will find them always uniform in Quality 


“The Best in Cardboard Since 1857” 
A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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ONE HUNDRED DEALERS IN FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
CARRY OAK LEAF QUALITY PRODUCTS BECAUSE 
THEY KNOW THERE ARE NONE BETTER 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Hudson Valley Paper Co. 

Fischel Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

*Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Cook-Vivian Co. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
The Arnold-Roberts Paper Co. 
John Carter Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
*New Haven Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

*Chicago Paper Co. 
Berkshire Company 
Empire Paper Co. 

Knox & Wolcott Paper Co. 
Messinger Paper Co. 
Midland Paper Co. 
Parker- Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
*E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
West Cullum Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
The Western Newspaper 
Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
*The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Donaldson Paper Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
*New Haven Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

*E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

The Paper Supply Co. 


* Agents for “Oak Leaf Coated Covers.” 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
*C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSON VILLE, FLA. 
*Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Paper House 
The Mid Western Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lincoln Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
— & Towne Paper 
0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
*Louisville Paper Co., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
*The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
*The John Leslie Paper Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
*The Graham Paper Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
*E.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
*J, E. Linde Paper Co. 
*Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jay H. Albere 
American Paper Mills Corp. 
Alexander-Holden Paper Co. 


nc. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., 
Inc. 

Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Joseph I. Grady, Inc. 
Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
Holden & Hawley, Inc. 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc. 
Junger Paper Co. 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

*J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


Manhattan Card & Paper Co. 


Richter Card & Paper Co. 
Royal Card & Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 


W.G.Willmann Paper Co., Inc. 


Whitehead & Alliger Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
*New Haven Paper Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
The Western Newspaper 
Union 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
*Western Paper Co. 
Field-Ha milton & Smith 
Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Charles Beck Co. 
A.S. Datz & Son 
Garrett- Buchanan Co. 
*A, Hartung & Co. 
*D.L. Ward Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
*Acme Paper Co. 
The Graham Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
*Nassau Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Lambert Paper Co. 
*Western Newspaper Union 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
*San Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Blake-Moffitt & Towne Paper 


Co. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
American Paper Co, 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
*John W. Graham & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
— + aa House of New Eng- 
an 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Singer-Leedom Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TROY ,N. Y. 
Troy Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
*Chas., A. Esty Paper Co. 
YORK, PA. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 


Watch for announcement of the new lines to be featured during 1920 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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This full-page announcement appeared in 

newspapers throughout the country about 

The Watermark August 17. Send for copies of it to send és 
of Excellence your principal customers. 


AMERICAN WRITING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS—WRITINGS—LEDGERS—BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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The onward sweep of a new era 
in the Printing and Paper Industries 


Printers and Paper Merchants everywhere now 
tying up to campaign selling the Printer’s service 
to the buyer of printing and placing the specifi- 
cation of the paper in the Printer’s hands 


Ts success of the newspaper campaign 
of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany has been recognized on all sides. 
From every section of the country a flood of 
letters has poured in to the general offices in 
Holyoke. Printers and Paper Merchants 
everywhere have been enthusiastic in endors- 
ing the decision of the American Writing Paper 
Company to sell the Printer’s service to the 
buyer of printing, and to go on record that the 
specification of the paper should be in the 
Printer’s hands. Following are merely a few 
of the comments that have been received: 


One Printer writes: 


“Just finished reading the full-page ad in the 
Boston Post, and could not 


reading the first full page announcement of the 
American Writing Paper Company,” writes 
the Printer, “this customer decided that if he 
did not have enough confidence in me to trust 
me in buying the paper, he had better discon- 
tinue doing business with me. As a result he 
is now allowing me to buy all his paper, and I 
naturally feel kindly toward the American 
Writing Paper Company for helping to bring 
this about.” 


Irom the angle of the Paper Merchant it is 
interesting to note the comment of John S. 
Heverly, of the Garrett, Buchanan Company 
of Philadelphia, who writes: 


“We like it so well that we would be pleased 
to place a copy in the hands 





refrain from writing immedi- 
ately. In my opinion this is 
the broadest and strongest tie- 
up with the Printer I have ever 
seen. It’s bully. The attitude 
taken by your company in 
dignifying the printing busi- 
ness and profession can’t help 
but draw to you every broad- 





of every name on our mailing 
list. Therefore we could use 
3,500 copies.” 
The unfolding of a 
big plan 
An article in the June ¢ issue 


of PRINTING sums up the 


whole situation as follows: 








gauged, progressive Printer in 
the country. It is capitalizing the modern 
trend. 

“This advertising draws us to you in a way 
that will be reflected in our paper-buying, be- 
cause it is undoubtedly going to improve our 
relations with our customers. Coming from a 
company of your importance, it is impressive.” 


One customer’s viewpoint 
completely changed 


Another Printer tells of a customer who was in 
the habit of buying his envelopes and turning 
them over to his Printer to be printed. “After 


an 


p) 


“While the display advertising in the news- 
papers is being done on a large scale, perhaps an 
even more important feature is the linking up 
with the campaign of Printers, Lithographers 
and Paper Merchants. As the ramifications 
of the general scheme reveal themselves, it 
can be seen that the big paper manufacturing 
company is setting up a huge, far-reaching 
campaign for the betterment of the industry 
at large, in which all factors are being care- 
fully dovetailed together.” 


AMERICAN WritinG Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Watermark 
of Excellence * From an article on “The Jobber as an Economic Factor in Sales Work,” by S. Reid Warren, in Printers’ Ink. 
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paper merchant in the 
printing industry 


Report Number 6, of a series on the 
present-day relationship between Paper 
Merchant, Paper Mill, Printer and Buyer. 


Y the operation of a transfer station at Waverly, N. J., the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad last year saved over 15,000 freight cars. Suppose 
that in twenty-five, fifty, one hundred years from now someone rises and 
declares that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company should abolish this 
transfer station in the interest of economy; that it represents an unneces- 
sary link in the chain of distribution and that freight should be shipped 
direct to each consignee instead of being sorted and reloaded at Waverly— 
do you think he would have any good argument to sustain his contentions? 


“And yet the Waverly transfer station is merely a jobber and performs 
the same functions that a jobber does in the mercantile world. In other 
words, instead of sending a carload from some small town in New York 
State direct to some far-away destination and reshipping various small 
shipments at innumerable places en route, the car is rushed to Waverly 
where it is unloaded and its contents consolidated with those for the same 
destinations from many other cars from different places, so that solid car- 
loads can be sent through to each of the towns for which shipments were 

included in the original cars.”’* 


Paper Merchant the ‘transfer station” 
of the paper industry 


The Paper Merchant receives odd shipments from the mills, stores 
those shipments until the paper is demanded by individual 
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Printers,* * and then gathers together all the various kinds of paper that any 
one Printer needs and sends it to him when he needs it, where he needs 
it, inone shipment, with one invoice. This is all done in the same way, and 
on the same principle, that the Pennsylvania Railroad makes up carload 
lots of shipments from various towns to some one town. 


if we stop to think what an expensive and inconvenient thing it would be 
for a single mill to make many small shipments to Printers, and how 
much it would add tothe cost to consumers, we will cease to look on 
the Paper Merchant as a “middleman” adding to the cost of distribution, 
and see in him an economic necessity. 


The function of the Paper Merchant is primarily that of distributor. 
For an individual mill to distribute in small quantities to the thousands of 
Printers throughout the country would be a tremendous waste. The Paper 
Merchant can do this for only a fraction of what it would cost the mills 
to do it themselves if they had to employ their own sales organizations 
to call on each individual Printer, and if they had to maintain large credit 
departments to take care of the credits of Printers in some cases thousands 
of miles away. Every mill would have to have organizations of this kind, 
which would represent 100% overlapping. 


Attitude of American Writing Paper Company 


Following is a quotation from a speech recently made by B. E. Hutchinson, 
Treasurer of the American Writing Paper Company: 


-‘We do not want to miss this opportunity to say a word of appreciation 
of the important and essential function performed by the Paper Merchant 
in merchandising paper. The service which you Printers receive from the 
Paper Merchant by having maintained at your door varied stocks of paper 
upon which you can draw at will for any quantity, large or small, is essential 
to the successful pursuit of your business and the rendering of adequate 
printing service to the public. If the Paper Merchant did not supply this 
need, his facilities would have to be created either by the Printer or by the 
manufacturer, and I firmly believe neither of us could do the job as econom- 
ically nor as efficiently as it is now handled by the Paper Merchant.”’ 


A suggestion to Printers 


To all Printers the American Writing Paper Company makes the following sug- 
gestions: 
Work with your Paper Merchant. 


Select your Paper Merchant on a basis of service, and then maintain a 
permanent business relationship with him. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 





The Watermark 
of Excellence 


*® Note: In general where the term ‘Printer’ is used in this announcement, it refers not only to the 
commercial printer, but also to the offset printer, the lithographer, the engraver, and the stationer. 
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Tliustration from full page news- 
pater advertisement of the Amer- 
tcan Writing Paper Company 
putting the specification of the 
paper up to the Printer. 


Airpost Bond 
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Chevron Bond 
Acceptance Bond 


You can specify these papers with entire confidence 


HAT paper shall I use 

for this job?” asks the 

modern Printer. His 
customer realizes that the Printer 
should specify it—that he is the 
only one who should judge. Yet 
with respect to many papers the 
Printer is in the dark. He does not 
know the materials that go to 
make them, the degree of care 
with which their quality is stand- 
ardized and maintained. He does 
not know the accuracy with which 
they have been inspected. 


The Scientific Research Labo- 
ratory of the American Writing 
Paper Company 
has been organ- 
ized to relieve the 
Printer of this re- 
sponsibility. Tak- 
ing the ideas and 
suggestions of the 


The Watermark % ” 
practical mill men 


of Excellence 


in its twenty-six mills, the Labo- 
ratory works out and perfects the 
best methods of paper making. All 
raw materials are carefully and 
scientifically inspected to make sure 
that the finished product will be up 
to standard. The finished product 
itself is carefully inspected. 


Airpost, Chevron and Accept- 
ance Bonds are three papers that 
have been standardized and per- 
fected in this way. They are all 
especially recommended for busi- 
ness stationery, for circular letters 
describing high-grade merchandise 
and service, for office forms re- 
quiring much handling. 


Following are the stock sizes and 
weights: 

17 X 22—13, 16, 20 and 24 pounds 

22 x 34—26, 32, 40 and 48 pounds 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Hurlbut Bank Bond 
1822 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Standard 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Vendome 
Victory 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Spartan 
Japan 
Wisconsin 
Rival 
AIRPOST 
CHEVRON 
Gloria 
Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
ACCEPTANCE 
Norman 
Vigilant 
Option 
Freedom 
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Good Paper Encourages 
Good Work in the Pressroom 









6 bass pressman gives more care to his make 
ready when he knows that good paper is 
to be used. Good paper shows the care and 
skill with which he makes ready. 


The feeder prefers to feed good paper for 
he knows it prevents many of the disagreeable 
jobs that follow press delays. Similar working 
conditions hold true for the employees in the 
bindery. 


With the better spirit that the use of good 
paper occasions, comes better printing — often 
at lower costs than when less dependable 
papers are used. 













Every one of the papers in The Lindenmeyr 
Lines is a dependable paper. Whether you 
print office stationery, catalogs, de luxe book- 
lets or large editions of books, you will find 
among The Lindenmeyr Lines a paper that will 
give you commendable results. 








We are glad to supply sample sheets, dum- 











mies or printed specimens of the few papers ESTABLISHED —— 
listed below or of any of the other papers of : 
The Lindenmeyr Lines. HENRY 
Warren’s Standard Strathmore Covers LINDENMEYR 
Printing Papers Buckeye Covers t* SONS 
32-34-36 
BLEECKER 
STREET 








BRANCH HOUSES: 






NEW YORK CITY 
THE . 


54-50 Clinton St. 16-18 Beekman St. 58-60 Allyn St. -* ~LINDENMEYR 


Newark New York Hartford 
Nid 









NEON. Conn. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain! 





This long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and operat- 
ing an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


For Good Products 


BRITISH PRINTERS, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by the war, 
anxiously await the opportunity to install items 
of American-made equipment of recognized 


merit in their plants. 


AS ONE OF THEIR LEADING ENGI- 
NEERS, supply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and the 


American manufacturer. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR FACILITIES 
for handling agencies in a profitable and satis- 
factory manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our good-will, 
developed by years of careful and conscientious 
service in behalf of our trade. 


AN ASSOCIATION WITH THIS RELIA- 
BLE HOUSE, therefore, should prove an asset 
for any manufacturer. Let us know what you have; 
we will give you our opinion of the possibilities 
for building up a trade with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(USHER-WALKER, Ltd ) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries for the 


Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London (E. C. 4), England 
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A part of Bermingham 
& Prosser service to users 
of printing papers is the 
“sorting over of hundreds 
of papers 1n order to clas- 
sify the dest for each par- 
ticular printing purpose. 


Write us before you print. 


BERMINGHAM 
& PROSSER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
10 South La Salle Street 347 Fifth Avenue 








Sorting Rags 


The First of a Series of Articles on 
Paper-Making 


Rags constitute the basic material in many B, & P. 
printing papers. Rags usually reach the mill in huge 
bales. They are first run through the dusting machine 
where all loose dirt is ‘“‘spanked” out of them. The 
loose rags are then distributed to heavy wooden 
boxes with screens of coarse wire in the bottom, 
where experienced women sorters separate the “goats 
from the sheep’’— the silk, wool, buttons, elastic, from 
the linen and cotton goods. Often there is a long 
scythe-like blade fastened to the screen, on which the 
sorter opens seams and cuts off buttons. Sometimes 
the sorter is happily surprised by finding money or 
small pieces of jewelry. 

Silk and wool are cast aside for resale, since they do 
not respond in the desired manner to the chemical 
treatment through which rags are put. All cotton 
and linen materials are graded and put in baskets to 
be used for different grades of paper. 


On the way to the steam cooker the rags are shredded 
in a machine into what grandmother would call ‘“‘car- 
pet rags” and then dumped into a great steel cooker or 
digester where they are cooked in live steam and chemi- 
cals until all coloring, impurities 
and foreign matter are 
removed. 
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Reliability Is a Natural Quality of 


SYSTEMS 





"The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
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e o 
Distributors 
| a ne eee W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
OEM Se ck enka chek ba eee Sloan Paper Company 
ee ere Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
oo ee ee ee Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
UMMA iss sdsebawoeesdssekecece The Disher Paper Company 
[SOA tin civeacsssavasesaseete Swigart Paper Company 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
CASS ss bane shacks The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CRRVIRAMD oo hick vawenwes The Union Paper & Twine Company 
ROD NOE isis os cose encicanasadosae Pratt Paper Company 
LL es The Union Paper & Twine Company 
ee eee Donaldson Paper Company 
ROUNAB RON hax cicaaducxanssccact Benedict Paper Company 
IPO ARIES sg chk ene ecko sbuccueote Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SRNR bck sxeedatoexescete The Rowland Company, Inc. 
DERM oes osbnswsseebuak sconce J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ee er The E. A. Bouer Company 
PISMMAPONAG ios wins sicevdscsvcke Minneapolis Paper Company 
MOUTON ci ccanensaneecencweee Clements Paper Company 
|. Ee ae ane eens te J. E. Linde Paper Company 
RW MEDI: oso scunem sas The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
Of ee ee eee. J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 
ORPOEK 5.25 os caccs R. P. Andrews Paper Company, Inc., of Va. 
SOMMER oh ta ciseuwaanswsauk eee Carpenter Paper Company 
EMM EIDIIAL 52 cuucceaneyskkae none A. Hartung & Company 
Riegel & Company, Inc. 
cit. ers, General Paper and Cordage Company 
PURMMDNONNDS ooo cin cw wp axceeee C. H. Robinson Company 
PRN COR eS kd sees sanccee Blake, McFall Company 
ND pat Nos BERR Kho KER E Ce OROE Virginia Paper Company 
AGT BARS CITY. «oo. 6. cscs Carpenter Paper Company of Utah 
SAW SUROINMUDS ccc csce wax wesune on seee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PRRNOUME  chnkcuces ssusaeaecesensee American Paper Company 
| rr Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS................ The Paper House of N. E. 
Ly Lo Sa eer reer Beacon Paper Company 
RPA ict pk sase en ssereesekahe E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
JCC” | rer Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
WR MINIDONN os ce aoke enw des eS R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Winnirec, Manitosa, CANADA...The Barkwell Paper Company 
EXPorT........ A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York 


W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
ENVELOPES. . United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 


HEN you select a bond paper, you 

want one you know to be of good, 
honest quality —and one whose quality 
will be the same every time you order it. 
Experience has taught you the value of 
uniformity. 

With SYSTEMS BOND, the chance for 
variation is reduced to the limit. The 
Eastern Manufacturing Company conducts 
every step of manufacture from sorting the 
rags and cutting the logs to packing the 
finished paper. This not only insures uni- 
formity, but makes possible the production 
of a rag-content, loft-dried paper at a 
reasonable price. 


A request to any of the distributors or 
to us will bring you samples. 














EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 501 Firry Avenuz, New York 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 Conway Buttpinc, Cuicaco 
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Wanted 
A Correspondent 


Salary $15,000 a Year 


. : is the key to writing more interesting and 
Journalism effective letters,’’ says Starr McMasters. Mr. 
McMasters ought to know something about this particular subject 
for he is the man who secured the position at $15,000 a year advertised 
by The Valley Forge Manufacturing Company. 


Mr. McMasters tells how to apply the best newswriting methods to 
sales correspondence in our latest Old Hampshire booklet. He was 
formerly managing editor of a great Chicago daily paper. He became 
interested in a manufacturing business in Fostoria, Ohio, where he 
developed and perfected his news system for sales letters. 


We got the exclusive story of this new method of writing letters 
through a newspaper reporter who interviewed both Mr. McMasters 
and the president of The Valley Forge Company. The reporter 
includes in his interview some actual examples of successful letters 
written by Mr. McMasters. 


The many thousands of friends and users of Old Hampshire Bond who 
have read our previous booklets (Backing Up Your Salesman, The 
Letters of Judson McGee, and the twelve booklets in our Course in 
Salesmanship) will all want a copy of Wanted a Correspondent — 
Salary $15,000 a Year. It is the most helpful booklet on letter-writing 
that we have ever published. 

The Hampshire Paper Company acknowledges its responsibility to do some- 

thing more than manufacture the best bond paper. We have a further obliga- 

tion and that is to do what we can to improve the character and efficiency 


of the business letter. Even though you may not be using Old Hampshire 
Bond, you are still welcome to a copy of our latest booklet. Send for it. 


fat HAMPSHIRE 
japan PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 





SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Goto Goes for 


Stock Certificates 
Both Regular-Litho and Steel-Litho Designs 
tock-Certificate Binders 
Bordered Blanks 
Diplomas Certificates of Award 
Bonds Mortgage Notes 
Charters Insurance Policies 
Marriage Certificates and Licenses 


Bound and Loose leaf ©rporation Record-Books 
Lithographed Glendar Pads 
Art Advertising Blotters 


Art Advertising Mailing Cards 
Art Advertising Glendar Cards 


Samples of any of these Goes Printers Helps upon request 


Goes Lithographing Gmpany 
45 West Olst Street 
Chicago 


ta 


We Suggest 
that you send for 
our booklet," We suggest” 
‘— a printers help 

extraordinary 


Save Hours of Production Time in Every 
Mechanical Department and Improve 


the Quality of Your Product by Installing 


The PREMIER LINE-UP 
and REGISTER TABLE 


(Patented June 15, 1920) 
HE Premier Table 
will free the stones 
of line-up work and save 
hours of time for stone- 
men; it will practically 
eliminate press- waiting 
time in the shifting of 
forms for position and 
register, and while run- 
ning will insure that cor- 
rect position and register 
are maintained; it will 
save the bindery man 
hours of time —he sets his folding machines for the first 
signature on a job and all other signatures which follow 
will feed to the same identical folding machine guides. 




















Standard size for sheets up to 51% 40. 
Larger sizes to order. 


The printing plant without a Premier Register and Line- 
up Table is not earning its full measure of profits. Write 
us for complete information. 


PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO. 
107 West Canton Street BOSTON, 18, MASS. 











e 
By pushing a button— 
you can get any desired speed and you can start or stop the 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTOR 


The motor is under perfect control at all times. The push- 
button feature enables you to vary the speed to suit the 
needs of the job on the press. 


Illustrated folder, giving prices, free on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Kansas City, Mo., 1924 Grand Ave. MINNEAPOLIs, 8 N. Sixth St. 
Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St., E. 
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IDEAL 


Guaranteed Flat Gummed Paper 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 

















Does it lie flat? Try it and see! 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 




















Speed Ci Combined with Durability 


This is what every buyer looks for when 
purchasing a Round-Hole Perforator. 
For this reason there has been an un- 
precedented call for 


Monitor Extra Heavy 
Perforators 


Equipped with Feed Gauge and 
Back-Roll Delivery makes it 
possible to perforate any number 
of parallel lines of perforation at 
one handling of the stock through 
the machine, thereby giving the 
necessary speed. 


Our specially hardened Die Plate makes it 
the most durable machine on the market. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 Lafayette St. Ann and Fulton Sts. 130 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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An Electrical System 
of Heating Type 
Metal Pots 


The accomplishment of Fort-ified Electric 
Pot Heaters is the elimination of com- 
plicated mechanisms. 


Visible connections, sturdy con- 
struction and a simple and effective 
temperature control have made 
this pot operable under every con- 
dition. 

Our new daylight factory (just 
completed) soon will make possible 
the rendering of prompt service. 
At present we are several hundred 
orders behind and we suggest that 
you place your orders now for fall 
delivery. 

More than two years of successful 
operation in representative print- 
ing establishments, backed by our 
liberal guarantee, is your assurance 
Fort-ified Electric Pot Heaters will 
serve you best. 








May we send you particulars ? 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 
14th St. and Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 























—Always behind on 
deliveries 


A prominent manufacturer complained that his factory 
was continually falling behind on deliveries. Efforts to 
speed up production showed little change for the better. 
Upon investigation we found that his packages were still 
being tied in the old way—by hand. He had to depend 
on from three to five employees to take care of the tying, 
and if one employee was sick it meant a serious delay in 
delivery of the finished product. 


We advised the installation of a 


BUNN Package-Tying Machine 


and one was put in on trial. Production fig- 
ures began to climb, and in a couple of weeks 
everything was running smoothly. One 
operator and the Bunn were able to produce 
as much work as done by three or four girls 
in the old way. 


Moral—Get a Bunn. (No obligation to arrange for 
a ten-day free trial. Glad to do it.) 


B. H. BUNN & CO. 


9970 Charles St.. Chicago, III. 


Printers and publishers will be interested in the larger 
modelof our machine. It is especially adapted to handle 
bulky and difficult packages. Ask us for information. 
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COMPLETE 
PLATE MOUNTING 
System for Book, Catalogue 

and Color Printing 


Hold Perfect Register 
These hooks do not slip 


JUMBO HOOK, 8&8 ems, 
for heavy or large plates. 
Has 8 em long jaw. Is 
high enough to prevent 
plates from digging into 
hooks, 


8x8-em HOOK 
No springs or gears. Rigid 
and interchan geable to ac- 
commodate the smallest 
margins. Has 6 ems travel 
and cannot work loose. 
Result: Perfect Register. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING CO. 


Main Office, New York Office, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 45 Lafayette Street 




















A Magazine ‘‘somewhat different” from the 
other periodicals devoted to the 
graphic arts is 


THE 
PRINTING 


ART 


Issued monthly by The University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You will find in every issue a wealth of valuable 
material available through no other single source. 
There are ideas and suggestions of help to the en- 
graver, printer, artist, advertising man, and others 
in allied lines. Much of the work is supplied as 
exhibits, firms in all sections of this country and in 
foreign countries contributing. A “specimen ex- 
change” would be a good description for THE 
PRINTING ART. 


Subscription, $4.00 per year; 40 cents per copy. Canadian, 
$4.50 per year; 45 cents per copy. Foreign, $6.00 per year; 
60 cents per copy. 


Write for full details 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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EZOLAS insats 
—are safe to stand on 


Your workmen will like them because they pro- 
vide a firm grip for the feet. 


They are made of the very best 
insulating materials known, felt, 
mica and asphalt. They are cold- 
proof and dampproof and protect 
the worker from colds, rheuma- 
tism and other kinds of sickness. 


They insulate against electric 
ground shocks and against 
vibration. 


They are very, very springy to 
stand on and prevent fatigue 
and promote contentment with 
the job. Write for information. 


The Philip Carey Co. 


516-536 Wayne Ave. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Whether news, machine finished, coated, 
light, medium or heavy—it's hard to get. 
But we are so accustomed to solving diffi= 
cult problems, our customers say we us= 
ually succeed. 


Having trouble getting what 
you want? Let us help you. 
Call, write, or phone. 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 
16=24 Ferry St., New York City 



































Coated Book 





“That Broadside 


Smashes Home” 


“Gloves for hard work. 
Strength! The idea of strength 
is carried out clear through. 
Why, even the paper is strong. 
Not a sign of a crack where 
it is folded through the illus- 
trations.” 


HE idea of emphasizing 

basic sales points in broad- 
side advertising is increasing 
sales for thousands of adver- 
tisers. To portray strength, 
beauty, dignity or any other 
feature successfully, paper 
must be selected as carefully 
as copy and illustrations. Re- 
sults prove this. Send for 
booklet ‘‘Paper as a Factor 
in Modern Merchandising” 
which explains. 


Foldwell is peculiarly adapted 
to the ‘dominating idea” in 
broadsides. Its specially pre- 
pared surface and long-fibered 
strength can be used to your 
advantage. Foldwell Coated 
Papers are made in Book, 
Cover and Writing. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
Manufacturers 
916 S. WELLS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nationally Distributed 


COATED BOOK 
COATED COVER 
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The Political Campaign 
d 


The Printer 


The printer usually passes final judgment on the 
candidate’s campaign literature—usually selects the 
stock, designates the type and buys the halftones. 






Crescent-made halftones, whether for political or 
other purposes, keep faith with the printer who 
buys them. 






There is real craftsmanship in every Crescent job, 
from the straight halftone, etching or electrotype 
to the most delicate process plates. 






Get acquainted with Crescent and forget 
about plate troubles. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 




























The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


A Gain in Production 


Cost records compiled in representative plants show 

that automatic feeders actually make a gain in pro- 

duction, as well as effecting a substantial saving in the 
cost of the finished product. 


THE #yccain Automatic Feeder 


has proved itself to be one of the leaders inits class. Can be 
attached to Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, Dexter or Hall folders. 





Start the McCain as a money-maker in your plant. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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} nvelope A vertising 
that Conserves Paper 


URING this difficulty of getting paper, teach your 

customers that you can make every square inch 

count by SATISFACTORILY printing part of their 
message on their envelopes. 


The Western States System of making-after-printing gives you 
a perfect seamless envelope surface to print on. If you are not 
using this costless idea, write today for full explanation, our free 
service book and latest price list. 


~ 
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Photo-Engravin? 


Primer 


By SrepHen H. Horcan 


HIS well-known authority on photo- 

engraving, one of the pioneers of the 
industry in America, has brought to- 
gether the fruits of his long experience 
in this field and has written a compact 
and thorough manual of instruction, 
giving complete directions for every 
step in the process of making a line 
cut on zinc or a halftone. 

The following of the directions given in this 
book will enable any one to make his own cuts. 
Even the expert will find hints and dodges here 
which will be of value to him, and nobody 
interested in the printing or engraving trades 
should be without a copy of this valuable 
manual. 


Bound in red cloth. Price $1.50 net 
at dealers or the publishers. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury St. Boston 17, Mass. 
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Turn a Stumbling Block 
Into a Stepping Stone 


Discard the antiquated hand lineup table and replace it with 
the modern machine lineup method. 


The Hancock 
Perfecting Lineup Machine 


Is the “stepping stone” from a makeshift way to a depend- 
able way which insures correct measurements, correctly 
spaced margins and absolutely parallel and right angle lines. 








You can get more information in our machine folder. 


Keep your eyes and mind open. 

















TT, 


HW 











OUR GUARANTEE 


These machines are sold under our positive guarantee against 
imperfections in the material and workmanship. 

That they will line up strike sheets accurately aa in less time 
than they can be lined up by hand. 











The Hancock Perfecting Lineup MachineCo. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland. 
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Cause and Fffect 


SLEECK’S THIN PAPERS 

are made of the best rag 
stock, mixed with a long practical 
experience. We put big value 
into the papers. 


If you use them you will get 

that value in the form of 

SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 
Our specialties are ONION SKINS, MANIFOLDS 
and THIN Bonps, in white and a wide range 
of colors. They are right for important uses 


in every organized business office. They are 
sold by leading paper jobbers. 


Ask Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 

















HE man at the cutting machine 
knows the time and labor waste 


straightening out curled sheets. 


Give him Jones Non-Curling Gummed 
Stock, and watch him smile! Once 
he puts through a job on Jones’, he’ll 
tell you it’s the best ever. 

Jones Non-Curling Gummed Stock 
is so inherently good that all who 
use it admire its quality. And it 
will not curl or cake regardless of 
climatic conditions. 

Specify Jones’ on your next order. 
You'll never change back if you do! 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


Leaders since 1810 
Newark, New Jersey 
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TICONDEROGA PULP @ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


Uniformity 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














BLOM GRE 
BROS. & Ce 


aaa BST ASLINET Lt: ) 4} 


512 SHERMAN S'T. 
CHICAGS 














Osterlind Printing Press Co. 


CENTRAL BANK BUILDING 
ST. PAUL 


Why? 


One of the users of the Osterlind Press, Mr. 
Forrester of Louisville, asks us why this 
splendid machine is not more extensively 
advertised and sold. 


The reason is that about two years ago the 
Government of the United States found it 
necessary to take over the plant of this com- 
pany at Stillwater, Minn. On account of the 
press of business the Government has not yet 
found time to make a settlement for this seiz- 
ure, which involved 60 per cent of the capital 
of the company. After some delay the com- 
pany was allowed to build a new plant, which 
contains, however, only 20 per cent of the floor 
space of the old one, and the production of the 
presses has been barely sufficient to fill the 
export orders received. The production is now 
being increased. The selling agency for the 
territory east of Ohio has been placed with the 
Gibbs-Brower Company, 261 Broadway, New 
York. Miller & Richard, Toronto and Winni- 
peg, are agents for Canada. 














MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS 





+ They will expand—they will contract pe’ 
they will last a lifetime 


by renewing the rubber tires 
occasionally. 


You can afford to buy new tires 
once a month and then be one 
dollar a week or more to the 
good in the saving of ink, make 
ready, wear of press and rollers, 
but the rubbers will last from 
three to six months—and more 

if taken care of. There are no 
mechanical parts to eet clogged §& 
with ink, no steel bands to [i 
stretch, and they run absolutely & 
true and noiseless. 


Expanded 


PRESSES 





A Perfect ee 


Poor Register Eliminated. 


Perfect Register with 
Poor Feeding. 


Colorwork Registered to 
the Dot. 





Price, $3.50 











(Patented) 
The Cowan Registering Side Guide 
For Job Presses 
Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 


orsenpoirecrro MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Enabling you to print checks or other 
numbered forms two or more on a page. 






SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted in 


American Numbering Machines 


A layout of jobs **2,”° °*3,°" °° 4,” and **5”" on is shown below 












































a Ses OB 2 ON cS JOB 3 ON 
With the American Model 30 or 31 it is pee ae Skip Wheels Newt 
necessary only to insert a skipping unit Skipping 2 - Skipping 3 — 

wheel, skipping the desired number. Write No. 

for information and we will show you how. JOB 5 ON No. 2 — No. 1 
P . ‘ SkipWheels [No.3 eWhen «Nes 
American Numbering Machine Co. —Skierings [Nog Skipping  |_No.3 
220-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. we3 = 















































ADWenrCE 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING 
INK CO: 


£5 FINE PRINTING & 
“ft LITHO INKS- 
(( CHICAGO 





DU) ue? 


Black Inks 


—that Are Black 


for any kind of printing on any 
kind of stock. Let us know your 
requirements and we will sug- 
gest the proper ink for the job. 


you can heat 





’ 


your glue with 


ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 








with gas or 


steam ? 





Let us tell you about our complete line 


which most large binders are using and 
This service is yours ; 
for the asking. Try us. 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 





American Printing Ink Co. 
Office and Factory: 


2314 to 2324 W. Kinzie St.,. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

































The Taylor Registering Projector 


Lines up and registers forms 
before they go to press. 


Plates or type matter—it shows you their exact location by optical projection. 


The simplest, most direct and economical method of making up forms. 
Write for our “‘paying its way’’ purchase plan. 
THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 


927 LINDEN AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland, TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited, 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Regina 
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The Even, Steady Pull of 
All Together 


ie good old fire engine with its galloping 
horses brought a thrill all its own—TEAM- 
WORK! With all their power and energy, 
those great horses would never have beaten a bon- 
fire if each of them had pulled his own way and hit 
his own gait. It’s the even, steady pull of all to- 
gether that wins. 


And it takes teamwork to make a success of your 
advertising. The engraver and printer must pull 
together under your driving. 


If you harness up the Stafford Engraving Company 
as part of your advertising team, you’ll find us 
pulling our full share of the load. 


That means a real interest in your plans and faith- 
ful skill in carrying them out. If you have special 
stunts or new effects to put across, we won’t take 
the lazy way and Say, “‘It can’t be done.’’ We’ll try 
—and if it can be done at all by modern equipment 
and long experience, we’ll do it. 


And we’ll work with your printer. When he excuses 
a poor job by saying that the plates were poor, he’s 
often right, even if the engraver’s proofs were 
perfect. Stafford Engravings are made to show 
up brilliantly on the press as well as in the proof. 


Ifyou want a good wheel-horse — an engraving 
house that will pull with you and your adver- 
tising team —then hitch us up to your work. 


Stafford Engraving Company 


“ THE HOUSE OF IDEAS” 


Artists - Designers - Engravers 
CENTURY BUILDING :: :: INDIANAPOLIS 

















Kimble 


Printing Press 


Motors 
Have been Standard 
For 15 Years 





Any ‘‘general purpose’’ motor is a 
jack of all trades and master of none. 

Kimble Motors (alternating current 
only) were designed and built specifi- 
cally for this one service — printing 
presses. 


Flexible Speed Control 


gives feeder a confidence that insures 
Maximum output, with minimum 
spoilage and minimum use of the 
throw-off. 

On the Kimble job press motors, 
speed is controlled by a foot lever, and 
current metered is proportionate to 
speed of operation—every reduction 
in speed below maximum effecting a 
saving in electricity. 

On the Kimble cylinder press 
motors flexible speed control may be 
combined with a push-button control 
that is as unique as it is important. 


Send for our Bulletin. 


att 
AUT ijjeen 
>» 
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KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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American 
Model 30 


AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $2200 6 Wheels $240 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Bereehtiga, Ne Wo..ccscccsccsccsccccccees 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 





Specify AMERICAN when ordering 














Holds Heat and 


Conserves Current 


like a 


Fireless 


Cooker 


“INTERNATIONAL” 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit of 
heat generated. Holds glue at correct working tempera- 
tures without guesswork. Average cost of operation about 
one cent per day. Keeps glue at correct temperature for 
greatest tensile strength. 

This heater has a place in every shop and factory. Sizes, 
one pint to 50 gallons. Heavy spun copper construction. 
No seams or soldered joints. Three heats. No water bath. 
Clean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 


Used by prominent concerns. 


Iwrennariond Eee PIC CMPANY 
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MANUFACTURERS 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


iNDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 


“International Electric Heaters Are the Best”’ 


Better Proofs at 
Lower Cost with the 


B. B. B. 


Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 


No. 0 Brower 
Bed, 14” x 20” 


No. 2 Brower 
Bed, 17” x 25” 





HY continue 

to ‘“‘pound”’ 
proofs by hand? It’s 
a waste of the com- 
positor’s time and 
the results are never 
100% satisfactory. Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Presses offer 
the most economical solution for your proofing problems. 
The No. 0 Brower, our latest model, is designed for one-color 
proofing. Will take galleys up to 12 in.x18in. The No. 2 
Brower is the last word in proof presses. Gives a firm, even 
impression, and the proofs are clear and sharp. Color proofs 
that register to a hair are easy with the No. 2 Brower. 


No. 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 








Write for folder, 
“EFFICIENT GLUE 
HANDLING” 


Why not investigate the Brower line? 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 








233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 




















The Do-More Automatic 


Process Embosser 





with 

IMPROVED 

MACHINES 
that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 
ucts. 


The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on card 
printing. 

The Do-More Auto- 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Embosses 
and Stacks just as fast as 
pressmen pull the prints off 


The Typo-Embosser the press. 


The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 


TERRITORY 
NOW 


OPEN Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Automatic Printing Devices Co. 


Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


WRITE 
FOR EXCLUSIVE 
AGENCIES 


The Automatic 
Card Printing Machine 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
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Ye Sign of Quality Jw. PITT, Inc. 
INKS Uprightgrain (*! geriz" 
EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. Printing Base Systems 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 25-27 STEUBEN STREET, BATH, N.Y. 


ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS| H FY BOARD PAPER 


when orders are received abd delivered; when letters are 


received and answered. 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stam 


cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, herons COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices, 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. Sample Roll sent on request 
SS oS oo ES oe a a 


BOOKBINDING WHILE-U-WAIT 


+ " i 
Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. go only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printin 
Correspondence MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, THE BARTON MFG. Co., 89 Duane St., New York Ci ity 
eH HEE Eee ee ee 





















































CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS ; 
Printers and Publishers, Attention! 
REPAIR PARTS COM PANY Let this plant Be oe eer. Big are gaulpped to serve you 
We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. E N Gc DA H & B I N D E RY 


We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. Edition Bookt sp aechos eo 
Ts 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 

















——e—e—e—eevrv'eeesesaae There Is No Business That Cast Your Own Sorts with the 


THE TYPOGRAPHY will bring in so large | | Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold 


per cent of profit and 
of ADVERTISEMENTS thatis so easily learned 
By F. J. TREZISE as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one TIME! 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, TROUBLE! 
whichcan be used with- MONEY! 
out injury in making 
oy sage Mi ad A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
full fe and BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
P *, UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 


aia * Write for descriptive matter. 
The THE KAMCO CORPORATION 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 34 Barclay Street, New York City 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


























We cater to the Printing 
M E T A - S Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
se nde te Pencil and Pen 


Stereotype 
Special Mixtures Carbons THE BEST 


QUALITY for any Carbon Copy work. CHEAPEST 








IN THE 


First, Last and All the Time Also all Supplies for Printing R T 
Form Letters Write for Sample Sheet. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. seni sibaibens 


230 N.Clinton St. World Building | | MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc.| | american woop TYPE CO. 
Chicago New York PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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safer Bm is) USED 
4 \S ng V fed @) INTHE 
3 Which one will Wome Ae MAIN 


you oblige? a fe 7. BUSINESS 
i f CHANNELS 








The check-changer would 
like to have you print 
your customers’ checks 
on plain paper — they’re 
so easily altered. 


| 3 Will you oblige hi = .oet 
FER will ‘you protect your BYRON WESTON C0. Parner 
friend, the customer, by 


recommending checks on Famous Byron Weston Products 
National Safety Paper ? 










a C) Byron Weston Record Paper . . . . Highest grade ledger 
They make alteration ‘ — . 
: . : C1 Waverly Ledger Paper . . . . . . Popular priced ledger 
with acid, eraser or knife ; | 
: : ° CO Flexo Ledger Paper . . . . . . . Hinged for loose leaf 
impossible —a_ glaring ; ; 
C) Typocount Ledger Paper . . . . For machine bookkeeping 





white spot betrays the 





C] Defiance Bond Paper High-grade documents and correspondence 

































change. 
Write for samples. Check the items in which you are interested and we will 
send you sectional sample books. 
George LaMonte & Son 
61 Broadway New York P 
\. i BYRON WESTON COMPANY 





DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























Your margins may be very narrow 
or you may be running perforating 
rules, or any complicated forms. 
With the Casper Gripper you can 
eliminate such makeshifts as Strings 
and Rubber Bands. 


The Casper Gripper securely holds 
the sheet to the platen in 
absolute register, and pre- 
vents it from sticking on the form. You 
can adjust it in a jiffy and when once set 
it stays set. It is extensively used with 
automatic feeders and fits any machine. 






















SIGNIFICANT COVERS for booklets and catalogs are 
the result of thoughtful care and study —and suitable 
cover stock. With Princess Covers, the designer can 
produce unusual and impressive ideas. For embossing 
strength, and sturdy, long-wearing qualities Princess 
Covers are particularly notable. | 
The beauty, dignity and quiet good taste of Princess 
Covers at once make your prospect feel confidence in 
your judgment and your proposition. With its special 
fiber this stock will withstand hard usage and still be as 
crisp and fresh as when it left the printer. 




















Complete set, 8x12 . . $9.00 
10x15,$10.00 12x18, $11.00 
1414x 22 C. P. and Colts . $13.00 


Pat. Dec. 30, 1919 When ordering. state size and kind of press. 


CASPER GRIPPER CO. 


2403 E. Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio 









Send for Sample Book of Princess Cover Paper. 
A copy of XTRA, Dexter’s unique 
house-organ, will also be included. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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More than a ‘‘Counter.’ 


* Gives accurate — 
' tion A 


figures, prevents overruns, avoids | 

regular watch dog over your business. 

Write for Bulletin No. 41 and find out the why of 
The Productimeter’ 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


—The STAR STICK-— 


Made by Experts 
Used by Experts 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 














Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N.Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 





Certificate Blanks 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 




















BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





FOR SALE—New Offset Proof Press 


20 inches wide, 60 inches long. 
Takes stone or plate 16x22 ins., will print 16x 19 ins. 
Circular and price on request. 


CHARLES L. ANDERSON MACHINERY CO. 
2256 Walnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 











CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 








-EMBOSSING DIES- 


OUR SPECIALTY 
The Weidenmiller Die Mfg. Co. (Xe) 


4311-4313 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 











ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
FOR THE PRINTING TRADE 


Complete set of entire line, for the coming season, mailed upon 
receipt of $1.25. emember, we are Manufacturers. 


KING CARD COMPANY 
615 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ans 
ey 
SA, 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 








Wanted — Machinist-Operator 


A man of ability will be assured a permanent position 
in largest specialty house of its kind in the world. 
Modern daylight shop. Two nines and one “C.” 


S 212 








- MODERN PRESSWORK~— 


A Handbook for Pressmen— By Fred W. Gage 
A working manual in which pressmen will find practical aid in 
their efforts to perfect themselves in their chosen vocation. 

One hundred and forty pages. Size 514x734. Price $2.00, postage 10c extra. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Department 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 








Barrett Eases 


Larger — STRONGER — Cheaper 


for Quick 
Shipment 


Manufactured and Sold Direct by 


THE BARRETT 
BINDERY CO. 


729 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 


GENERAL LOOSELEAF and Write tor Prices 


STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 














Registered U. x Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Laclede Remeling Furaces 


Scientifically Designed and 
Substantially Built in 
sizes to meet the 


requirements of 


any Office 


Jobbers and Dealers 
Everywhere 


Full Information upon 


request 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Laclede [lfg. Company 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


“‘Better thanMany 


Complete with —Equal to any” 


Motor 
SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 
Holder 


Gauge 
Adjustable 
to Points 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 




















INDIAN BRAND 
GUMMED PAPER 


Look for the “Indian” trademark on 
every package of gummed stock that you 
buy. It is the sign of gummed paper jobs 
that run without a hitch and meet the re- 
quirements of your most exacting customers. 
“Tndian Brand,” made of carefully selected 
stock, is finished to a perfect printing surface 
that registers clean, brilliant impressions. 


Try our generous free sample sheets 
on your own press. 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 
Nashua, N. H. 

Canadian Plant 


CANADIAN NASHUA PAPER CO., LTD. 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada 





a 








Miller 
Hold-fast Grippers | 


and 
String Fasteners 





PATENTED - ~ - 
MILLER HOLD-FAST GRIPPERS 

and STRING FASTENERS are 
offered to the trade with the unqualified guaran- 
tee of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., makers of 
Miller Automatic Feeders and Saw-Trimmers. 


This gripper equipment is in use in thous- 
wuer ands of shops, recognized everywhere as 
string | the BIGGEST little time and labor-sav- 
ritsany ing platen press production booster ever 
Gaireer introduced. Send in your order today. 

Repays cost on first narrow-margin job. 


MILLER HOLD-FAST GRIPPER, complete with 
two Auxiliary Grippers, for C. & P. Presses: 8x12, 
$6.00; 10x15, $7.00; 12x18, $8.00° Extra Auxiliary 
Grippers, either size, each 50c. 


MILLER STRING FASTENERS, set of two, 50c. 


MILLER 

wtttter MILLER SAW-TRIMMER Co. 
AUXILIARY 

GRIPPER Point Building - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Everywhere in America! 


In the biggest newspaper and magazine press- THE MOST PROGRESSIVE HOUSE IN THE CITY? 
rooms and in the smallest job printeries, wher- xT; 10 


ever economy and efficiency are appreciated 
A STERLING PLATE OR SET OF PLATES WHEN 


e HANDLED PROPERLY ON THE PRESS IS GOOD 
oni r FOR 200,000 RUNS. ON SUCH RUNS, HOW- 
; EVER, ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE, NOT TO 


SAVE THE WEAR OF THE ORIGINAL, BUT TO 
is paying its way. A move of the finger starts and COTDOWN THE TINE AND COST OFTHE RUN. 
IT IS PREREQUISITE IN THE MAKING OF 


stops, retards and accelerates. So simple the nov- GOOD ELECTROS THAT THE ORIGINAL 


ice can’t cause an accident; so efficient the master PLATE BE DEEPLY ETCHED AND PERFECTLY 
FLAT TOPPED, FLAWLESS IN EVERY RE- 


pressman finds his every requirement satisfied. SPECT. STERLING PLATES HAVE THESE PRE- 
REQUISITES. 


fe 99 CALL BEEKMAN 2900 FOR THE DOWN-TOWN 
u SS a u n OFFICE, OR LONG ACRE 820 FOR THE UP- 
TOWN OFFICE,WHEN YOUR COPY IS READY. 
Your plant can be easily and economically equipped. AAA AAAAAARAAAAAKARAAGLRARAAAAAAS 
Let us tell you about the particular Monitor Con- 
troller for you, whether you use alternating or direct Ghe STE RLI NG 
current. We'll gladly do it— without obligation. 
“ay ENGRAVING 


. , COMPANY 
MonitorController er 
xe Com pany ==... 


Buffalo Cincinnati 
Detroit D St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Seances 















































rief desertion is a better presentation of any article than 
ages o f eloquence in type. " z 
’ Every circular or catalog is intended to be a silent sales- 

an. Like the man, it may be genteel and high grade—a 
real selling force, or by its inferiority, misrepresent the 
‘Superior article it advertises. 
é Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating and agertising 
) pur] ses—is our business. 


ithont enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, 
pint we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
for executing large or small orders for any stele of cuts or plates 


SEGLOBE Enesco: COMPANY, 
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There is 


Selling 


Power ~« 











e 
In Drnlors to Darhedlar P 


chicago, 11) 


ma 
July 25. 1920 
Uu mM Layton Blastic Glue Co 
703-709 W. Fulton St.. 
1 


attention. ur.’ 3 7 ‘.ambie. blease 
Sentleman- 


Your Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing 
Composition is the beat dope we ever used for 
ite purpose. Send ue an r 

Wa have gotten several good cust» ers 
on the strength of Supreme Rrand. 

Yours very truly 


em ®. VARS CO 


Flexible —— 
Tabbing Composition 
—It will add to the good will of your cus- 


tomers, make them permanent and bring 
in additional orders. 














T costs no more than many inferior tabbing 

‘compositions. Any number of reheatings  Tyseltemuycempinnty es era 
will not interfere with its qualities. There are Flexible Tabbing Composition. 
no obnoxious odors about it either before or 
after applying and it contains no inflammable SUPREME BRAND is packed in red, white 
materials. It does not require an expert to and natural (amber) color in 5, 10 and 25 
apply — spreads easily and evenly. A trial pound pails at 37c, 36c and 35¢ a pound re- 
order would prove to you that the use of spectively. Ask for special quantity price in 
SUPREME BRAND would mean better 78°" Packases. 


satisfaction in your bindery just as it will a a ee 


mean better satisfaction among your buyers ible Tabbing Composition is guaranteed 
of tabbing. to do better tabbing. 


Send your order to the distributor named below who is nearest to you: 


Chicago....The Layton Elastic Glue Co. (Mfrs.) Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. Kansas City, Mo. Graham Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. ......The A. Storrs & Bement Co. Cincinnati Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn Wright Barrett & Stillwell Co. 
New York City, N. Y Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. Graham Paper Co. Denver, Colo.Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa Paper Mfgrs. Co., Inc. Nashville, Tenn Graham Paper Co. Spokane, Wash............. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md Hubbs & Corning Co. Birmingham, Ala Graham Paper Co. Seattle, Wash Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va...... B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Inc. New Orleans, La Graham Paper Co. Portland, Oregon Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa The Alling & Cory Co. El Paso, Texas Graham Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 


THE LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO., 703-709 West Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


Alternating and Direct Current 








Quality SAFETY Service 


E have proven to the RELIABILITY ONSISTS of reliable 

printers, who investi- ECONOMY engineering considera- 
gate, that it pays to buy Cline- tion of equipment to be used 
Westinghouse High Grade and prompt delivery of every 
Motor and Controller Equip- detail. 
ments for any kind of Printing . ? A large number of well known 
Machinery, from the largest G. installations and orders for 
Newspaper Press to the small- additional equipments testify 
est Job Machine. to our Service. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MBG. Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE 
Marbridge Bldg., 34th St. and Broadway FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Phone, Fitz Roy 1263 Phones, Harrison 1692 


Found! 


A Real Copy-Fitting System 


THE DEINZER SYSTEM 
‘*Makes the space fit the copy 
and the copy fit the space.” 


























COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








TAKES THE CHANCE OUT OF DETER- 
MINING the space a given amount of copy 
will fill in any given size or style of type. Saves 
time wasted in composition by eliminating re- 
setting on Linotype and Monotype or by Hand. 


Equally as Valuable and Essential to 
Advertising Writers and Layout Men 


Send for FREE descriptive folder. It tells you all the 
many ways in which it can save you time, trouble and 
money. You can easily save its cost on one small job. 


Write today 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 


Many in operation. 

Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 


Renin Annes 63 Farrington Street, London, E.C. 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Marbridge Building, 
Broadway and 34th Streets, New York, N. Y. 








rf is gratifying to think of the important part that National 
Blank Books and Loose Leaf Devices perform in National 
business. Wherever accounting is done and records are made, 
some items from the National Line are sure to be found render- 
ing faithful service. 


Southern Agents: 
J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 
Chicago Office: 
Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





MONG the important National items that should be used 

in every office are: Flexible Desk Blotter Pads, Ready 

Record L. L. Sheets, Ring Binders and Transfers, L. L. Mem- 

orandum Books and Full Bound Blank Books. ‘‘ Nationals” can 
be obtained from almost any stationer. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD FORMS FOR BOOKKEEPERS” 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 30 RIVERSIDE, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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ege 
Every Piling 
J 
Requirement— 
is fulfilled by one of the nine standard models of 
the REVOLVATOR. You do not have to pile 
to suit the machine. 
Hand, motor,and combination hand or motortypes REVYVOLVATOR 
with revolvable, non-revolvable or open end bases. 
If you ave oe LV ATOR wil 7 ee an COMPANY 
thing to pile, the w o the wor 
in lens cine, ¢ at tees cost, Coy a fraction cg gd 313 Garfield Ave. 
otherwise required — the ceiling only limits its * 
piling ability. | Send for Bulletin I-60. Jersey City, N. J. 





REVOLVATOR 





i =a Let Brown 


‘Split Grippers 


Cut, Crease 
Punch, Perforate 
or Emboss 


for you while the job is 
being printed 


RODUCE results equal to work of 

best special machines, and do some 
things uo other device can do. These 
grippers hold blades, dies, etc., receiving 
pressure from the furniture in the form. 
No inked perforations or cut rollers. 
Inquire or order at once. Money back 
instantly if not satisfied. 


Outfit consists of 1 Split Gripper and bolt for attach- 
ing to press, 1 perforating blade, 1 creasing blade, 
and 2 quarter-inch punch dies. In ordering, 
give size and make of press. 


Perferating Blade 


| Punch he os) Creasing Blade 


For 10 x 15 press and under, complete, $10.00 
Over 10 x 15 press, complete - - - - $12.50 
Canada, $11.50 and $14.35 


TY PODEX CoO. rrevisence, i. 1 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





This press, 


the Potter 
Proof Press 


in the hands of 
the average 
workman is a 
great time-saver 


1st. It saves time in taking proof because of its sim- 
plicity, ease of operation, speed and convenient 
arrangement. 


2nd. It cuts out the time of productive presses used for 
press-proofs and color proofs, because these can be 
done just as well on the Potter. 


3rd. It reduces cost by forestalling errors, which later 

are expensive to correct, through good proof which 

insures early detection of all errors and defects. 
Being efficient in all the uses of a proof press, the Potter saves and 
makes money, and will be an everlasting satisfaction to you. Potter 
Proof Presses have been on the market 10 years, but the present 
machines, with great improvements in design, are as superior to the 
first ones as they were to the ancient roller presses. 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street Chicago 











Are You Satisfied? 


with the service you are getting from your rollers. 


The life of the average roller 
can be prolonged many months by using 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 














Friction Drive, 


THE WARNER ¢foerconcen 


Variable Speed Motors for Job Presses 


A 30-day trial will convince you that 
we have the best motor on the market. 
No rheostat or resistance coils, you 
get any desired speed and can start or 
stop by simply pressing the foot lever. 


’ H. P. $60.00 
% H. P. $65.00 


These prices are F.O. B, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The above is complete with spring 
base and foot control, all ready for ser- 
vice. 110-volt, 25 to 60 cycles only. Always state voltage and cycles. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Write for our booklet on press motors. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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FOR SALE 


Hoe Three- Roll Two-Plate Wide Newspaper Perfecting Press 
with Rotary Insetting Folder, Complete with All Necessary 
Modern Stereotype Machinery Driven by Individual Motors, 


16 Iron Top Tables, 1 Elevating Table and 16 Chases 


This machine is specially suited for offices requiring a well 
made, simple, compact, efficient and economical Stereotype Web 
perfecting press to print newspapers of a varied number of 
pages up to twenty-four, with cut off 2114 inches. Widest paper 
rolls 39 inches, folds to half page size. 


The running speed per hour is: 


15,000 to 18,000 papers of 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages with 
the sheets all inset, from a double set of plates. 


7,500 to 9,000 papers of 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 pages, inset 
in book form, composed of two collected sections, 
from a single set of plates. 


12,000 papers of 16, 20 or 24 pages, composed of twr 
collected sections, from a single set of plates. 


There is no machine made that will give such a variety of 
products in so perfect a manner from three narrow rolls of paper 
and so few stereotype plates, composition rollers and working 
parts. 


The number of columns can be varied at will. 


The Ink distribution is the same as in the most expensive 
Hoe Newspaper presses, and the machine will turn out a higher 
grade of printing than any other press made to fill the same field. 


DIMENSIONS (Approximate) 
Length over bed plate 


The above described machine is equipped for individual 
motor drive and is operated by Westinghouse 25 h. p. motor, 
220 D. C., with Koehler Push Button control. We will sell the 
above machine at a bargain F. O. B. Regina, Sask. We bought 
the “Regina Post’? which was printed on this press and was 
considered a most excellently printed paper. This equipment 
will sell for about half price and is in perfect condition in every 
respect and can be put into immediate operation. There is 
nothing broken or damaged in any way whatsoever, and press 
is as good’as new for all practical purposes. If you need a press, 
do not let this opportunity pass. Immediate delivery can be 
given. 





We have one MODEL 14 LINOTYPE, Serial No. 23364, and 
one MODEL 19 LINOTYPE, Serial No. 21545, with full equip- 
ment, each equipped with Electric Pot and individual motor 
drive for 110 volt, 60-cycle, single-phase. 


These machines have had very little use and for all practical 
purposes are as good as new. 


Also one each MODEL 5 and MODEL 6 LINOTYPE and 
STYLE A INTERTYPE, with individual motor drive equipment 


to suit. The Model 6 is in excellent running condition and the 
Model 5 and Style A Intertype have been rebuilt by one of the 
best Linotype Experts on the Continent and we guarantee them 
for all practical purposes as good as new. 

Each machine quoted includes full factory equipment and we 
have a lot of extra magazines, matrices and other equipment for 
the different machines. 

All machines of American manufacture re-enter the United 
States duty free. 


Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. 
York and Wellington Streets, Toronto, Canada 


Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina 
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The Typography of 


Advertisements 
& 


TREZISE 











$2 Value for 
$190 


A valuable book for advertisement compositors 
and all those interested in effective advertisement 
display. This book shows the application of the 
principles governing the selection of the best type 
faces and their arrangement to make “‘attention- 
getting” and readable advertisements. One of 
the recognized authorities in its field. Hundreds 
of copies already in use by printers and adver- 
tising men. 

The regular edition sells for $2 plus postage. 
The edition we are offering at the special price 
of $1, post paid, contains the same matter as the 
regular edition, the only difference being that it 
is printed in one color and is bound in paper 
covers. Over 130 pages, size 5x7, and more 
than 60 illustrations. 


Only a few copies left 


They won’t last long at this price. Sign the coupon 
below, tear off and pin to a dollar bill. The book will 
be sent to you, post paid, by return parcel post. Order 
today before they are all gone. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Book Dept., 632 Sherman St., Chicago: 


Here’s my dollar—send the special paper-bound edition of 


“The Typography of Advertisements” by parcel post, prepaid. 


Name 





Address 








(1) Check here if you want our latest catalogue of books on printing: 











GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘*Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 











A Concise Manual of 


— Platen Presswork= 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 























A s 
Handbook \& 
for 


Pressmen 











138 pages. 
Size, 53x72. 
Cloth. 
Price, $2. 
Postage, 
10c extra. 


A COMPLETE working manual wherein the 
pressmen will find genuine aid in their efforts 
toward perfecting themselves in their chosen voca- 
tion. New methods are clearly described, particu- 
lar attention being given to the proper care and 
use of machinery and apparatus in the pressroom. 
CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting Bed 
Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Segment; 
Grippers; Side and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; Putting the 
Form to Press; Making Ready; Underlaying; Overlaying; Mark- 
ing Out; Vignetted Half-tones; Ready to Run; During the Run; 
ick Make-ready; Composition Rollers; Close Register Work; 


lorwork; Papers and Inks; Electricity and How to Eliminate It; 
Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; A Few Don'ts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
(Book Dept.) 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WENTWORTH INSTITUTE 


BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Instruction includes hand and machine composition; platen and cylinder presswork; electro- 
typing; photo-mechanical engraving processes on zinc and copper; color process work. 
Advanced Courses to train foremen, superintendents, managers, etc., in the Printing Industry. School opens September 20, 1920. 
LOW TUITION, EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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# MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS f¢ 
: LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS z 


4 THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY [ 


DAYTON, OFIO i Perfect, economical and durable. A practical register block. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS es Address 
SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM f 


HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES. TORONTO. WINNIPEG 3 UNIQUE STEEL BLOCK CoO. 


CE SAN HI Fee LR Oh aero bead hart pos Lt Waverly, N. Y. 
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Profit-Producing THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Papers EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


501 S- LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 
aaa e8 
ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. PROCESS COLOR PLATES 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
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Announcement 


The Printers’ Supply Company 


has purchased the exclusive patent and 
manufacturing rights of the 


MARGACH 


Automatic 


METAL FEEDER 


for Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, Linograph, 
Ludlow and Elrod Machines 


The Margach Way is the Only Way” 


Save a dollar a day 
on every machine 


URING the Typothetez Convention week at 

St. Louis, the Margach Automatic Metal 

Feeder will be on display at the Statler Hotel, and 

also will be shown in operation at the plant of the 

Gross Typesetting Company, Third and Chestnut 
Streets, St. Louis. 


The Printers’ Supply Company 


23 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 


fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A B k f — by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
OO or ayes of — . 


“History of Composing Machines” — 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” ae jaranonee| 
QO t |. and other works. 
280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket size, 
AC inists— 434x7; vine bound in flexible 
leather; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 
7 he Li 
The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The CONTENTS: 
* . D Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- tier; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
. Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans. 
€ . . fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
» ° ° Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) — Motapisk;‘Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Sis ° . ° ° Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
edition embodies the late improvements In the linotype, and Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
° ° ° Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and __ Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
—_— ° ° Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
P e ° teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
° Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
ance against costly — —— Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
dela: sand accidents - i oe orn for 
° emovingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
y THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY for Defective Matrices; Things You 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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, 
You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
with offset. 





ly eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading — this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 

Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 


printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 


More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 


postage, 25 cents extra. Address 
New York Chicago 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois J 
































ROUSE ROLLER FANS 


—are just the thing for hot, sultry Septem- EPTEMBER is usually a hot, sultry month. Has 
ber days. Printers who have used them it been necessary this summer for you to slow 
this summer -know their good qualities. down or even stop your presses on account of your rol- 
lers becoming overheated? Why not fortify yourself 
against spoiled work, delayed deliveries, and dissatisfied 
customers ? 








Rouse Roller Fans represent the most satisfactory 
solution for the troubles of your pressroom. The cost 
is slight when you consider that your roller worries 
are over once the Rouse Roller Fans are installed. 





NOT AN ELECTRIC FAN 


No electrical connections necessary. The fan is simply clamped 
onto the main gear guard of a Miehle press and the press 
supplies the power. No extra expense for operation — upkeep is 
slight. Your own men can make the connection in a few minutes. 





Sold on our broad guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back 


No. 1, for No. 4 to No. 1 Miehle Presses. . ° - $25.00 
No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses . - 25.00 


No. 2: hr No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle Presses, with eens ones H. B. Rouse & Company 


Mi chi T - = : 
No. sto ey . Sa -Color Pre Presses, with or without « auto- ~~ 2214 Ward Street, Chicago 


SSCA REPO INNES LA AIL. CDE SEPERATE HARE NETS NB | ATTIRE 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Give Cleaner Impr ressions - a 


pak Minimum of ake - Re: 


AVING time on ik ready. sod securing sharp impres- 
sions are the two. our press foreman 
to strive for. Wi re hee Traveling, Shifting and 
Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight — 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled: They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick iit is often ‘your best 


selling argument. 


Cromwell papers jek tale more impressions -without re 
placing, and they never rot. : 


We eipeaally recommend Cromwell As Pence io. 
trade journal and magazine printers. where fee Eos 

necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for Lape work work aa 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 


cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
_ shipment in rolls from-36 to 66 inches wide. Order cag 

Sad secure the perfection and economy in ‘printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympan Paper sent on application. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


: Department I. P. Jasper Place Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 
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